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TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 


ADVENT SERMONS ON ANTICHRIST, 


SERMON I. 


THE TIME.S OP ANTICHRIST. 


2 Tiiess. ii. 3. 



“ Let no man deceive you by any means: for that Day .shall not 
come, except there come a falling away frst, and that man of 
sin he revealed, the son of perdition.” 


1 HE Tiiessalonian Cliristians had supposed that the coming of 
Christ was near at hand. St. Paul writes to warn them against 
such an expectation. Not that he discountenances their looking 
out for Christ’s coming,—the contrary ; but he tells them that a 
certain event must come before it, and till that was arrived, the 
end would not be. “ That Day shall not come,” he says, “ except 
there come a falling away first.” 

As long as the world lasts, this passage of Scripture will be 
full of reverent interest to Christians. It is their duty ever to be 
watching for the advent of their Lord, to search for the signs of 
it in all that happens around them ; and above all to keep in mind 
this great and awful sign which the text speaks of. At this sea¬ 
son of the year, then, when we turn our thoughts to the coming 
of Christ, it is not out of place to review the intimations given 
us in Scripture concerning His precursor: this I shall now do in 
several Sermons; and, in doing so, I shall follow the exclusive 
guidance of the ancient Fathers of the Church. 

I follow the ancient Fathers, not as thinking that on such a sub¬ 
ject they have the weight they possess in the instance of doctrines 
or ordinances. When they speak of doctrines, they speak of 

voi. V. 
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tlieni as being universally held. They are witnesses to the fact 
of those doctrines being received, not here or there, but every 
where. We receive those doctrines which they thus hold, not 
merely because they hold them, but because they bear witness 
that all Christians every where then held them. We take them 
as honest informants, but not as a sufficient authority in them¬ 
selves, J^ongh they are an authority too. If they were to state 
these^liry same doctrines, but say, “ These are our opinions : 
twe^aftKced'.them from Scripture, and they are true,” we might 
about receiving them at their hantls. We might fairly 
sjty, that we had as much right to deduce from Scripture as they 
had ; tlmt deductions of Scripture were mere opinions ; that if our 
deductions agreed with theirs, that would be a happy coinci¬ 
dence, and increase our confidence in them ; but if they did not, 
it could not be helped—we must follow our own light. Doubt¬ 
less no man has any right to impose his own deductions upon 
another, in matters of faith. 'J'here is an obvious obligation, 
indeed, upon the ignorant to submit to those who are better in¬ 
formed ; and there is a fitness in tlie young submitting implicitly 
for a time to the teaching of their elders ; but beyond this, one 
man’s opinion is not better than another’s. But this is not the state 
of the case as regards the primitive Fathers. They do not speak of 
their own private ojnuion; they do not say, “This is true, because 
we see it in Scripture ”—about which there might be differences 
of judgments—but, “ this is true, because in matter of fact it is 
held, and has ever been held, by all the Chuiehes, down to our 
times, without interruption, ever since the Apostleswhere 
the question is merely one of testimony, whether they had the 
means of knowing that it had been and was so held; for if it 
was the belief of so many and independent Churches at once, and 
that as if from the Apostles, doubtless it cannot but be true and 
Apostolic. 

This, I say, is the mode in which the Fathers speak as regards 
doctrine; but it is otherwise when they interpret prophecy. In this 
matter there seems to have been no Catholic, no universal, no 
openly declared traditions ; and when they interpret, they are for 
the most part giving, and profess to be giving, either their own 
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private opinions, or uncertain traditions. This is what might have 
been expected; for it is not ordinarily the course of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence to interpret prophecy before the event. What the Apo¬ 
stles disclosed concerning the future, was for the most part dis¬ 
closed by them in private, to individuals—not committed to 
writing, not intended for the edifying of the body of Christ,— 
and was soon lost. Thus, in a few verses after the text, St. Paul 
says, “ Remember ye not, that when I was yet with you, I told 
you these things ?” and he writes by hints and allusions, not 
speaking out. And it shows how little care was taken to discri¬ 
minate and authenticate his prophetical intimations, that the 
Thcssalonians had taken up an opinion, that he had said—what 
he liad not said —that the Day of Christ was immediately at hand. 

Yet, tlioiigh the Fathers do not conve)' to us the interpreta¬ 
tion of prophecy with the same certainty as they convey doctrine, 
yet in proportion to their agreement, their personal character, 
and the general reception at the time, or the authority of the 
sources of the opinions they are stating, they are to be read W'ith 
deference; for, to say the least, they are as likely to be right as 
commentators now ; in some respects more so, because the in¬ 
terpretation of prophecy has become in these times a matter of 
controversy and party. And passion and prejudice have so inter¬ 
fered with soundness of judgment, that it is difficult to say who 
is to be trusted in it, or whether a private Christian may not be 
as good an expositor as those by whom the office has been as¬ 
sumed. 

1. Now to turn to the passage in question, which I shall exa¬ 
mine by arguments drawn from Scripture, without being solicitous 
to agree, or to say why I disagree, from modern commentators: 
“ That Day shall not come, except there come a fulling away 
first.” Here it is said that a certain frightful apostasy, and the 
appearing of the Man of sin, the son of perdition, i. e. as is 
commonly called. Antichrist, shall precede the coming of Christ. 
Our Saviour seems to add, that it will immediately precede Him, 
or that His coming will follow close upon it; for, after speak¬ 
ing of “ false prophets” and “ false Christs,” “ showing signs 
and wonders,” “ iniquity abounding,” and “ love waxing cold,” 

B 2 
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and the like, He adds, “ When ye shall see all these things, 
know that it is near, even at the doors.” Again He says, 
“ When ye shall see the abomination of desolation. . . .stand 

in the holy place.then let them that be in Judea flee into 

the mountains Indeed, St. Paul implies this also, when he 

says that Antichrist shall be destroyed by the brightness of 
Christ’s coming. 

If, then. Antichrist is to come immediately before Christ, and 
to be the sign of His coming, it is manifest that he is not come 
yet, but is still to be expected. 

Further, it appears that the time of Antichrist’s tyranny will 
be three years and a half, which is an additional reason for be¬ 
lieving he is not come ; for, if so, he must have come quite 
lately, his time being altogether so short; and this we cannot say 
he has. 

Besides, there are two other attendants on his appearance, which 
have not been fulfilled. First, a time of unexampled trouble. 
“ Then shall be great tribulation, such as was not from the begin¬ 
ning of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be ; and except 
those days should be shortened, there should no flesh be saved 
This has not come. Next, the preaching of the Gospel through¬ 
out the world—“ And this Gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations ; and 
then shall the end come^.” 

Now it may be objected to this conclusion, that St. Paul says, 
in the passage before us, that “ the mystery of iniquity doth al¬ 
ready work,” i. e, even in his day, as if Antichrist had in fact 
come even then. But he would seem to mean merely this, that 
in his day there were shadows and forebodings, earnests, and 
operating elements of that which was one day to come in its ful¬ 
ness. Just as the types of Christ went before Christ, so the 
shadows of Antichrist precede him. In truth, every event in 
this world is a type of those that follow, history proceeding for¬ 
ward as a circle ever enlarging. The days of the Apostles ty¬ 
pified the last days: there were false Christs and troubles, and 


' Matt. xxiv. 16. 33. 
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the true Christ came in judgment to destroy the Jewish Church. 
In like manner every age presents its own picture of those future 
events, which alone are the real fulfilment of the prophecy which 
stands at the head of all of them. Hence St. John says, “Little 
children, it is the last time ; and as ye have heard that the An¬ 
tichrist shall come, even now are there many Antichrists ; where¬ 
by we know that it is the last time Antichrist was come, and 
was not come; it was, and it was not the last time. In the 
sense in which the Apostles’ day was the end of the world, it 
was also the time of Antichrist.—However, a second objection 
may be made as follows: St. Paul says, “ Now ye know what 
withholdeth, that he (Antichrist) might be revealed in his time.’’ 
Here a something is mentioned as keeping back the manifestation 
of the enemy of truth. The Apostle proceeds : “ He that now 
wiihlioldcth, will, until he be taken out of the way.” Now this 
restraining power being generally admitted to be the Roman 
empire, and the Roman empire (it is argued) having long been 
taken out of the way, therefore Antichrist has long since come. 
I grant that “ he that withholdeth,” or “ lelteth,” means the 
power of Rome, for all the ancient writers so speak of it. I 
grant that as Rome, according to the prophet Daniel’s vision suc¬ 
ceeded Greece, so Antichrist succeeds Rome, and our Saviour 
Christ succeeds Antichrist But it does not hence follow that 
Antichrist is come: for I do not grant that the Roman empire is 
gone. Far from it: the Roman empire remains even to this day. 
It had a very different fate from the other three monsters men¬ 
tioned by the Prophet; as will be seen by his description of it. 
“ Behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong ex¬ 
ceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth: it devoured and brake 
in pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of it: and it 
was diverse from all the beasts that were before it, and it had ten 
horns These ten horns, an Angel informed him, “are ten 
kings that shall arise out of this kingdom” of Rome. As, then, 
the ten horns belonged to the beast, and were not separate from 
it, so are the kingdoms into which the Roman empire has been 


' J John ii. 18. 
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divided, part of that empire itself, —a continuation of that em¬ 
pire in the view of prophecy, however we decide the historical 
question. And as the horns, or kingdoms still exist, as a matter 
of fact, consequently we have not yet seen the end of the Roman 
empire. “ That which withlioldeth” still exists, though in'its ten 
horns ; till it is removed. Antichrist will not come. And out of 
them he wdl arise, as the same Prophet informs us : “ 1 consi¬ 
dered the horns, and behold, there came up among them another 

little horn.and behold, in this horn were eyes like the eyes 

of a man, and a mouth speakitig great things.” 

2. Now’, in the next place, what is told us about Antichrist by 
the sacred writers ? This first of all, as has been already no¬ 
ticed, that he embodies a certain spirit, which existed even in 
the days of the Apostles. “ The mystery of iniquity doth already 
work.” “ Even now there are many Antichrists And what 
that spirit is, St. John declares in a subsequent chapter. “ Every 
spirit, that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is 
not of God ; and this is that spirit of the Antichrist, whereof ye 
have heard that it should come, and even now already is it in 
the world Here we see what its doctrine is to be ; but on that I 
shall not here enlarge. I am speaking of its working which had 
begun in the days of the Apostles, and has doubtless continued 
ever since. Doubtless this malignant principle has been at work 
since from time to time, though kept under by him that “ with- 
holdeth.” Nay, for what we know, at this very time there is a 
fierce struggle, the spirit of Antichrist attempting to rise, and 
the political power in those countries which are prophetically Ro¬ 
man, firm and vigorous in repressing it. What that spirit is, it 
would be beside my purpose here to attempt to ascertain, any 
more than to enlarge upon its doctrine; though certainly there is 
at this very time, as in the days of our fathers, a fierce and law¬ 
less principle every where at work,—a spirit of rebellion against 
God and man, which the powers of government in each country 
can barely keep under with their greatest efforts. Whether this 
which we witness be that spirit of Antichrist, which is one day 


’ 1 John ii. 18. 
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to be let loose this ambitious spirit, the parent of all heresy, 
schism, sedition, revolution, and war,—whether this be so or not, 
certainly the present framework of society and government, as far 
as it is the representative of Roman power, would seem to be that 
which withholdeth, and Antichrist is that which will rise when 
this restraint fails. 

3. It has been more or less implied in the foregoing remarks, 
that Antichrist is one man, an individual, not a power or a king¬ 
dom. Such surely is the impression left on the mind by the 
Scripture notices concerning him, after taking fully into account 
the figurative character of prophetical language ; and such was 
the universal belief of the early Church. Consider these passages 
together, which describe him, and see whether we must not so 
conclude. First, the text and following verses : “ That day shall 
not come, except there come a falling away first, and that man 
of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who is the adversary 
and rival of all that is called God or worshipped ; so that he sit- 
teth as God in the temple of God, proclaiming himself to be 

God .Then shall that wicked be revealed, whom the Lord 

shall consume with the spirit of His mouth, and shall destroy 

with the brightness of Ilis coming.whose coming is after 

the working of .Satan, with all power and signs and lying won¬ 
ders.” Next, the following passages in the prophet Daniel: 
“Another shall rise after them, and he shall be diverse from the 
first, and he shall subdue three kings. And he shall speak ^reat 
words against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of 
the Most High, and think to change times and laws : and they 
shall be given into his hand until a time and times, and the di¬ 
viding of time. But the judgment shall sit, and they shall take 
away his dominion, to consume and to destroy it unto the end.” 
Again : “ In his estate shall stand up a vile person, to whom 
they shall not give the honour of the kingdom ; but he shall come 

in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries.And 

such as do wickedly against the covenant shall he corrupt by flat¬ 
teries ; but the people that do know their God shall be strong. 


■ Vide Dodswortli’s Second Advent: Appendix. 
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and do exploits.And the king shall do according to his will; 

and he shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above every god, 
and shall speak marvellous things against the Gob of gods, and 

shall prosper till the indignation be accomplished.Neither 

shall he regard the God of his fathers, nor the desire of women, 
nor regard any god ; for he shall magnify himself above all. 
But in his estate shall he honour the God of forces, and a God 
whom his fathers knew not shall he honour with gold and silver, 
and with precious stones, and pleasant things Let it be ob¬ 
served, that Daniel elsewhere describes other kings, and that 
the event has shown them to be individuals, as is generally con¬ 
fessed. And in like manner St. John: “There was given 
unto him a mouth speaking great things, and blasphemies; and 
power was given unto him to continue forty and two months. 
And he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God, to blas¬ 
pheme His Name, and His tabernacle, and them that dwell in 
heaven. And it was given unto him to make war with the saints, 
and to overcome them; and power was given him over all kin¬ 
dreds and tongues and nations. And all that dwell upon the 
earth shall worship him, whose names are not written in the book 
of life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world 

Further, that by Antichrist is meant some one person, is made 
probable by the anticipations, which have already occurred in 
history, of its fulfilment in this way. Individuals have arisen 
actually answering in a great measure to the above descriptions ; 
and this circumstance creates a probability, that the absolute 
and entire fulfilment which is to come will be in an individual 
also. The most remarkable of these shadows of the coming 
evil appeared before the lime of the Apostles, between them and 
the age of Daniel, vw. the heathen king Antiochus, of whom we 
read in the books of Maccabees. This instance is the more to 
the purpose, because he is actually described, (as we suppose) by 
Daniel, in another part of his prophecy, in terms which seem also 
to belong to Antichrist, and as belonging, imply that Antiochus 
mas what he seems to be, a type of that mofp fearful enemy of 


' Dan. vii. xi. 
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the Church. This Antiochus was the savage persecutor of the 
Jews, in their latter times, as Antichrist will be of the Christians. 
A few fiassages from the Maccabees will show you what he 
was. St. Paul in the text speaks of an apostasy, and of Anti¬ 
christ as following upon it; thus is the future typified in the 
Jewish history. “ In those days went there out of Israel wicked 
men, who persuaded many, saying. Let us go and make a covenant 
with the heathen that are round about us : for since we departed 
from them, we have had much sorrow. So this device pleased 
them well. Then certain of the people were so forward herein, 
that they went to the king, who gave them licence to do after the 
ordinances of the heathen ; whereupon they built a place of ex¬ 
ercise at Jerusalem, according to the custom of the heathen ; and 
made themselves uncircumcised, and forsook the holy covenant, 
and joined themselves to the heathen, and were sold to do mis¬ 
chief.” After this introduction the Enemy of truth appears. 
“ After that Antiochus had smitten Egypt, he returned again,. .. . 
and went up against Israel and Jerusalem with a great multitude, 
and entered proudly into the sanctuary, and took away the golden 
altar, and the candlestick of light and all the ves.sels thereof, and 
the table of the shewbread, and the pouring vessels, and the vials, 
and the censers of gold, and the veil, and the crowns, and the 
golden ornaments that were before the temple, all which he pulled 
off. And when he had taken all away, he went into his own 
land, having made a great massacre, and spoken very proudly.” 
After this, he set fire to Jerusalem, “and pulled down the 
houses and w alls thereof on every side. ... Then built they the city 

of David with a great and strong wall,.and they put therein 

a sinful nation, wicked men, and fortified themselves therein.” 
Next, “ King Antiochus wrote to his whole kingdom, that all 
should be one people, and every one should leave his laws: so 
all the heathen agreed according to the commandment of the 
king. Yea, many also of the Israelites consented to his religion, 
and sacrificed unto idols, and profaned the sabbath.” After this 
he forced these impieties upon the Israelites. All were to be 
put to death who would not “ profane the sabbath and festival 
days, and pollute the sanctuary and holy people : and set up 
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altars, and groves, and chapels of idols, and sacrifice swine’s flesh 
and unclean beasts,” and “ leave their children uncircumcised.” 
At length he set up an idol, or in the words of the histoiy, “ the 
Abomination of Desolation upon the altar, and builded idol 

altars throughout the cities of Juda on every side.And when 

they had rent in pieces the books of the law which they found, 
they burnt them with fire.” It is added," Howbeit many in Israel 
were fully resolved and confirmed in themselves not to eat any 
unclean thing, wherefore they chose rather to die .... and there 
was very great wrath upon IsraelHere we have presented 
to us some of the lineaments of Antichrist, who will be such, and 
worse than such, as Antiochus. 

The history of the apostate emperor Julian, who lived betw’een 
300 and 400 years after Christ, furnishes another approximation 
to the predicted Antichrist, and an additional reason for thinking 
he will be one person, not a kingdom, power, or the like. 

So again does the false prophet Mahomet, who propagated his 
imposture aliout 600 years after Christ came. 

And there have been events in our childhood, and in the gene¬ 
ration before us, which seem to give still additional probability 
to the notion, that Antichrist is one, not many men acting 
together. 

What I have said upon this subject may be summed up as 
follows :—that the coming of Cjirist will be immediately preceded 
by a very awfid and unparalleled outbreak of evil, called in the 
text an apostasy, a fallijig away, in the midst of which a certain 
terrible man of sin and child of perdition, the special and singular 
enemy of Christ, or Antichrist, will appear ; that this will be 
when revolutions prevail, and the present framework of Society 
breaks to pieces ; that at present the Spirit which he will embody 
and represent, is kept under by “ the powers that be,” but that 
on tlieir dissolution, he will rise out of the bosom of them, and 
knit them together again in his own evil way, under his own rule, 
to the exclusion of the Church. 

4. It would be out of place to say more than this at present. 


» 1 Mac. i. 
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I will conclude by directing your attention to one particular cir¬ 
cumstance contained in the text, wliich I have already in part 
commented on. 

It is said there will “ come a falling away, and the man of sin 
will be revealed.” In other words the man of sin is born of an 
apostasy, or at least comes into power through an apostasy, or 
is preceded by an apostasy, or would not be except for an apos¬ 
tasy. So says the inspired text; now observe, how remarkably 
the course of providence, as seen in history, has commented on 
this prediction. 

First, we have a comment in the instance of Antiochus previous 
to the prophecy, as I have already shown. The Israelites, or 
at least great numbers of them, discarded their own sacred reli¬ 
gion, and then the enemy was allowed to come in. 

Next the apostate emperor Julian, who attempted to overthrow 
the Church by craft, and introduce paganism back again : he was 
preceded, nay, he was nurtured, in the first great heresy which dis¬ 
turbed the peace and purity of the Church. About forty years 
before ho came to the throne arose the pestilent Arian heresy 
which denied that Christ was Gou. It ate its way among the 
rulers of the Church like a canker, and what with the treachery 
of some and the mistakes of others, at one time it was all but 
dominant throughout Christendom. The few holy and faithful 
men, who witnessed for the Truth, cried out, with awe and 
terror at the apostasy, that Antichrist was coming. They called 
it the *' forerunner of Antichrist And true, his Shadow came. 
Julian was educated in the bosom of Arianism by some of its 
principal upholders. Ilis tutor was the Eusebius from whom 
Its partizans took their name; and in due time he fell away to 
paganism, became a hater and persecutor of the Church, and was 
cut oflT before he had reigned out the brief period which will be 
the real Antichrist’s duration. 

The next great heresy, and in its consequences far more 
lasting and far spreading, was of twofold character,—with two 

t TrpoOpo/iOf ’ Avnxptorov — NCv Si iariv r/ diroeraaia- airiarriaav yi'tp ol 
dcOpiuTToi Ttje dnOijc mVrtwc avri) roiyuv lariv t) diroarasia, Kai /iiWu 
TzpoecoKaeSai u Cyril. Catecli. 15. n. !). 
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heads, as I may call them, Nestorianism and Eutychianism, 
apparently opposed to each other, yet acting towards a common 
end ; it in one way or other denied the truth of Christ’s gra¬ 
cious incarnation, and tended to destroy the faith of Christians 
not less certainly, though more insidiously, than the heresy of 
Arius. It spread through the East and through Egypt, cor¬ 
rupting and poisoning those Churches which had once, alas ! been 
the most flourishing, the early abodes and the strongholds of 
revealed truth. Out of this heresy, or at least by means of it, the 
impostor Mahomet sprang, and formed his creed. Here is another 
especial Shadow of Antichrist. 

As to the third and last instance, which I might mention in the 
generation immediately before ourselves, I will but observe that, 
in like manner, the Shadow of Antichrist arose out of an apostasy, 
an apostasy to infidel doctrines, perhaps the most flagitious and 
blasphemous which the world has ever seen. 

These instances give us this warning. Is the enemy of Christ, 
and His Church, to arise out of a certain special falling away from 
God ? And is there no reason to fear that some such Apostasy is 
gradually preparing, gathering, hastening on in this very day ? For 
is there not at this very time a special effort made almost all over 
the world, that is, every here and there, more or less, in sight or 
out of sight, in this or that place, but most visibly or formidably 
in its most civilized and powerful parts, an effort to do without 
religion ? Is there not an opinion avowed and growing, that a 
nation has nothing to do with religion; that it is merely a matter 
for each man’s own conscience,—which is all one with saying 
that we may let the truth fail from the earth without trying to 
continue it ? Is there not a vigorous and united movement in 
all countries to cast down the Church of Christ from power and 
place ? Is there not a feverish and ever busy endeavour to get 
rid of the necessity of religion in public transactions? for ex¬ 
ample, an attempt to get rid of oaths, under a pretence that they 
are too sacred for affairs of common life, instead of providing 
that they be taken more reverently and more suitably ? an at¬ 
tempt to educate without religion,—that is, by putting all forms 
of religion together, which comes to the same thing ? an attempt 
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to enforce temperance, and the virtues which flow from it, without 
religion, by means of societies which are built on mere principles 
of utility ? an attempt to make expedience, and not truth the end 
and the rule of measures of state and the enactments of law ? 
an attempt to make numbers, and not truth, the ground of main¬ 
taining, or not maintaining this or that creed, as if we had any 
reason whatever in Scripture for thinking that the many will be 
in the right, and the few in the wrong 1 An attempt to deprive 
the Bible of its one meaning to the exclusion of others, to make 
people think that it may have an hundred meanings all equally 
good, or, in other words, that it has no meaning at all, is a dead 
letter, and may be put aside ? an attempt to supersede religion 
altogether, as far as it is external or objective, as far as it is 
displayed in ordinances, or can be expressed by written words, 
—to confine it to our inward feelings, and thus, considering how 
transient, how variable, how evanescent our feelings are, an 
attempt, in fact, to destroy religion ? 

Surely, there is at this day a confederacy of evil, marshalling 
its hosts from all parts of the world, organizing itself, taking 
its measures, enclosing the Church of Christ as in a net, and 
preparing the way for a general apostasy from it. Whether 
this very apostasy is to give birth to Antichrist, or whether he 
is still to be delayed, we cannot know ; but at any rate this apos¬ 
tasy, and all its tokens, and instruments, are of the Evil One and 
savour of death. Far be it from any of us to be of those simple 
ones, who are taken in that snare which is circling around us ! 
Far be it from us to be seduced with the fair promises in which 
Satan is sure to hide his poison ! Do you think he is so unskil¬ 
ful in his craft, as to ask you openly and plainly to join him in his 
warfare against the Truth? No; he otfers you baits to tempt 
you. He promises you civil liberty ; he promises you equality ; 
he promises you trade and wealth ; he promises you a remissiott < 
of taxes ; he promises you reform. This is the way in which 
he conceals from you the kind of work to which he is putting 
you ; he tempts you to rail against your rulers and superiors ; he 
does so himself, and induces you to imitate him ; or he promises 
you illumination,—he offers you knowledge, science, philosophy. 
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enlargement of mind. He scoffs at times gone by; he scoffs at 
every institution which reveres them. He prompts you what 
to say, and then listens to you, and praises you, and encourages 
you. He bids you mount aloft. He shows you how to become 
as gods. Then he laughs and jokes with you, and gets intimate 
with you ; he takes your hand, and gets his fingers between 
yours, and grasps them, and then you are his. 

Shall we Christians, sons of God, brethren of Christ, heirs of 
glory, shall we allow ourselves to have lot or part in this matter ? 
Shall we, even with our little finger, help on the Mystery of ini¬ 
quity which is travailing for birth, and convulsing the earth 
with its pangs ? “ O my soul, come not thou into their secret; 
unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united “ What 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? and what 
communion hath light with darkness ? And what concord hath 
Christ with Belial ? or wihat part hath he that believeth with an 
infidel? nnd what agreement hath the temple of God with idols? 
for ye are the temple of the living God. Wherefore, come out 
from among them, and be ye separate .... and touch not the un¬ 
clean thing lest you be workers together with God’s enemies, 
and be opening the way for the Man of sin, the son of perdition. 


’ Gen. xlix. 6. 


‘ I Cor. vi. 14—17. 
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1 John iv. 3. 

‘ Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is not of God, and this is that spirit of Antiehrist, whereof 
ye have heard that it should come, and even now already it is in 
the world.” 

St. John tells us in these words what the characteristic of the 
Antichrist should be who is to come ; viz. that he shall openly 
deny our Lord Jesus Christ to be the Son of God come in the 
flesh from heaven. So exactly and fully was this description to 
answer to him, that to deny Christ might be suitably called the 
spirit of Antichrist; and the deniers of Him might be said to have 
the spirit of Antichrist, to be like Antichrist, to be Antichrists. 
The same thing is stated in a former chapter. “ Who is the Liar, 
but he that dcnieth that Jesus is the Christ ? he is the Antichrist, 
that denieth the Father and the Son. Whosoever denieth the 
Son, the same hath not the Father ‘ from which words, more¬ 
over, it would appear that Antichrist will be led on from reject¬ 
ing the Son of God, to the rejection of God altogether, either by 
implication or practically. 

I shall now make some further observations on the character¬ 
istic marks of the predicted enemy of the Church ; and, as in 
tho.se I made last week, I shall confine myself to the interpreta¬ 
tions of Scripture given by the early Fathers. 


‘ 1 John ii. 22, 2.3. 
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My reason for doing so is simply this,—that on so difficult 
a subject as unfulfilled prophecy, I really can have no opinion of 
my own, nor indeed is it desirable I should have, or at least that 
I should put it forward in any formal way. The opinion of any 
one person, even if he were the most fit to form one, could hardly 
be of any authority, or be worth putting forward by itself; whereas 
the judgment and views of the early Church claim and attract 
our especial regard, because for what we know they may be in 
part derived from traditions of the Apostles, and because they 
are put forward far more consistently and unanimously than 
those of any other set of teachers. Thus they have greater 
claims on our attention than those of other writers, be their 
claims little or great; if they are little, those of others are still 
less. The only really strong claim which can be made on our 
belief, is the clear fulfilment of the prophecy. Did we see all 
the marks of the prophecy satisfactorily answered in the past 
history of the Church, then we might dispense with authority in 
the parties setting the proof before us. This condition however 
can hardly be fulfilled, because the date of Antichrist comes 
close upon the coming of Christ in judgment, and therefore 
cannot have happened so as to allow of being appealed to. Nor 
is any history produceable which fulfils all the marks of Anti¬ 
christ clearly, though some are fulfilled here and there. Nothing 
then is left us, (if we are to take up any opinion at all,—if we are 
to profit, as Scripture surely intends, by its warnings concerning 
the evil which is to come), but to go by the judgment of the 
Fathers, whether that be of special authority in this matter or 
not. To them therefore I had recourse last week, and now shall 
have recourse again. To continue then the subject with the early 
Fathers as my guides. 

1. It seems clear that St. Paul and St. John speak of the same 
enemy of the Church, from the similarity of their descriptions. 
They both say, that the spirit itself was already at work in their 
day. “That spirit of the Antichrist," says St.John in the text, 
“ is now already in the world.” “ The mystery of iniquity doth 
already work,” says St. Paul. And they both describe the 
enemy as characterized by the same especial sin, open infidelity. 
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St. John says, that “ he is the Antichrist that denieth the Father 
and the Son:” while St. Paul speaks of him in like manner as 
“ the adversary and rival of all that is called God, or worshipped 
that “ he sitteth as God in the temple of God, setting forth himself 
that he is God.” In both these passages, the same blasphemous 
denial of God and religion is described ; but St. Paul adds, in 
addition, that he will oppose all existing religion, true or false, 
“a/1 that is called God, or worshipped.” 

Two other passages of Scripture may be adduced, predicting 
the same reckless impiety ; one from the eleventh chapter of 
Daniel: “ The king shall do according to his will ; and he shall 
exalt himself and magnify himself above every god, and shall 
s])eak marvellous things against the God of Gods, and shall 
prosper till the indignation he accomplished .... Neither shall he 
regard the God of his fathers, nor the Desire of women (that is, as 
it would appear, the Messiah, to be His mother being the especial 
privilege and object of hope among the Jewish women), nor 
regard any god —for he shall magnify himself above all.” 

The other passage is faintly marked with any prophetic allu¬ 
sion in itself, except that all our Saviour's sayings have a deep 
meaning, and the Fathers take this in particular to have such. 
“ I am come in My Father’s Name, and ye receive Me not; if 
another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive This 
they consider to he a projdietic allusion to Antichrist, whom the 
Jews were to mistake for the Christ. He is to come “ in his 
own name.” Not from God, as even the Son of God came, who 
if any might have come in the power of His essential divinity, 
not in God’s Name, not with any pretence of a mission from Him, 
but in his own name, by a blasphemous assumption of divine 
power, thus will Antichrist come. 

To the above passages may be added those which speak 
generally of the impieties of the last age of the world, impieties 
which we may believe will usher in and be completed in Anti¬ 
christ : 

“ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. 

‘ John V, 43. 

VOL. V.— 83. c 
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. . . .Many shall be purified, and made white, and tried ; but the 
wicked shall do wickedly ; and none of the wicked shall under¬ 
stand, but the wise shall understand“ In the last days 
perilous times shall come, for men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, truce- 
breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those 
that are good, traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God, having a form of godliness but denying 
the power thereof *“scoffers walking after their own lusts, 
and saying. Where is the promise of His coming’?” “ despising 
government, presumptuous . . . self-willed, not afraid to speak evil 
of dignities .... promising men liberty, while themselves the 
servants of corruption ■*and the like. 

2. I just now made mention of the Jews: it may be well 
then to state what was held in • the early Church concerning 
Antichrist’s connexion with them. 

Our Lord foretold that many should come in His name, saying 
“lam Christ.” It was the judicial punishment of the Jews, as 
of all unbelievers in one way or another, that hat ing re jected the 
true Christ, they should take up with a false one ; and Anti¬ 
christ will be the complete and perfect seducer, towards whom 
all previous ones are approximations, according to the text just 
quoted, “ If another shall come in his own name, him ye will 
receive.” To the same purport are St. Paul’s words after 
describing Antichrist; “ whose coming,” he says, “ is . . . with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish, because 
they received not the love of the Truth, that they might be 
saved. And for this cause God shall send them strotig delusion 
that they should believe a lie, that they all might be damned who 
believed not the Truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 

Hence, considering that Antichrist would pretend to be the 
Messiah, it was of old the receivtd notion that he was to be of 
Jewish race and to observe the Jewish rites. 

Further, St. Paul says that Antichrist should “ sit in the 


' Dan. xii. 4. 10, 
» 2 Pet. iii. 3, 4. 


*■2 Tim. iii. 2—5. 
* 2 Pet. ii. 10. 19. 
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Temple of God that is, according to the earlier Fathers, in 
the Jenish Temple. Our Saviour’s own words may be taken to 
support tills notion, because He speaks of “ the Abomination of 
Desolation,” (which, whatever other meanings it might have, in 
its fulness denotes Antichrist,) ” standing in the hohj place.” 
Further, the persecution of Christ’s witnesses which Antichrist 
will make, is described by St. John as taking place in Jerusalem. 
“ Their dead bodies shall lie in the street of the great city, (which 
spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt,) where also our Loud was 
crucified.” 

Now here a remark may be made. At first sight, I suppose, 
we should not consider that there was much evidence from the 
Sacred Text for Antichrist taking part with the Jews, or having 
to do with their Temple. It is, then, a very remarkable fact that 
the apostate emperor Julian, who was a type and earnest of 
the great enemy, should, as he did, have taken part with the 
Jews, and set about building their Temple. Here the history 
is a sort of comment on the prophecy, and sustains and vindicates 
the early interpretations of it which I am relating. Of course I 
must be understood to mean, and a memorable circumstance it is, 
that this belief of the Church that Antichrist should be con¬ 
nected with the Jews, was expressed long before Julian’s time, 
and that we still possess the works in which it is contained. We 
have the writings of two Fathers, both Bishops and martyrs 
of the Church, who lived at least one hundred and fifty years 
before Julian, and less than one hundred years after St. John. 
They both distinctly declare Antichrist’s connexion with the Jews. 

The o.ne of them speaks as follows : “ In the Temple which 
is at Jerusalem the adversary will sit, endeavouring to show 
himself to be the Christ 

And the other says, “ Antichrist will be he who shall resus¬ 
citate the kingdom of the Jews 

' .“ cujus (Dei)jussu hoc, quod est in Uierosolymis, factum est Templum, 
ob eas caussas qua; a nobis dicta; sunt; in quo adversarius sedebit, tentans semet- 
ipsnm Christum ostendcre, sicut et Dominus ait, ‘ Quum autem vidcritis Abo- 
ndnationem desoJalionis,’” &c. Iren. Hrvr. v. 25. 

* .. . OTTip MeuKTm oi/x irtpov dXX’ i) o 'Avrtxpiorof, o lyeipofitvoc, of 
C « 
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What makes this still more observable is, that the recent 
Shadow of Antichrist, whom our fathers or we ourselves saw, by 
a sort of fatality (so to speak) took up the cause of the Jews, 
and was almost hailed by them as their Messiah, and seemed to 
be drawn irresistibly towards and to hover about the Holy Land, 
which the early Church considered would be the scene of Anti¬ 
christ’s exploits. 

3. Next let us ask. Will Antichrist profess any sort of religion 
at all 1 Neither true God nor false God will he worship : so 
far is clear, and yet something more, and that obscure, is told 
us. Indeed, as far as the prophetic accounts go, they seem at 
first sight incompatible with each other. Antichrist is to “exalt 
himself over all that is called God or worshipjied.” He wdll set 
himself forcibly against idols and idolatry, as the early teachers 
agree in declaring. Yet in the book of Daniel we read, “ In 
his estate shall he honour the God of forces; and a God whom 
his fathers knew not shall he honour with gold and silver, and 
with precious stones and pleasant things. Thus shall he do in 
the most strong holds with a strange god, whom he shall acknow¬ 
ledge und increase with glory'.” What is meant by the words 
translated “ God of forces,” and afterwards called “ a strange 
God,” is quite hidden from us, and probably will be so till the 
event; but any how some sort of false worship is certainly 
predicted as the mark of Antichrist, with this prediction the 
contrary way, that he shall set himself against all idols, as well 
as against the true God. Now it is not at all extraordinary that 
there should be this contrariety in the prediction, for w'e know 
generally that infidelity leads to superstition, and that the men 
most reckless in their blasphemy are cowards also. They cannot 
be consistent if they would. But let me notice here again a 
remarkable coincidence, which is contained in the history of the 

leaf avTbg Ttjv ’lovdaiav ^aaiKuav dvaar^ao. Hippo), do Anlichristo, § 20, 
St. Cyril of .lerusaleni also speaks of Anticlirist building the Jewish Temple; 
and he too wrote before Julian's attempt, and*(what is remarkable) prophesied 
it would fail, because Julian was not the Antichrist, who atone could do it. 
Vide Fluff. Hist. x. 37. 

> Dan. xi. 38, 30. 
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last fifty years,—a coincidence between actual events and pro¬ 
phecy sufficient to show us that the apparent contradiction in 
the latter may easily be reconciled, though beforehand we may 
not see how ; sufficient to remind us that the all-watchful eye, 
and the all-ordaining hand of God is still over the world, and 
that the seeds sown in prophecy above two thousand years since, 
are not dead, but from time to time, by blade and tender shoot, 
give earnest of the future harvest. Surely the world is impreg¬ 
nated with unearthly elements, which ever and anon, in unhealthy 
seasons, give lowering and muttering tokens of the wrath to 
come ! 

In that great and famous nation which is near us, once great 
for its love of Christ’s Church, since memorable for deeds of 
blasphemy, which leads me here to mention it, and now, when it 
should be pitied and prayed for, made unhappily our own model 
in too many respects,—followed when it should be condemned, 
and admired when it should be excused,— in the capital of that 
powerful and celebrated nation, there took place, as we all well 
know, within the last fifty years, an open apostacy from Christ¬ 
ianity ; not from Christianity only, but from every kind of 
worship which might retain any semblance or pretence of the 
great truths of religion. Atheism was absolutely professed ; 
—yet in spite of this, it seems a contradiction in terms to 
say it, a certain sort of worship, and that, as the prophet ex¬ 
presses it, “ a strange worship,” was introduced. Observe what 
this was. 

I say, they avowed on the one hand Atheism. They prevailed 
upon an unhappy man, whom their proceedings had forced upon 
the Church as an Archbishop, to come before them in public 
and declare that there was no God, and that what he had hitherto 
taught was a fable. They wrote up over the burial-places that 
death was an eternal sleep. They closed the Churches, they 
seized and desecrated the gold and silver plate belonging to 
them, turning these sacred instruments, like Belshazzar, to the 
use of their impious revellings; they formed mock processions, 
clad in priestly garments, and singing profane hymns. They 
annulled the divine ordinance of marriage, resolving it into a 
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mere civil contract to be made and dissolved at pleasure. These 
things are but a part of their enormities. 

On the other hand, after having broken away from all restraint 
towards God and man, they gave a name to the reprobate state 
itself into which they had thrown themselves, and exalted it, that 
very negation of religion, or rather that real and living blasphemy, 
into a kind of God. They called it Liberty, and they literally 
worshipped it as a divinity. It would almost be incredible, that 
men who had flung off all religion should be at the pains to 
assume a new and senseless worship of their own devising, whether 
in superstition or in mockery, were not events so recent and so 
notorious. After abjuring our Lord and Saviour, and blasphe- 
modsly declaring Him to be an impostor, they proceeded to decree, 
in the public assembly of the nation, the adoration of Liberty 
and Equality as divinities ; and they appointed festivals besides 
in honour of Reason, the Country, the Constitution, and the 
Virtues. Further, they determined that tutelary gods, even 
dead men, may be canonized, consecrated, and worshipped; and 
they enrolled in the number of these some of the most notorious 
infldcls and profligates of the last century. The remains of the 
two principal of these were brought in solemn procession into 
one of their Churches, and placed upon the holy altar itself; 
incense was offered to them, and the assembled multitude bowed 
down in worship before one of them—before what remained on 
earth of an inveterate enemy of Christ. 

Now, I do not mention all this as considering it the fulfilment 
of the prophecy, nor, again, as if the fulfilment when it comes 
will be in this precise way, but merely to point out, what the 
course of events has shown us in these latter times, that there 
are ways of fulfilling sacred announcements that seem at first 
sight contradictory,—that men may oppose every existing wor¬ 
ship, true and false, and yet take up a worship of their own 
from pride, wantonness, policy, superstition, fanaticism, or other 
reasons. 

And further, let it be remarked that there was a tendency 
in the infatuated people 1 have spoken of, to introduce the old 
Roman democratic vrorship, as if further to show us that Rome, 
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the fourth monster of the prophet’s vision, is not dead. They 
even went so far as to restore the worship of one of the Roman 
divinities (Ceres) by name, raised a statue to her, and appointed 
a festival in lier honour. This indeed was inconsistent with 
exalting; themselves “ above all that is called God but I 
mention it, as I have said, not as throwing light upon the pro¬ 
phecy, but to show that the spirit of old Rome has not passed 
from the world, though its name is almost extinct. 

Still further, it is startling to observe, that that former apos¬ 
tate in the early times, the Emperor Julian, he too was engaged 
in bringing back Roman Paganism. 

Further still, let it be observed that Antiochus too, the Anti¬ 
christ before Christ, the persecutor of tlie Jews, he too signalised 
himself in forcing the Pagan worship upon them, introducing it 
even into the 'I'eniple. 

We know not what is to come; but this we may safely say, 
that, improbable as it is that Paganism should ever be publicly 
restored and enforced by authority for any time, however short, 
even three years and a half, yet it is far less improbable now 
than it was fifty years ago, before the event occurred which 1 
have referred to. Who would not have been thought a madman 
or idiot, before that period, who had conjectured such a por¬ 
tentous ajiproximation to Paganism as actually took place? 

4. Now let us recur to the ancient Fathers, and see whether 
their further anticipations do not run parallel to the events which 
have since happened. 

Antichrist, as they considered, will come out of the Roman 
Empire just upon its destruction that is, the Roman Empire 
will in its last days divide itself into ten parts, and the enemy 
will come up suddenly out of it upon these ten, and subdue 
three of them, or all of them perhaps, and (as the prophet con¬ 
tinues) “ shall speak great w'ords against the Most High, and 
shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and think 
to change times and laws, and they shall be given into his 
hand until a time, times, and the dividing of timeNow 
it is very observable that one of the two early Fathers whom 


* Dan. vii. 25. 
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I have already cited expressly says that the ten states (the 
“toes” of Dan. ii.) which will at length appear, shall be demo¬ 
cracies. I say this is observable, considering the present state of 
the world, the tendency of things in this day towards democracy, 
and the instance which has been presented to us of democracy 
witliin the last fifty years, in those occurrences in France to 
which I have already alluded. 

Another expectation of the early Church was, that the Roman 
monster, after remaining torpid for centuries, would wake up at 
the end of the world, and be restored in all its laws and forms ; 
anjl this too, considering those same recent events to which I have 
alluded, is certainly worth nothing also. One of the Fathers whom 
1 have already quoted, expressly deduces from a passage in the 
xiii. chapter of the Apocaly])se, that “ the system of Augustus, 
who was founder of the Roman F.mpirc, shall be adopted and esta¬ 
blished by him (Anticlirist), in order to his own aggrandizement 
and glory. This is the fourth monster whose head was wounded 
and healed; in that the empire was destroyed and came to 
nought, and was divided into ten. But at this time Antichrist, 
as being a man of resources, will heal and restore it: so that 
it will be active and vigorous once more through the system 
which he establishes 

I will Imt notice one other expectation falling in with the 
foregoing notion of the re-establishment of Roman power, enter¬ 
tained by the Fathers whom I have cited several times ; viz. 
one concerning the name of Antichrist, as spoken of in the xiiith 
chapter of Revelations : “ Here is wisdom,” says the inspired 

* ... Touro}v ovv irrofthnov. Kai ruir ^tKa SaKTvXiov T»7e tiKovotj ti’c ih/jaoKpa- 
rine Kai rwv ttKa Ktpdrijiv rov TtrufSTov Unction ttQ oIku fiaai- 

Xn'af pffHaOit'Tuiv, Uufiir aa^iarffxir rd TTporopfen. llippul. lie Antichristo, 

§27. 

^ . TOVTO anfsatpu. on sard rdv AvyovOTOV vd^ov. dip' oh Kai r) ^aaiXtia 

'I’ni/iaiW avt'kart], ohrio Kai avros KeXtvirn Kai hiard^ii uiravra imKVpw]', 
ihu Tuvrov hoKav tavrov ■xXixova 'KipiTTinoiipivoQ. Toiiro yap tan to OtjOiov 
rh T'tTapror, oh trrXijyri a) KtfaXi) Kai waXivt 6 tpajTtv 07 j. hid to KaraXvfii'iPat 
aVTt)v, T) Kai dnpaadpvat, Kai tic htKa htahi)para dvaXvOpvae op tort irav- 
oipyoc dill wairtp Otpa-Trivaii avrpv Kai dvavtioatt.... (vepytinti yap Kai 
iaxhatt ttiIXiv ltd top vtt' avrov ipiZoptpop popop. Hippol. de Anticliristo, 
§ 4t». 
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text, “ let him that hath understanding count the number of the 
beast, for it is the number of a man, and his number is six 
luindred threescore and six.” 1 hey botli give a name, (tlie 
letters of wliieh together in Greek make up this number) cha¬ 
racteristic of tlie position of Anticlirist as the head of the Roman 
Enijtire in its restored state, viz. the word Latinos, or the 
Latin king. 

'i'he earlier of these Fathers speaks as follows : “ F.xpect that 
the emitire will first be divided into ten kings ; then while they 
are reigning and heginning to settle and aggrandize themselves, 
suddenly one will come and claim the kingdom, and frighten 
them, having for his name the very number 6C6 ; him recognize 
as the Al.omination of Desolation. This is implied in the Apos¬ 
tle’s sa\ ing, ' When they shall say peace and safety, then sudden 
desiiiiciion shall come on them*.’’’ Then he goes on to mention, 
together with two other words, the name of Latinos as answering 
to the nnmbi r, and says of it, “ This is very probable, since it is 
the name of the last empire for the Latins (that is, the Romans) 
are now in power 

The other Father thus speaks ; “ Since.the wound of the 

first monster was healed.and it is plain that the Latins are 

that empire, therelore he is called the Latin King (Latinus), the 
name passing from an empire to an individuah'.” Whether this 
anticipation will be fulfilled or not, we cannot say. I only men- 

* " Stipules firniuni nmnerum ,|ui a Scriptiira annunciatus cst, id est, sexcen- 
tonmi spx-iaima sex, sustineant priniuni tpiidein divisioiiem re^tni in decern ; post 
deinde, illis regiiaiiiibus et incipienlibus corrigere sua negotia, et aiigere suum 
rogniini, <|ui dc improviso advenerit l•pgmml sibi vindicans et terrebit priedictos, 
liabens lumien tontinens pra-dictuin nuineruin, hunc vere cognoscere esse Abonii- 
nationeni desoiationis. Hoc et Apostolus ait, ‘ Ciuuni dixerint,’’’ &c. Iren, lla-r. 

V. :to. 

^ “ Sed et Aarfo’oe nomcn habet sexcenitorum sexaginta sex nunieruin ; et 
valde verisiinile est, (juoniam novissimuin regnuni hoc habet voeabuluin. Latin! 
eniin sunt qui nunc regnant.” Iren. Hcer. ibid. He goes on, however, to say 
he prei'ers one of the other words. 

^ ... dXX’ tTTor.*/ TToot^Otifiev Xtyovrep, brt idtprortodij )/ TrXrjyrj tov Qtjpiov 
T ov Trpuiroe, Kal rrtuf/ffft XaXtTv rr/v eixdva, TuvrtffriVfic^vffe' ipavtpop o’ tari 
Traoiv, bn or KparovvTf^ tri vvv eiol Aareivoi, tiQ ti'6c ovv avOponrov ovopa 
ftiTayofitvov yivtrai Aortooc. llipp. de Amichristo, § 50. 
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tion it as showing the belief of the Fathers in the restoration 
and re-establishment of the Uoman empire, which has certainly 
since their day been attempted. 

It seems then, on the wliole, that, as far as the testimony of 
the early Church goes. Antichrist will be an open blasphemer, 
opposing himself to every existing worship, true and false,—a 
persecutor, a patron to the Jews, and a restorer of their worship, 
and, further, the author of a novel kind of worship. Moreover, 
he will appear suddenly, at the very end of the Koman empire, 
which once was and now sleeps ; that he will knit it into one, and 
engraft his Judaism and his new’ worship (a sort of Paganism, it 
may be) upon the old discipline of Caesar Augustus ; that in con¬ 
sequence he will earn tlie title of the Latin or Roman King, as 
best expressive of his place and character; lastly, that he will 
pass away as suddenly as he came. 

Now concerning this, I repeat, I do not wish to pronounce how 
far the early Church was right or wrong in these anticipations, 
though events since have variously tended to strengthen its 
general interpretations of Scripture prophecy. 

It may be asked. What practical use is there in speaking of 
these things, if they be doubtful ? With a short notice of this 
objection, 1 shall conclude. 

First, it is not unprofitable to bear in mind that we are still 
under what may be called a miraculous system. I do not mean 
to maintain that literal miracles are taking place now, but that 
our present state is a portion of a providential course, which be¬ 
gan in miracle, and at least at the end of the world, if not 
before, will end in miracle. The particular expectations above 
detailed may he right or wrong ; yet an Antichrist, whoever and 
whatever he be, is to come ; marvels are to come ; the old Ro¬ 
man empire is not extinct; the devil, if bound, is bound but for 
a season ; the contest of good and evil is not ended. I repeat it, 
in the present state of things, when the great object of education is 
supposed to be the getting rid of things supernatural, when we are 
bid to laugh and jeer at believing every thing we do not see, are 
told to account for every thing by things known and ascertained, 
and to assay every statement by the touchstone of experience, I 
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must think that this vision of Antichrist, as a supernatural power 
to come, is a great providential gain, as being a counterpoise to 
the evil tendencies of the age. 

And next, it must surely be profitable for our thoughts to be 
sent backward and forward to the beginning and the end of the 
Gospel times, to the first and second coming of Christ. What 
we want, is to understand that we are in the place in which the 
early Christians were, with the same covenant, ministry, sacra¬ 
ments, and duties ;—to realize a state of things long past away ; 
—to feel that we are in a sinful world, a world lying in wickedness; 
—to discern our position in it, that we are witnesses in it, that 
reproach and suffering are our portion,—so that we must not 
“think it strange” if they come upon us, hut a kind of gracious 
exception if they do not;—to have our hearts awake, as if we 
had seen Christ and His Apostles, and seen their miracles,— 
awake to the hope and waiting of His second coming, looking 
out for it, nay, desiring to see the tokens of it;—thinking often 
and much of the judgment to come, dwelling on and adequately 
entering into the thought, that me individually shall be judged. 
All these surely are acts of true and saving faith ; and this is one 
substantial use of the Hook of llevelations, and other prophetical 
parts of Scripture, quite distinct from our knowing their real 
interpretation, viz. to take the veil from our eyes, to lift up the 
covering which lies over the face of the world, and make us see, 
day by day, as we go in and out, as we get up and lie down, as 
we labour, and walk, and rest, and recreate ourselves, the Throne 
of God set up in the midst of us. His majesty and His judgments. 
His Son's continual intercession for the elect, their trials, and 
their victory. 

May God enable us all thus to walk by faith, not by sight, 
and live in the past and future, not in the present! 
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Rev. xvii. 18. 

“ The woman which thou sawcst is that great city, which rcigneth 
over the kings of the earth.” 

The city spoken of in these words is evidently Rome, which was 
then the seat of empire all over the earth,—which was supreme 
even.in Judaea. We hear of the Romans all through the Gospels 
and Acts. Our Saviour was born when His mother, the Blessed 
Virgin, and Joseph, were brought up to Bethlehem to be taxed 
by the Roman governor. He was crucified under Pontius 
Pilale, the Roman governor. St. Paul was at various times pro¬ 
tected by the circumstance of his being a Roman citizen ; on the 
other hand, when he was seized and imprisoned, it was by the 
Roman governors, and at last he was sent to Rome itself, to the 
emperor, and eventually martyred there, together with St. Peter. 
Thus the sovereignty of Rome, at the time when Christ and 
His Apostles preached and wrote, which is a matter of historical 
notoriety, is forced on our notice in the New Testament itself. It 
is undeniably meant in the text, by the great city which reigneth 
over the kings of the earth. 

The connexion of Rome with the reign and exploits of Anti¬ 
christ, is so often brought before us in the controversies of the 
day, that it may be well, after what I have already had occasion 
to say on the subject of the last enemy of the Church, to consider 
now what Scripture prophecy says concerning Rome; which I 
shall attempt to do, as before, with the guidance of the early 
Fathers. 
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Now let us observe what the Cliapter says, in which the text 
occurs, concerning Rome, and what we may deduce from it. 

This great city is described under the image of a woman, 
cruel, profligate, and impious. Slie is described as arrayed in all 
worldly splendour and costliness, in purple and scarlet, in gold 
and precious stones, and pearls, as shedding and drinking the 
blood of the saints, till she was drunken with it. Moreover she 
is called by the name of “ Babylon the Great,” to signify her 
power, wealth, profaneiiess, pride, sensuality, and persecuting 
spirit, after the pattern of tha{ former enemy of the Church. I 
need not here relate how all this really answered to the character 
and history of Rome at the time St. John spoke of it. There 
never was a more ambitious, haughty, hardhearted, and worldly 
peojrle than the Romans; never any, for none else had ever the 
opportunity, which so persecuted the Church. Christians suffered 
ten persecutions at their hands, as they are commonly reckoned, 
and very horrible ones, extending over two hundred and fifty 
years. The day would fail to go through an account of the tor¬ 
tures they suffered from Rome; so that the Apostle’s description 
rvas as signally fulfilled afterwards as a prophecy, as it was 
accurate at the time as an historical notice. 

This guilty city, represented by St. John as an abandoned 
woman, is said to be seated on “ a scarlet-coloured monster, full 
of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns.” 
Here we are sent back by the projthetic description to the seventh 
chapter of Daniel, in which the four great empires of the world 
arc shadowed out under the figure of four beasts, a lion, a bear, a 
leopard, and a nameless monster, “ diverse” from the rest, “ dread¬ 
ful and terrible, and strong exceedingly “ and it had ten horns.” 
This surely is the very same beast which St. John saw : the ten 
horns mark it. Now this fourth beast in Daniel’s vision is the 
Roman empire ; therefore “ the beast” on which the woman sat, 
is the Roman empire. And this agrees very acc^irately with the 
actual position of things in history ; for Rome, the mistress of 
the world, might well be said to sit upon, and be carried about 
triumphantly on tiiat world which she had subdued, and made her 
creature. Further, the prophet Daniel explains the ten horns 
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of the beast to be “ ten kings that shall arise” out of this 
empire; in which St. John agree.s, saying, “ The ten horns which 
thou sawest are ten kings, which have received ho kingdom as 
yet, but receive power as kings one hour with the beast.” More¬ 
over in a former vision Daniel speaks of the empire as destined 
to be “divided,” as “ partly strong and partly broken’.” Fur¬ 
ther still, this empire, the beast of burden of the woman, was at 
length to rise against her and devour her, as some savage animat 
might turn upon its keeper ; and it was to do this in the time of 
its divided or multiplied existence. “The ten horns which thou 
sawest upon the beast, these shall hate” her, “ and shall make her 
desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh and burn her with 
fire.” Such was to be the end of the great city. Lastly, three 
of the kings, perhaps all, are said to be subdued by Antichrist, 
who is to come up suddenly while they are in power; for such 
is the course of Daniel’s prophecy—“ Another shall rise after 
them, and be shall be diverse from the first, and he shall subdue 
three kings, and he shall speak great words against the Most 
High, and shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and think 
to change times and laws ; and they shall be given into his hands 
until a time, times, and the dividing of tiiiie.” This power, who 
was to rise upon the kings, is Antichrist; and 1 would have you 
observe how' Uome and Antichrist stand towards each other in 
the prophecy. Rome is to fall before Antichrist rises ; for the 
ten kings are to destroy Rome, and Antichrist is then to appear 
and supersede the ten kings. As far as we dare judge from the 
words, this seems clear. St. John says, “ the ten horns shall 
hate and devour” the woman : and Daniel says, “ I considered 
the horns, and behold, there came up among them another little 
horn” with “ eyes like the eyes of a man, and a mouth speaking 
great things —that is Antichrist. 

Now then, let us consider how far these prophecies have been 
fulfilled, and w|jat seems to remain. 

In the first place, the Roman empire did break up, as foretold. 
It divided into a number of separate kingdoms, such as our owm, 
France, and the like; yet it is diificult to number ten accurately 
t Dan. ii. 41, 42. 
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and exactly. Next, though Rome certainly has been desolated 
in the most fearful and miserable way, yet it has not exactly suf¬ 
fered from ten parts of its own former empire, but from barba¬ 
rians who came down upon it from regions external to it ; and, 
in the third place, it still exists as a city, nhereas it was to be 
“ desolated, devoured, and burned with fire." And, fourthly, 
there is one point in the description of the ungodly city, which 
has hardly been fulfilled at all in the case of Rome. She had 
“ a golden cup in her hand full of abominations,’’ and made 
“ the inhabitants of the earth drunk with the wine of her forni¬ 
cation expressions which imply surely some seduction or de¬ 
lusion which she was enabled to practise upon the world, and 
which, I say, has not been fulfilled in the case of that great 
imperial city upon seven hills of which .St. John spake. Let us 
consider some of these points more at length. 

I say, the Roman empire has scarcely yet been divided into 
ten. The prophet Daniel is conspicuous among the inspired 
writers for the clearness and exactness of his predictions ; so 
much so, that some infidels, overcome by the truth of them, 
could only take refuge in the unworthy, and, at the same time, 
most unreasonable and untenable supposition, that they w'ere 
written after the events which they profess to forctel. But we 
have had no such e.xact fulfilment in history of the ten kings ; 
therefore we must suppose that it is yet to come. With this ac¬ 
cords the ancient notion, that they were to come at the end of the 
world, and last but a .short time. Antichrist coming upon them. 
There have, indeed, been approximations to that number, yet, I 
conceive, nothing more. Now observe how the actual state of 
things corre.sponds to the prophecy, and to the primitive interpre¬ 
tation of it. It is difficult to say whether the Roman empire is 
gone or not: in one sense, it is,—for it is divided into kingdoms ; 
in another sense, it is not,—for the date cannot be assigned at 
which it came to an end, and much might be said in various ways, 
to show that it might be considered still existing, though in a muti¬ 
lated and decayed state. But if this be so, and if it is to end in 
ten vigorous kings, as Daniel says, then it must one day revive. 
Now observe, 1 say, how the prophetic description answers to 
this account of it. “ The Beast,” that is, the Roman empire, “ the 
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Monster that thou sawest, was and is not, and shall ascend out 
of the abyss, and go into perdition.” Again, mention is made of 
“ the Beast that was, and is not, and yet is.” Again, we are ex¬ 
pressly told that the ten kings and the empire shall rise together ; 
the kings appearing at the time of the monster’s resurrection, 

not in its languid and torpid state. “ The ten kings.have 

received no kingdom as yet, but receive power as kings one hour 
with the beast.” , If, then, the Roman power is still prostrate, 
the ten kings have not come ; and if the ten kings have not come, 
the destined destroyers of the woman, the full judgments upon 
Rome have not yet come. 

Thus the full measure of judgment has not fallen upon Rome ; 
yet her sufferings, and the sufferings of her empire, have been 
very severe. St. Peter seems to predict them, in his First Epistle, 
as then impending. He seems to imply, that Christ’s visitation, 
which was then just occurring, was no local or mijjmentary venge¬ 
ance upon one people or city, but a solemn and extended judg¬ 
ment of the whole earth, though beginning at Jerusalem. “ The 
time is come,” he says, “ when judgment must begin at the house 
of God (at the sacred city); and, if it first begin at us, what 
shall the end be of them that obey not the Gospel of God? And 
if the righteous scarcely be saved” (i. e. the remnant who should 
go forth of Zion, according to the prophecy, that chosen seed in 
the Jewish Church which received Christ when He came, and 
took the new name of Christians, and shot forth and grew far 
and wide into a fresh Church, or, in other words, the elect whom 
our Saviour speaks of as being involved in all the troubles and 
judgments of the devoted people, yet safely carried through) ; 
” if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner appear,”—the inhabitants of the world at large’ ? 

Here is intimation of the presence of a fearful scourge, which was 
then going over all the ungodly world, beginning at apostate Jeru¬ 
salem, and punishing it. Such was the case; vengeance first fell 
upon the once holy city, which was destroyed by the Romans: it 
proceeded next against the executioners themselves The empire 
was disorganized, and broken to pieces with dissensions and insur- 

> 1 Pet. iv. 17 , 18. Vide also Jcr. xxv. 28, 29. Ezek. ix. 6. 

’ Vide Is. xlvii. 5, C. 
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rections, with plagues, famines, and earthquakes, while countless 
hosts of barbarians attacked it from the north and east, and por¬ 
tioned it out, and burned and pillaged Rome itself. The judg¬ 
ment, I say, which began at Jerusalem, steadily tracked its way 
for centuries round and round the world, till at length, with un¬ 
erring aim, it smote the haughty mistress of all nations herself, 
the guilty woman seated upon the fourth monster which Daniel 
saw. I will mention one or two of these fearful inflictions. 

Hosts of barbarians came down upon the civilized world, the 
Roman empire. One multitude,—though multitude is a feeble 
word to describe them,—invaded France ’, which was living in 
peace and prosperity under the shadow of Rome. They desolated 
and burned town and country. Seventeen provinces were made a 
desert. Eight metropolitan cities were set on fire and destroyed. 
Multitudes of Christians peri>hed even in the churches. 

The fruitful coast of Africa was the scene of another of these 
invasions *. The barbarians gave no quarter to any who opposed 
them. They tortured their captives, of whatever age, rank, and 
sex, to force them to discover their wealth. They drove away 
the inhabitants of the cities to the mountains. They ransacked 
tlie churches. They destroyed even the fruit-trees, so complete 
was the desolation. 

Of judgments in the course of nature, I will mention three out 
of a great number. One, an inundation from the sea in all parts 
of the Eastern empire. The water overflowed the coast for two 
miles inland, sweeping away houses and inhabitants along a line 
of some thousand miles. One great city (Alexandria) lost fifty 
thousand persons 

The second, a series of earthquakes ; some of which were felt 
all over the empire. Constantinople was thus shaken above forty 
days together. At Antioch 250,000 persons perished in another. 

And in the third place a plague, which lasted (languishing and 
reviving) through tlie long period of fifty-two years. In Con- 
stantiiiople during three months there died daily 5000, and at 
length 10,000 persons. I give these facts from a modern writer, 

' A. D. 407 . Vide Gibbon, Hist. vol. v. chap. 30. * A. D. 430. Vide 

Gibbon, Hist. vol. vi. chap. 33, * A. D. 365. Ibid. vol. iv. chap. 26. 

vot. V. —83. D 
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who is neitlier favourable to Christianity, nor credulous in matters 
of historical testimony. In some countries the population was 
wasted away altogether, and has not recovered to this day 

Such were the scourges by which the fourth monster of 
Daniel’s vision was brought low, “ the Lord God’s sore judgments, 
the sword, the famine, and the pestilence^.” Such was the pro¬ 
cess by which “ that which letteth,” (in St. Paul’s language) 
began to be “ taken awaythough not altogether removed even 
at this day. 

And, while the world itself was thus plagued, not less was the 
offending city which had ruled it. Rome was taken and plundered 
three several times. The inhabitants were murdered, made cap¬ 
tives, or obliged to fly all over Italy. The gold and jewels of 
the queen of the nations, her precious silk and purple, and her 
works of art, were carried off or destroyed. 

These are great and notable events, and certainly form part 
of the predicted judgment upon Rome; at the same time they 
do not adequately fulfil the prophecy, which says expressly, on 
the one hand, that the ten portions of the empire itself which had 
almost been slain, shall rise up against the cily, and “ make 
her desolate and burn her with fire,” which they have not yet 
done; and, on the other hand, that the city shall experience a 
total destruction, which has not yet befallen her, for she still 
exists. St. John’s words on the latter point are clear and de¬ 
terminate. “ Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen ; and is become 
the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and 
a cage of every unclean and hateful bird’words which would 
seem to refer us to the curse upon the literal Babylon ; and we 
know how it was fulfilled. The prophet Isaiah had said, that 
in Babylon “ wild beasts of the desert should lie there, and their 
houses be full of doleful creatures, and owls should dwell there, and 
satyrs,” or devils, “ should dance there ’’And we know that all 
this has happened to Babylon ; it is a heap of ruins ; no man 
dwells there ; nay, it is diflicult to say even where exactly it was 
placed, so great is the desolation. Such a desolation St. John 

* A. D. 540. Ibid. vol. vii. chap. 43. 

* Ezek. xiv. 21. ® Rev. xviii. 2. * Isai. xiii. 21. 
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seems to predict, concerning the guilty persecuting city we are 
considering; and in spite of what she has suffered, such a deso¬ 
lation has not come upon her yet. Again, “ she shall be utterly 
burnt with fire, for strong is the Lord God, who judgeth her.” 
Surely this implies utter destruction, annihilation. Again, “a 
mighty angel took up a stone, like a great millstone, and cast it 
into the sea, saying, Thus with violence shall that great city 
Babylon be thrown down, and shall be found no more at all.” 

To these passages I would add this reflection. Surely Rome 
is spoken of in Scripture as a more inveterate enemy of God and 
His saints even than Babylon, as the great pollution and bane of 
the earth : if then Babylon has been destroyed wholly, much 
more, according to all reasonable conjecture, will Rome be de¬ 
stroyed one day. 

It may be farther observed, that serious men in the early Church 
certainly thought that the barbarian invasions were not all that 
Rome was to receive in the way of vengeance, but that God 
would one day destroy it by the fury of the elements. “ Rome,” 
says one of them, at a time when a barbarian conqueror had pos¬ 
session of the city, and all things seemed to threaten its destruc¬ 
tion, “ Rome shall not be destroyed by the nations, but shall 
consume away internally, worn out by storms of lightning, whirl¬ 
winds, and eartliquakes 

This is what may be said on the one side, but after all some¬ 
thing may be said on the other ; not indeed to show that the 
pro])liecy is already fully accomplished, for it certainly is not, 
but to show that, granting this, what accomplishment remains 
has reference not to Rome, but to some other object or objects 
of divine vengeance. I shall explain my meaning under two heads. 

1. hirst, why has not Rome been destroyed hitherto? how 
was it that the barbarians left it ? Babylon sunk under the 

t Greg. Dial. ii. l.'i. Dr. Burton, Antiq. of Rome, p. 475, quotes the following 
pas-sage of St. Malachi's prophecy, (A. 1). 1130,) about the line of the Popes, 
which seems to look the same way. “ In the last persecution of the Holy Church, 
Peter of Rome shall be on the throne, who shall feed his flock in many tribula¬ 
tions. When these are past, the cily upon seven hills shall be destroyed, and the 
awful Judge shall judge the people." 

D 2 
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avenger whom God brought against it—Rome has not: why is 
this ? for if there has been a something to procrastinate the ven¬ 
geance due to Rome hitherto, peradventure that obstacle may 
act again and again, and stay the uplifted hand of divine wrath 
till the end come. The cause seems to be simply this, that 
when the barbarians came down, God had a people in that city. 
Babylon was a mere prison of the Church ; Rome had received 
her as a guest. The Church dwelt in Rome, and while her chil¬ 
dren suffered in the heathen city from the barbarians, so again they 
were there the life and the salt of the city where they suffered. 

Christians understood this at the time, and availed them¬ 
selves of their position. They remembered Abraham’s inter¬ 
cession for Sodom, and the gracious announcement made him, 
that had there been ten righteous men therein, it would have 
been saved. 

Whep the city was worsted, threatened, and at length over¬ 
thrown, the Pagans had cried out that Chrisiiayiity mas the 
cause of this. They said they had always flourished under 
their idols, and that these idols and devils (gods as they called 
them) were displeased at them for the numbers among them 
who had been converted to the faith of the Gospel, and had in 
consequence deserted them, given tltem over to their enemies, 
and brouglit vengeance upon them. On the other hand, they 
scoffed at the Christians, saying in effect, “ Where is now your 
God? Why does he not save you ? You are not better off than 
we;—like the impenitent thief, “If Thou be the Christ, save 
Thyself and us;’’ or, like the multitude, “ If He be the Son of 
God, let him come down from the Cross.’’ This was during the 
time of one of the most celebrated bishops and doctors of tlie 
Church, St. Austin ; and he replied to their challenge. He re¬ 
plied to them, and to his brethren also, some of whom were of¬ 
fended and shocked that such calamities should have happened to 
a city which had become Christian '. He pointed to the cities 
which had already sinned and been visited, and showed that they 
had altogether perished, whereas Rome was still preserved. Here 
then he said was the very fulfilment of the promise of God, an- 
* Austin, de Urbis Excidio, vol. vi. p. 622. Ed. Ben. et de Oir. Dei,i. 1—7- 
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nounced to Abraham ; for the sake of the Christians in it, Rome 
was chastised, not overthrown utterly. 

Historical facts support St. Augustine’s view of things : God 
showed visibly, not only provided secretly, that the Church 
should be the salvation of the city. The fierce conqueror, Alaric, 
who first came against it, exhorted his troops, “ to respect the 
Churches of the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, as holy and in¬ 
violable sanctuaries and he gave orders that a quantity of 
plate consecrated to St. Peter should be removed into his Church 
from the place where it had been discovered *. 

Again, fifty years afterwards, when Attila was advancing 
against the city, the bishop of Rome of the day, St. Leo, formed 
one of a deputation of three, who went out to meet him, and was 
successful in arresting his purpose. A few years afterwards, Gen- 
seric, the most savage of the barbarian conquerors, appeared before 
the defenceless city. The same fearless prelate went out to meet 
him at the head of his clergy, and though he did not avail to save 
the city from pillage, yet he gained a promise that the unresisting 
multitude should be spared, the buildings protected from fire, 
and the captives from torture’. Thus from the Goth, Huii, and 
Vandal, did the Christian Church shield the guilty city in which 
she dwelt. What a wonderful rule of God’s providence is herein 
displayed, which occurs daily ! the Church sanctifies yet suffers 
with the world, sharing its sufferings yet lightening them. In 
the case before us, it has (if we may humbly say it,) suspended, 
to this day, the vengeance destined to fall upon her who was 
drunk with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. That ven¬ 
geance has never fallen; it is still suspended ; nor can reason 
be given whtj Rome has not fallen under the rule of God’s 
general dealings with His rebellious creatures, and suffered 
(according to the prophecy), the fulness of God’s wrath begun 
in her, except that a Christian Church is still in that city, 
sanctifying it, interceding for it, saving it. That part of the 
Christian Church, (alas!) has in process of time become infected 
with the sins of Rome itself, and learned to be ambitious and 
cruel after the fashion of those who possessed the place afore- 


’ Vide Gibbon, Hist. vol. v. chap. 31. 


’ Ibid. vol. vi. chap. 36, 36. 
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times'. Yet if it were what some would make it, if it were as 
reprobate as heathen Rome itself, what stays the judgment 
long ago begun ? why does not the Avenging Arm, which made 
its first stroke ages since, deal its second and its third, till tlie 
city has fallen? why is not Rome as Sodom and Gomorrah, 
if there be no righteous men in it ? 

This then is the first remark I would make as to the fulfil¬ 


ment of the prophecy which is yet to come ; perchance, through 
God’s mercy, it may be procrastinated even to the end, and never 
be fulfilled. Of this we can know nothing one way or the other. 

2. Secondly, let it be considered, that as Babylon is a type of 
Rome, and of the world of sin and vanity, so Rome in turn 
may be a type also, whether of some other city, or of a proud 
and deceiving world. The woman is said to be Babylon as well 
as Rome, and as she is something more than Babylon, namely, 
Rome, so again she may be something more than Rome, which is 
yet to come. Various great cities in Scripture, are made, 
in their ungodliness and ruin, types of the world itself. Their 
end is described in figures which in their fulness apply only to 
the end of the world ; the sun and moon are said to fall, the 
earth to quake, and the stars to fall from heaven As then 
their ruin prefigures a greater and wider judgment, so the chap¬ 
ters of which the text forms a part may have a further accom¬ 
plishment not in Rome, but in the world itself, or some other 
great city to which we cannot at present apply them, or to all 
the great cities of the world together, and to the spirit that rules 
in them, their avaricious, luxurious, self-dependent, irreligious 
spirit. And in this sense is already fulfilled a portion of the 


chapter before us, which does not apply to heathen Rome ; I 
mean the description of the woman as making men drunk with 


her sorceries and delusions ; for such, surely, nothing but an 


intoxication is that arrogant, ungodly, falsely liberal, and worldly 


spirit, which great cities spread through a country. 


* No opinion, one way or tlie other, is here expressed as to the question, 
how far, as the local Church has saved Koine, so Rome has corrupted the local 
Church, or whether the local Church in consequence, or again whether other 
Cliurches elsewhere, may or may not be types of Antichrist. 

® Vide Isaiuh xiii. 10, &c. 
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To sum up what I have said. The question asked was, Is not 
(as is commonly said and believed among us) Oome mentioned in 
the Apocalypse, as having especial share in the events which will 
come at the end of the world by means or after the time of Anti¬ 
christ ? I answer this, that Rome’s judgments have come on 
her in great measure, when her empire was taken from her ; that 
her persecutions of the Church have been in great measure 
judged, and the Scripture predictions concerning her fulfilled; 
that w hether or not she shall be further judged depends on two 
circumstances, first, whether “ the righteous men” in the city vt'ho 
saved her when her judgment first came may not, through God’s 
great mercy, be allowed to save her still; next, whether the pro¬ 
phecy relates in its fulness to Rome or to some other object or ob¬ 
jects of which Rome is a type. And further, 1 say, that if Rome 
is still to be judged, this must be before Antichrist comes, be¬ 
cause Antichrist comes upon and destroys the ten kings, and 
lasts but a short space, but the ten kings are to destroy Rome. 
On the other hand, so far would seem to be clear, that the 
prophecy itself has not been fully accomplished, whatever we 
decide about Rome’s concern in it. The Roman empire has 
not yet been divided into ten heads, nor has it yet risen against 
the woman, whoever she stands for, nor has the woman yet re¬ 
ceived her ultimate judgment. 

We are warned .against sharing in her sins, and in her punish¬ 
ment. How shall we feel when the end comes, if we be found 
mere children of this world and of its great cities ; with tastes, 
opinions, habits, such as are found in its cities ; with a heart de¬ 
pendent on human society, and a reason moulded by it! What 
a miserable lot will be ours at the last day, to find ourselves be¬ 
fore our Judge, with all the low feelings, prineij^s, and aims 
which the world encourages ; with our thoughts wandering (if 
that be possible then), wandering after vanities ; with thoughts 
which rise no higher than the consideration of our own comforts, 
or our gains; with a haughty contempt for the Church, her 
ministers, her lowly people ; a love of rank and station, an admi¬ 
ration of the splendour and the fashions of the world, an affec¬ 
tation of refinement, a dependence upon our powers of reason. 
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an habitual self-esteem, and an utter ignorance of the number 
and the heinousness of the sins which lie against us ! And when 
the judgment is over, and the saints have gone up to heaven, and 
there is silence and darkness where all was so full of life and 
expectation, where shall we find ourselves ? Men now give fair 
names to sins and sinners; but then all the citizens of Babylon 
will appear in their true colours, as the word of God exhibits 
them, “ as dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and mur¬ 
derers, and idolaters, and lovers and makers of lies.” 
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Daniel xii. 1. 

“ There shall he a time of trouble, such as never mas sinee there mas 
a nation even to that same time; and at that time thy people 
shall be delivered, every one that shall be found mritten in the 
book." 

We have been so accustomed to hear of the persecutions of the 
Church, both from the New Testament and from the history of 
Christianity, that it is well if we have not at length come to 
regard the account as words of course, to speak of them without 
understanding what we say, and to receive no practical benefit 
from having been told of them : much less are we likely to take 
them for what they really are, a characteristic mark of Christ's 
Church. They are not indeed thfe necessary lot of the Church, 
but at least one of her appropriate badges; so that on the whole, 
looking at the course of history, you might set down persecution 
as one of the peculiarities by which you recognise her. And 
our Lord seems to intimate how becoming, how natural persecu¬ 
tion is to the Church, by placing it among ' His Beatjtudes. 
“ Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven giving it the same high 
and honourable rank in the assemblage of evangelical graces, 
which the Sabbath holds among the ten Commandments,—I 
mean, as a sort of sign and token of His followers, and, as such, 
placed in the moral code, though in itself external to it. 

He seems to show us this in another way, viz., as intimating 
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to US the fact, that in persecution the Church begins and ends. 
He left her in persecution, and He will find her in persecution. 
He recognises her as His own,—He framed, and He will claim 
her,—as a persecuted Church, bearing His Cross. And that 
awful relic of Him which He gave her, and which she is found 
with at the end, she cannot have lost by the way. 

The text speaks of the great persecution yet to come—and 
seems referred to by our Lord in His solemn prophecy before 
His passion, in which He comprises both series of events, both 
those which attended His first, and those which will attend at 
His second coming—both persecutions of His Churcli, the early 
and the late. He speaks as followsThen shall be great 
tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the world to 
this time, no, nor ever shall be; and except those days should 
be shortened, there should no flesh be saved ; but for the elect's 
sake, those days shall be shortened 

Having been led, at this season of the year, to speak of that 
dreadful visitation which will precede the return of Christ to 
judge the world, I mean the coming of Antichrist, I will end the 
subject now with a few brief remarks on the persecution which 
will attend it. In saying that a persecution will attend it, I do 
but speak the opinion of the early Church, as I have tried to do 
all along, and shall do in what follows. 

First, I will cite some of the principal texts which seem to 
refer to this last persecution. 

“ Another shall rise after them, and .... he shall speak great 
words against the most High, and shall wear out the saints of the 
most High, and think to change times and laws; and they shall 
be given into his hand until a time, times, and the dividing of 
time ’i. e. three years and a half. 

“ They shall pollute the Sanctuary of strength, and shall take 
away the Daily Sacrifice, and they shall place the Abomination 
that roaketh desolate, and such as do wickedly against the 
Covenant shall he corrupt by flatteries ; but the people that do 
know their God shall be strong and do exploits. And they that 


* Matt, xxiv, 21, 22. 


2 Dan. vii. 24, 25. 
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understand among tlie people, shall instruct many j yet they 
shall fall by the sword, and by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, 
many days 

“ Many shall be purified, and made white, and tried; but the 
wicked shall do wickedly .... and from the time that the Daily 
Sacrifice shall be taken away, and the Abomination that maketh 
desolate set up, there shall be a thousand two hundred and 
ninety days*.” 

“ Then shall be great tribulation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world*,” and so on, as I just now read it. 

“ The beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall 
make war against them, and shall overcome them, and kill them. 
. . . .And they that dwell upon the earth shall rejoice over them, 
and make merry, and shall send gifts one to another, because 
these two prophets tormented them that dwelt on the earth 

“ And the woman fled into the wilderness, where she hath a 
place prepared of God, that they should feed her there a thou¬ 
sand two hundred and threescore days*.” 

“ And there was given unto him a mouth speaking great 
things and blasphemies; and power was given unto him to con¬ 
tinue forty and two months. And he opened his mouth in blas¬ 
phemy against God, to blaspheme His name, and His tabernacle, 
and them that dwell in heaven : and it was given unto him to 
make war with the saints, and to overcome them ,. . and all that 
dwell upon the earth shall worship him, whose names are not 
w ritten in the book of life of the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world*.” 

“ I saw an Angel come down from heaven, having the key of 
the bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand; and he laid 
hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil and 
Satan, and bound him a thousand years.... and after that he 
must be loosed a little season .... and shall go out to deceive the 
nations which are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and 
Magog, to gather them together to battle: the number of whom 

I Dan. xi. 31—33. * Dan. xii. 10, 11. * Matt. xxiv. 21. 

* Rev. xi. 7—10. * Rev. xii. 5. ® Rev. xiii. 5—8. 
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is as the sand of the sea. And they went up on the breadth of 
the earth, and compassed the camp of the saints about, and the 
beloved city 

These passages were understood by the early Christians to 
relate to the persecution, which was to come in the last times; 
and they seem, evidently, to bear upon them that meaning. Our 
Saviour’s words, indeed, about the fierce trial which was coming, 
might seem at first sight to refer to the early persecutions, those 
to which the first Christians were exposed; and doubtless so 
they do: yet, violent as these persecutions were, they were 
not considered by those who suffered them to be the proper 
fulfilment of the prophecy ; and this surely is itself a strong 
reason for thinking they were not so. And it is confirmed by 
parallel passages, such as the text, which certainly speak of a 
persecution still future ; yet surely our Saviour used the very 
words of the text, and referred to what it refers to ; and 
therefore, whatever partial accomplishment His prediction had 
in the early Church, He surely speaks of nothing short of the 
last persecution when His words are viewed in their full scope. 
He says, “ There shall be great tribulation, such as was not since 
the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be: 
and except those days should be shortened, there should no flesh 
be saved ; but for the elect’s sake those days shall be short¬ 
ened.” And immediately after, “ There shall arise false Christs 
and false prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders ; 
insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect.” In accordance with this language, the text says, “ There 
shall be a time of trouble, such as never was since there was a 
nation, even to that same time; and at that time thy people shall 
be delivered, every one that shall be found written in the book.” 
One of the passages I quoted from the Revelations says the 
same, and as strongly: ” It was given him to make war with 
the Saints, and to overcome them .... and all that dwell on the 
earth shall worship him, whose names are not written in the 
book of life 


* Rev. XX. 1—9. 


’ Rev. xiii. 7, 8. 
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Let us then apprehend and realize the idea, thus clearly 
brought before us, that, sheltered as the Church has been from 
persecution for 1500 years, yet a persecution awaits it, before 
the end, fiercer and more perilous than any which occurred at its 
first rise. 

Further, this persecution is to be attended with the cessation 
of all religious worship. “ They shall take away the Daily Sacri¬ 
fice,”—words which the early Fathers interpret to mean, that 
Antichrist will suppress for three years and a half all religious 
worship. St. Augustine questions whether baptism even will be 
administered to infants during tliat season'. 

And further, we are told: “ They shall place the Abomination 
that maketh desolate,”—they shall “ set it upour Saviour 
declares the same. What this means w'e cannot pronounce. In the 
former fulfilment of this prophecy, it has been the introduction 
of he.Tthen idols into God’s house. 

Moreover the reign of Antichrist will be supported, it would 
appear, with a display of miracles, such as the magicians of 
Egypt effected against Moses. On this subject, of course, we 
wait for a fuller explanation of the prophetical language, such as 
the event alone can give us. So far, however, is clear, that 
whether real miracles or not, whether pretended, or the result, 
as some have conjectured, of discoveries in physical science, they 
will produce the same effect as if they were real, viz. the over¬ 
powering the imaginations of such as have not the love of God 
deejtly lodged in their hearts,—of all but the elect. Scripture 
is remarkably precise and consistent in this prediction. “ Signs 
and wonders,” says our Lord, “ insomuch that, if it were pos¬ 
sible, they shall deceive the very elect.” St. Paul speaks of 
Antichrist as one “ whose coming is after the working of Satan, 
with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all de- 
ceivablcness of unrighteousness in them that perish; because 
they received not the love of the Truth, that they might be 
saved. And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lieh” And St. John: “ He doeth 
great wonders, so that He maketh fire come down from heaven 
* Augustine. ’ 2 Thess. ii. 9—11. 
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on the earth in the sight of men, and deceiveth them that dwell 
on the earth by the means of those miracles which he had power 
to do in the sight of the beast 

In these four respects, then, not to look for others, will the 
last persecution be more awful than any of the earlier ones: in 
its being in itself fiercer and more horrible ; in its being attended 
by a cessation of the ordinances of grace, “ the Daily Sacrifice 
and by an open and blasphemous establishment of infidelity, or 
some such enormity, in the holiest recesses of the Church; 
lastly, in being supported by a power of working miracles. 
Well is it for Christians that the days are shortened!—short¬ 
ened for the elect’s sake, lest they should be overwhelmed,— 
shortened, as it would seem, to three years and a half. 

Much might be said, of course, on each of these four particu¬ 
lars ; but I will confine myself to making one remark on the first 
of thcm^ the sharpness of the persecution.—It is to be worse 
than any persecution before it. Now, to understand the force of 
this announcement, we should understand in some degree what 
those former persecutions were. 

This it is very difficult to do in a few words; yet a very slight 
survey of the history of the Church will convince us tliat cruel¬ 
ties more shocking than those which the early Christians suffered 
from their persecutors, are beyond our conception beforehand. 
St. Paul’s words, speaking of the persecutions prior to his time, 
but faintly describe the trial which came upon the Cliurch in his 
day and afterwards. He says of the Jewish saints, “ They 

were tortured, not accepting deliverance ”.they “ had 

trials of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds 
and imprisonment: they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
w'ere tempted, were slain with the sword : they wandered about 
in sheep.skins and goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented.” 
Such were the trials of the Prophets under the Law', who in a 
measure anticipated the Gospel, as in doctrine, so in suffering; 
yet the suffering, when the Gospel came, w'as as much sharper, 
as the doctrine was clearer, than their foretaste of either. 


* Rev. xiii. 13, 14. 
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To show you to what extent the early persecutions went, I 
will read you part of an account of one of them in the south of 
France ; and, as I read it, would have you bear in mind the de¬ 
claration in the text, that there is some suffering still to come, to 
which none which has hitherto happened, is worthy to be com¬ 
pared, and therefore not even what I am now going to read. It 
is written by eye-witnesses. 

“ . . . The rage of the populace, governor, and soldiers, espe¬ 
cially lighted on Sanctus, a deacon ; on Maturus, a late convert; 
on Attains, and on Blandina, a slave, through whom Christ 
showed that the things which are lowly esteemed among men, 
have high account with God. For when we were all in fear, and 
her own mistress was in agony for her, lest she should be unable 
to make even one bold confession, from the weakness of her 
body, Blandina was filled with such strength, that even those 
who tortured her by turns, in every possible way, from morning 
till evening, were w’earied and gave it up, confessing she had 
conquered them. And they wondered at her remaining still alive, 
her whole body being mangled and pierced in every part. But 
that blessed woman, like a brave combatant, renewed her 
strength in confessing ; and it was to her a recovery, a rest, and 

a respite, to say, ‘ I am a Christian.’.Sanctus also endured 

exceedingly all the cruelties of men with a noble patience. 

and to all questions would say nothing but ‘ I am a Christian.’ 
When they had nothing left to do to him, they fastened red hot 
plates of brass on the tenderest parts of his body. But though 
his limbs were burning, he remained upright and unshrinking, 
stedfast in his confession, bathed and strengthened from heaven 
with that fountain of living water that springs from the well of 
Christ. But his body bore witness of what had been done to it, 
being one entire wound and deprived of the external form of 
man.” 

After some days they were taken to the shows where the 
wild beasts were, and went through every torture again, as 
though they had suffered nothing before. Again they were 
scourged, forced into the iron chair (which was red hot,) dragged 
about by the beasts, and so came to their end. “ But Blandina 
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was hung up upon a cross, and placed to be devoured by the 
beasts that were turned in.” Afterwards she was scourged ; at 
last placed in a basket and thrown to a bull, and died under the 
tossings of the furious animal. But the account is far too long 
and minute, and too dreadful, to allow of my going through it. 
I give this merely as a specimen of the sufferings of the early 
Christians from the malice of the devil. 

Take again the sufferings w'hich the Arian Vandals inflicted, at 
a later time. Out of four hundred and sixty Bishops in Africa, they 
sent forty-six out of the country to an unhealthy place, and con¬ 
fined them to bard labour, and three hundred and two to different 
parts of Africa. After an interval of ten years, they banished two 
hundred and twenty more. At another time they tore above four 
thousand Christians, clergy and laity, from their homes, and 
marched them across the sands, till they died either of fatigue or 
ill usage. They lacerated others with scourges, burned them with 
hot iron, and cut off their limbs 

Hear how one of the early Fathers, just when the first perse¬ 
cution was ceasing, meditates on the prospect lying before the 
Church, looking earnestly at the events of his own day, in order 
to discover from them, if he could, whether the predicted evil 
was coming. 

“ There will be a time of affliction, such as never happened 
since there was a nation upon the earth till that time. The fearful 
monster, the great serpent, the unconquerable enemy of mankind, 

ready to devour.The Lord knowing the greatness of the 

enemy, in mercy to the religious, says, ‘ Let those that are in 
Judaea flee to the mountains.’ However, If any feel within him a 
strong heart to wrestle with Satan, let him remain (for I do not de¬ 
spair of the Church’s strength of nerve), let him remain, and lethim 
say, ‘ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ?’.... Thanks 
to God, who limits the greatness of the affliction to a few days, 
for the elect’s sake those days .shall be cut short. Antichrist 
shall reign only three years and a half,” a time, times, and the 
dividing of time.“Blessed surely he who then shall be a 


' Gibbon, Hist. chap. 37. 
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martyr for Christ ! I consider that the martyrs at that season 
will be greater than all martyrs; for the former ones wrestled 
with man only, but these, in the time of Antichrist, will battle 
with Satan himself personally. Persecuting emperors slaugh¬ 
tered the former; but they did not pretend to raise the dead, nor 
made show of signs and wonders : but here there will be the 
persuasion both of force and of fraud, so as to deceive, if pos¬ 
sible, even the elect. Let no one at that day say in his heart, 

‘ What could Christ do more than this? by what virtue worketh 
he these things? Unless God willed it, He would not have per¬ 
mitted it.’ No : the Ajiostle forewarns you, saying beforehand, 

‘ God shall send them a strong delusion,’—not that they may be 
excused, but condemned; those, viz. who believe not in the 
Truth, that is, the true Christ, but take pleasure in unrighteous¬ 
ness, that is, in Antichrist.Prepare thyself, therefore, O 

man ! thou hearest the signs of Antichrist; nor remind only thy¬ 
self of them, but communicate them liberally to all around thee. 
If thou hast a child according to the flesh, delay not to instruct 
him. If thou art a teacher, prepare also thy spiritual children, 
lest they take the false for the True. For ‘ the mystery of ini¬ 
quity doth already work.’ I fear the wars of the nations ; I fear 
the divisions among Christians; I fear the hatred among bre¬ 
thren. F.notigh; but God forbid that it should be fulfilled in our 
day. However, let us be prepared 

To the.se observations I will add only two remarks: first, that 
it is quite certain, that if such a persecution has been foretold, it 
has not yet come, and therefore is to come. We may be wrong 
in thinking that Scripture foretels it, though it has been the 
common belief, I may say, of all ages; but if there be, it is 
still future. So that every generation of Christians should be on 
the watch-tower, looking out,—nay, the more and more, as time 
goes on. 

Next, I observe that signs do occur from time to time, not 
to enable us to fix the day, for that is hidden, but to show us 
it is coming. The world grows old—the earth is crumbling 

‘ Cyr. Catcch. xv. 16, 17. 
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away—the night is far spent—the day is at hand. The shadows 
begin to move—tlie old forms of empire wliich have’ lasted ever 
since Christ was with us, heave and tremble before our eyes, and 
nod to their fall. They are they which keep Christ from us — 
He is behind them. When they go, Antichrist will be released 
from that which letteth, and after his short but fearful season 
Christ will come. 

For instance; one sign is the present state of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, if it may be said to exist, though it does exist; but it is like 
a man on his death-bed, who after many throes and pangs, at last 
goes off when you least expect, or perhaps you know not when. 
You watch the sick man, and you say every day will be tlie last; 
yet day after day goes on—you know not when the end will come 
—he lingers on—gets better—relapses,—yet you arc sure after 
all he must die—it is a mere matter of time, you call it a matter 
of time: so is it with the old Roman Empire, which now lies so 
still and helpless. It is not dead, but it is on its death-bed. 
We suppose indeed that it will not die without some violence 
even yet, without convulsions. Antichrist is to head it; yet in 
another sense it dies to make way for Antichiist, and this latter 
form of death is surely hastening on, whelher it comes a few years 
sooner or later. It may outlast our time, and the time of our 
children; for we are creatures of a day, and a generation is 
like the striking of a clock; but it tends to dissolution, and its 
hours are numbered. 

Again, another anxious sign at the present time is what appears 
in the approaching destruction of the Mahometan power. This 
too may outlive our day; still it tends visibly to annihilation, 
and as it crumbles, perchance the sands of the world’s life are 
running out. 

And lastly, not to mention many other tokens which might 
be observed upon, here is this remarkable one. In one of the 
passages I just now read from the book of Revelations, it is 
said that in the last times, and in order to the last persecution, 
Satan, being loosed from his prison, shall deceive the nations in 
the extremities of the earth, Gog and Magog, and bring them to 
battle against the Church. These words had been already used 
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by tlie prophet Ezekiel, who borrows the latter of them from the 
tenth chapter of Genesis. We read in that chapter that after the 
flood the sons of Japheth were “ Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, 
and Javan, and I'libal, and Meshech, and Tiras.” Magog is 
supposed to he the ancestor of the nations in the north, the 
'i’artars or Scythians. Whatever then Gog means, which is not 
known, here is a prophecy that the northern nations should be 
stirred up against the Church, and be one of the instruments 
of its suffering. And it is to be observed that twice since th.at 
prophecy was delivered, the northern nations have invaded the 
Church, and both times they have brought with them, or rather 
(as the text in the Revelations expresses it) they have been 
deceived into an Antichristian delusion,—been deceived into it, 
not invented it. The first irruption was that of the Goths and 
Vandals in the early times of the Church, and they were deceived 
into and fought for the Arian lieresy. The next was that of 
tlie Turks, and they in like manner were deceived into and 
fought for .Mahomedanism. Here then history since, as in 
other instances, is in jiart a comment upon the prophecy. Now, 
I do not mean that as to the itrescnt time, we see how this 
is to be accomplished in its fulness, after the pattern of the 
.Sliadows which have gone before. But thus much we see—we 
see that in matter of fact the nations of the North are gathering 
strength, and beginning to frown over the seat of the Roman 
Empire as they never have done since the time when the Turks 
came down. Here then we have a sign of Antichrist’s ap- 
])earance—I do not say of his instant coming, or his certain 
coming, for it may after all be but a type or shadow; still, 
so far as it goes, it is a preparation, a warning, a call to 
sober thought—just as a cloud in the sky (to use our Lord's 
instance) warns us about the weather. It is no sure proof 
of wliat is to be, but we think it prudent to keep our eye 
upon it. 

'i'his is what I have to say about the last persecution and its 
signs. And surely it is profitable to think about it, though we 
be quite mistaken in the detail. For instance, after all it may 
not be a persecution of blood and death, but of craft and sub- 

E 2 
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tilty only—not of miracles, but of natural wonders and powers 
of human skill, human acquirements in the hands of the devil. 
Satan may adopt the more alarming weapons of deceit—he may 
hide himself—he may attempt to seduce us in little things, and 
so to move the Church, not all at once, but by little and little 
from her true position. 1 do believe he has done much in this 
way in the course of the last few centuries. I believe he has 
moved every part of the Church, this v\ay or that way, but some 
way or other from the truth as it in Jesus, from the old faith 
on which it was built “ before the division of the east and 
westIt is his policy to split us up and divide us, to dis¬ 
lodge us gradually from off our rock of strength. And if there 
is to be a persecution, perhaps it will be then ; then, perhaps, 
when we are all of us in all parts of Christendom so divided, 
and so reduced, so full of schism, so close upon heresy. When 
we have cast ourselves upon the world and depend for protection 
upon it, and have given up our independence and our strength, 
then Vte may burst upon us in fury as far as God allows him. 
Then suddenly the Roman Empire may break up, and Anti¬ 
christ appear as a persecutor, and the barbarous nations around 
break in. But all these things are in God’s hand and God’s 
knowledge, and there let us leave them. 

This alone I will say, in conclusion, as I have already said 
several times, that such meditations as these may be turned to 
good account. What a curb upon our self-willed, selfish hearts, 
to believe that a persecution is in store for the Church, whether 
or not it comes in our days ! Surely with this thought before us 
we cannot bear to give ourselves up to thoughts of ease and 
comfort, of making money, settling well, or rising in the world. 
Surely with this thought before us, we cannot but feel that we are, 
what all Christians really are in the best estate (nay rather would 
wish to be had they their will, if they he Christians in heart) 
jiilgrims, watchers waiting for the morning, waiting for the light, 
eagerly straining our eyes for the first dawn of day—looking out 


' Vide Bishop Kenn’s will. 
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for our Saviour’s coming, His glorious advent, when He will end 
the reign of sin and wickedness, accomplish the number of His 
elect, and perfect those who at present struggle with infirmity, 
yet in their hearts love and obey Him. 

May He perform all this in His own good time, according to 
His infinite mercies! Shay He give us strength according to 
our days, and peace at the last! 


NOTE. 

Tlic following passage from Bisliop Horsley’s Letters, published in the Britisli 
Magazine for 18‘W. is very remarkable, considering it was written nearly forty 
years since, it is liere (juoted as bearing on the .subject of the foregoing Sermons. 

“ The (Miurch of (jod on earth will be greatly reduced, as we may well ima¬ 
gine, in its apparent numbers, in the times of Antichrist, by the open desertion 
(*f the powers of the world. Tliis de.sertion will l)egin in a professed indifl'erence 
to any j)articular form of ('liristiunity, under the pretence of universal toleration ; 
wliicli toleration will proceed from no true spiiit of charity and forbearance, but 
from a design to undermine Christianity, by multiplying and encouraging sec- 
t.aries. The pretended toleration will go far beyond a just toleration, even as it 
regards the different sects of Christians. For governments will pretend an indif¬ 
ference to all, and will give a protection in preference to none. All establishments 
will be laid aside. From tlie toleration of tlie most pestilent lieresies, they will 
proceed to the toleration of Mahometanism, Atheism, and at last to a positive 
jiersecution of the tiulh of Cliristianity. In those times the Temple of God will 
be reduced almost to tiie Holy Place, that is to the small number of real Cliris- 
tians who worship the F.\Tiu:u in spirit and in truth, and regulate their doctrine 
and ♦heir worship, and their whole conduct, strictly by the word of Goi>. Tlic 
merely nominal Christians will all desert the profes.sion of the truth, when the 
]K>wers of the woild desert it. And this tragical event 1 take to be typified by 
the order to St. John to measure the Temple and the Altar, and leave (he outer 
court (national Clunches) to be trodden under fool by tlie Gimtiles. The pro¬ 
perty of the clergy will he pillaged, the public worship insulted and vilified by 
these dc'serters of the faith they oticc professed, who arc not called apostate.s be¬ 
cause they nev< r were in earnest in their profession. Their profession was no¬ 
thing more than a compliance witii fashion and public authority. In principle 
they were always what they now appear to he, Gentiles. When this general 
desertion of the faith takes place, then will commence the sackclotli ministry of 
tlie witnesses.. .. There will be nolliing of splendour in the external appearance 
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of these Churches j they will have no support from governments, no honours, 
no emoluments, no imraunilies, no authtJ^ity, but that which no earthly power 
can take away, which they derived from Him, who commissioned them to be 
His witnesses.” B. M. vol. v. p. 620. 

There are reasons, not necessary here to mention, for adding, that these 
Sermons were written several years since. 
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WHETHER A CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND BE 

NOW BOUND TO HAVE MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS 

DAILY IN HIS PARISH CHURCH? 

COLLECTIONS IN ORDER TO THE RESOLUTION OF THIS OUESTION. 

1 . Book of Common Prayer. — “ They (the Fathers) so 
ordered the matter, that all the whole Bible (or the greatest 
part thereof) should be read over once every year; intending 
thereby, that the clergy, and especially such as were ministers 
in the congregation, should (by often reading and meditation in 
God’s word) be stirred up to godliness themselves, and be more 
able to exhort others by wholesome doctrine, and to confute 
them that were adversaries to the truth iland further, that the 
people (by daily hearing of the Holy Scripture read in the 
Church) might continually profit more and more in the know¬ 
ledge of God, and be the more inflamed with the love of His 
true religion.”— Concerning the Service of the Church. 

2. “ All priests and deacons are to say daily the Morning and 
“ Evening Prayer, either privately or openly, not being let by 
“ sickness, or some other urgent cause. And the curate that 
“ ministereth in every parish-church or chapel, being at home, and 
“ not being otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say the same in 
“ the parish-church or chapel where he ministereth, and shall 
“ cause a bell to be tolled thereunto a convenient time before he 
“ begin, that the people may come to hear God’s word, and to 
“ pray with him.”— Ibid. 

[Note, that these last directions used to be inclosed in inverted 
commas, probably for the purpose of calling peculiar 
attention. It might be asked on what authority the 
commas have been omitted in recent editions of the 
Prayer Book ?] 
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3. “%he Psalter shall be read through once every month, as it 
is there appointed, both for Morning and Evening Prayer.”— 
Order how the Psalter is appointed to be read. 

4., “ The Old Testament is appointed for the first Lessons at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, so as the most part thereof will 
be read over every year once. The New Testament is appointed 
for the second Lessons at Morning and Evening Prayer, and 
shall be read over orderly every year thrice.”— Order how the 
rest of Holy Scripture is appointed to he read. 

5 . Titee. —“ The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer 
daily to be said and used throughout the year.” 

6. Tb Deum.—“ Day by day we magnify thee. . . . 

“ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin.” . 

7 . Rubric.—“ The Collects [for Peace and for Grace] shall 
never alter, but daily be said at Morning Prayer throughout 
all the*year.”—See also the Collect for Grace. 

See likewise the Rubric before the Second Collect at Evening 
Prayer, and the Collect for Aid against all Perils. 

The Collect for th^First Sunday in Advent is to be repeated 
every day, until Christinas Eve. 

That for Ash-Wednesday is to be read every day in Lent, after 
the Collect appointed for the day. 

The Morning and Evening Service to be used daily at Sea, 
shall be the same which is appointed in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

8. In the Prayer-book of 1552, instead of “ not being let by 
sickness,” &c. (see No. 2.) we have, “ except they be letted by 
preaching, studying of divinity, or some other,” &c. 

9. Q. Elizabeth’s Injunctions, J 559.—“ Item, That weekly 
upon Wednesdays and Fridays, not being holy days, the curate 
at the accustomed hours of service shall resort to church, and 
cause warning to be given to the people by knolling of a bell, 
and say the Litany and Prayers.”—Injunction 48th. Bishop 
Sparrow's Coll. p. 79. 

10. Canon xiv. James I. —“ The Common Prayer shall be 
said or sung distinctly and reverently upon suchi days as are 
appointed to be kept holy by the Book of Common Prayer, and 
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their eves, and at convenient and usual times of those days, and 
in such place of every church as the bishop of the diocese, or 
ecclesiastical ordinary of the place shall think meet for the large¬ 
ness or straitness of the same, so as the people may be most 
edified. All ministers likewise shall observe the orders, rites, 
and ceremonies, prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, as 
well in reading the Holy Scriptures, and saying of prayers, as in 
administration of the Sacraments, without either diminishing in 
regard of preaching, or in any other respect, or adding any thing 
in the matter or form thereof.” 

11 . Canon xv. —“ The Litany shall be said or sung, when, 
and as it is set down in the Book of Common Prayer, by the 
parsons, vicars, ministers, or ^curates, in all cathedral, colle¬ 
giate or parish churches and chapels, in some convenient place, 
according to the discretion of the bishop of the diocese, or eccle¬ 
siastical ordinary of the place. And that we may speak more 
particularly, upon Wednesdays and Fridays weekly*, though 
they be not holydays, the ministers at the accustomed hours of 
service shall resort to the church and chaj^l, and warning being 
given to the people by tolling of a bell, shall say the Litany 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer: whereunto we wish 
every householder dwelling within half a mile of the church to 
come, or send one at the least of his household fit to join with 
the minister in prayers.” 

12. After the words “ some urgent cause," (see No. 2.) the 
Scotch Prayer-book had, “ Of which cause, if it be frequently 
pretended, they are to make the bishop of the diocese, or the 
archbishop of the province, the judge and allower.” 

13. Title of the Litany.—" Here followeth the Litany to be 
used after the third collect at Morning Prayer, called the Collect 
for Grace, upon Sundayes, Wednesdayes and Fridayes, and at other 
times when it shall be commanded by the ordinarie, and without 
omission of any part of the other daily service of the Church On 
those days.”— Prayer-book of the Church of Scotland, 1687 . 

* Socrat Hut. 1. v. e. 22. S. Basil Tom. 3. Epist. 289 (93. Ed. B.) 

A 2 
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14. f'BAYEB IN Embek WEEKS. —“ A Prayer to be said io 
tbe Ember weeks, for those which are then to be admitted into 
holy orders; and is to be read every day of the week, be¬ 
ginning on the Sunday before the day of ordination.”— Prayerr 
book of the Church of Scotland. 

15. Aci or Uniformity, 14 C. 2. cap. iv. § 2.—“Be it enacted 
by the King’s most excellent Majesty, &c.. That all and singular 
ministers in any cathedral, collegiate or parish church or chapel, 
or ocher place of public avorship within this realm of England, 
dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, shall be 
bound to say and use the Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, 
celebration and administration of both the Sacraments, and all 
other the publick and common prayer, in such order and form as 
is mentioned in the said book, annexed and joined to this present 
act, and intituled, ‘ The Book of Common Prayer,’ &c.: and 
that the Morning and Evening Prayers therein contained, shall, 
upon every Lord’s Day, and upon all other days and occasions, 
and at the times therein appointed, be openly and solemnly read 
by all and every minister or curate in every church, chapel or 
other place of public worship within this realm of England, and 
places aforesaid.” 

16. Dr. Nicholes. —“Morning and evening Prayer shall be 
used, and all other the Common Prayer, administration, &c. 
in the order and form, and on the days, and times appointed, 
nor will any dispensation excuse the performance of what is here 
required.”— Dr. NichoU’s on the Act of Uniformity. 

17-“ Tbe rubric here (see No. 2.) speaks of the whole Morning 
and Evening Prayer, which our Reformers would not have in any 
case neglected by ministers of the Church ; but that they should 
be as diligent, in using the English Liturgy, as the Papists were 
the Latin ; and if they could not get a congregation at church, 
they should use the public forms with their own families at 
home. 

“ Now, it is certain, by the rules of the Roman Church, even 
before the Reformation, and the Council of Trent, that the 
clergy were obliged to recite the canonical hours, or the offices 
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of the several hours of day and night, which are in the Breviary; 
either publicly in a church or chapel, or privately by themselves. 
The canon law is positive as to this, with relation to priests. 
Decret. dis. 91. And it is the common opinion of the divines 
and canonists, that deacons and sub-deacons were obliged to the 
same. Wherefore, since our Reformers thought it convenient 
that the mumbling over the prayers in private should be laid 
aside by the clergy, they would not perfectly exonerate them 
from the constant repetition of the public devotions ; and there¬ 
fore they changed the private recital of the Morning and Evening 
service, which was before performed by each clergyman alone by 
himself, into family prayer, when a congregation could not be 
gotten at Church.”— Dr. Nicholls in locum. 

18. “The two times of worshipping Gop in public among the 
Jews, were Morning and Evening, and that by God’s own ap¬ 
pointment : the Morning and Evening Sacrifice drawing the 
people together for that purpose. ‘ Thou shall offer upon the 
altar two lambs of the first year : the one lamb thou shall offer 
in the morning, and the other in the evening.’ (Exod. xxix. 32.) 
Which precept was constantly observed, as long as the city and 
polity of the Jews stood. For Josephus says. Ate rijc ti/iipac, Tput 
Tt Kal wepl ivyarrir &pav, IcpnvpyovvTwv irri rov /3(iipov. ‘ Twice 
a day, in the morning and at the ninth hour, they offer sacrifice.’ 
Joseph. Ant. lib. xiv. c. 4. And that this was the hour of 
prayer, for devout people to go to the temple, to perform their 
devotions there, is plain from Acts iii. 1. ‘Peter and John 
went up together into the temple, being the ninth hour,' which 
is confirmed by the Talmud. R. Jose Ben Chaninah saith, 
‘ The patriarchs appointed the prayers.’ R. Josua Ben Levi 
saith, ‘ The 3 f appointed them according to the daily sacrifices. 
Morning Prayer is till the fourth hour; the prayer of the 
Mincha, or the Evening, is till evening.’ ”— Beracoth, cited by 
Dr. Lightfoot, Talm. Ex. p. 649. 

“ Upon this account, the primitive Christians, who would not 
be behind-hand with the Jews in their devotion, did constantly 
observe these two solemn times of prayer, and did very early 
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add a third. For, as some devout Jews had a third hour, which 
they devoted to prayer, viz. (our twelve o’clock) when tliey 
retired to some closet, or other private place, to say their 
prayers, as we see in the example of Peter, who went up on 
the house-top to pray about the sixth hour (Acts x. 9.): so the 
primitive Christians turned this hour, which was formerly volun¬ 
tary, into a settled hour of public devotion. For so it was 
settled before St. Cyprian’s time; for this Father gives a rationale 
of the institution of the three solemn hours of prayer. The Morn¬ 
ing Prayer (he says) was instituted in remembrance of Christ’s 
resurrection; the Noon Prayer in remembrance of His cruci- 
dxion, and the Evening prayer in token of His d^ath, (Vide 
Cyp. de Or. Dorn.) which is confirmed likewise by a passage in 
St. Clemens of Alexandria, Et riyec koI &pae toktoc inrovcixovciv 
evx^i rplr^y, <j)ipe, koI ticrtiv, Kal hyaTtiv, &c. “ Though some 

are for stated hours of prayer, viz. 9, 12, and S o’clock; yet 
the 6 yvuoTtKot, the most perfect Christian, will be always 
praying.” (Clem. Alex. Strom, vii.) Soon after, the monks, who 
would be more devout than common Christians, were for more 
hours of stated prayer; and in St. Basil’s time, they had mounted 
them up to seven. (Op. tom. ii. p. 479.) At last these were 
established by decree of Pope Pelagius II., and the Psalms 
appointed for each hour, which was the rise of what they call 
canonical hours in the Church of Rome. (Pol. Virg. de Rer. Inv. 
lib. ii. c. 2.) But our Church, in her reformation, has brought 
back the solemn times of prayer to the most ancient institution, 
and enjoined only morning and evening prayer to be used.”— 
jOr. Nicholl’s note on “ Prosper Lessons for Sundays," 

19. Day by day, &c. (see No. 6.) “ Therefore in the words of 
the Psalmist let us say, ‘ Every day do we bless thee, and praise 
thy name for ever and ever,’ be pleased therefore to answer the 
petitions of this day’s devotion, and to preserve us from sin, 
till the course of our public exercise returns to-morrow.’’— Dr. 
Nicholls, Paraphrase on the Te Deum. 

20. Creed. —“St. Ambrose (Ad Virg. lib. iii.) advises the use 
of the Creed every morning. And St. Austin (De Symb. ad 
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Cat. lib. i.) oaorniDg and night. King Canutus ordered it to be 
used in our daily devotion.”— Ib. Note* oh the ApoHle*' Creed, 
[But see No. 26. of this Collection.] 

21. “ The latter part of the Collectfor Grace (see No. 7.) does 

exactly agree with that in the Greek Liturgies : Auipvaai fifiiv to 
Xotxop Ttjt rapovirlac i/*«paci tipijKOCoe mi itvafidprnroti, Ktu 
rravra rov y^povov riic Euchol. Gr. Lucern. Orat. 2.** 

— Id. Note on the Collectfor Grace, 

22. “ And we beseech thee, out of thy tender mercy to 
all thy creatures, and especially to thy faithful servants, that 
thou wouldest be pleased to defend us from all the dangers which 
the night brings along with it; from fire and tliieves ; from dis¬ 
eases and sudden death; from all unchaste thoughts and frightful 
dreams ; and that thou wouldest preserve us in health and safety 
to the next morning.”— Id. Paraph, on the third Collect at 
Evening Prayer. 

23. Bishop Overald.—O f ministers daily saying the service. 

—This was so ordered in the Council of Venice, under Pope 
Leo I., and after that in the Council of Mentz, Can. 67. “ Cle- 

ricus, quern intra muros civitatis suee manere constiterit, et 
matutinis hymnis, sine probabili excusatione aegritudinis, inventus 
fuerit defuisse, septem diebus a communione habeatur extraneus,” 
&c. —Bishop Overall ap. NicholU. 

24. *' All the priests and deacons shall be bound to say daily.” 
—“ So that we are all bound, and all priests are in the Church of 
Rome, daily to repeat and say the public service of the Church. 
And it is a precept the most useful and necessary of any other 
that belongs to the ministers of God, and such as have cure of 
other men’s souls, would men regard it and practise it a little 
more than they do among us. We are all for preaching now ; 
and for attending the service and prayers appointed by the 
Church for God’s worship, and the good of all men, we think 
that too mean an office for us, and therefore, as if it were not 
worth our labour, we commonly hire others under us to do it, 
more to satisfy the law, than to be answerable to our duties. 
Here is a command that binds us every day>to say the Morning 
and Evening Prayer; How many are the men that are noted 
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to do it ? It is well th^ have a back-door for an excuse to 
come out at here; for good men! they are so belaboured with 
studying of divinity, and preaching the word, that they have no 
leisure to read these same common prayers; as if this were not a 
chief part of their office and charge committed unto them. 
Certwnly, the people whose souls they have care of, reap as 
great benefit, and more too, by these prayers, which their 
pastors are daily to make unto God for them, either privately or 
publicly, as they can do by their preaching; for God is more 
respective to the prayers which they make for the people, than 
ever the people are to the sermons which they make to them.’’— 
Id. ibid. p. 6. 

25. Bishop Cosiks. —“ Every curate is enjoined to say the 
Morning and Evening Prayer daily in the Church, unless he be 
otherwise reasonably letted. Which requires an explanation 
(against them that account themselves ‘ reasonably letted’ by any 
common and ordinary affairs of their own) whether any thing 
but sickness, or necessary absence abroad, shall be sufficient to 
eif&use them from this duty.”— Bishop Cosins ap. Nicholls, 67. 

26. It does not appear, (see No. 20.) from the Latin version 
at least, that Canute ordered the Creed to be used in the daily 
devotions.— See Sir H. Spelman's Councils, ^c. vol. i. p. 
549. 

27. Saxon Church. —Excerptio 2'^ Egberti Archiep. Ebor. 
circ. An. Christi 750, 

“ Item, U t omnes sacerdotes, horis competentibus diei et noctis, 
suarnm sonent ecclesiarum signa; et sacra tunc Deo celebrent 
officia ; et populos erudiant, quomodo aut quibus Deus adorandus 
est horis.”— Spelm. Cone. 1. p. 259. 

Ex. ejusdem Egberti Poenitentialis Lib. 2'*“. 

5. “ Si quis clericus aut monachus corporis sanitate consistens, 
si vigiiiis et cotidianis offieiis defuerit, perdat communionem.” 

6. “ Si quis clericus, absque corpusculi sui inaequalitate, vigiiiis 
deest, stipendio privatus, excommunicetur.” 

7. “ Si quis clericus, dato signo, non statim ad 'ecclesiam pro- 
peraverit, correptianibus subjacebit.”— Spelman, Cone. vol. i. 
p. 276. 
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. 28. “ Docetnus etiam, ut quis statis teinporibus campanas pulset, 
«t ut onaois tunc sacerdos cantum suum horariutn in ecclesia psallat, 
Deum in timore invocet solicite, et pro omni populo preces 
fundat.”— Canon, dat. sub Edg. Reg, Spelm. i. p. 453. 

29. “ De mane et vespere orando. 

“ Dicendum illis ut singulis diebus, qui amplius non potest, 
saltern duabus vicibus oret; mane scilicet et vespere, dicens 
symbolum sive Orationem Dominicam; Qui pdasmasti me mi¬ 
serere mei; vel etiam, Deus propitius esto mihi peccatori. £t 
Domino gratias agens pro quotidian® vita commeatibus, et quia 
se ad imaginem suam creare dignatus sit, ef a peccatoribus segre- 
gare ; his actis, et solo Deo Creatore suo adorato sanctos invocet, 
ut pro se intercedere ad majestatem divinam dignentur; hac 
facient quibus basilica locus prope est in basilica. Qui vero 
in itinere, aut pro qualibet occasions in sylvis aut in agris est, 
ubicunque enim hora matutina vel vespertina invenerit, sic faciat, 
sciens Deum ubique prasentem esse, dicente Psalmista, “ In 
omni loco dominationis ejus, et si ascendero in calum, tu ibi 
es,” &c.— Spelm. Cone. 23‘'“ Capit. incert. Edit. vol. i. p. 599. 

30. Dr. Bisse. —“ Though the public worship be appointed 
to be daily offered up in our parish churches, and in some few 
is offered up according to appointment; yet in these great temples 
(Cathedrals) the morning and evening sacrifice is never inter¬ 
mitted : it is offered day by day continually, even as the Lamb 
under the law. These are the great mother churches in every 
diocese, from which the parochial churches being originally 
derived, and upon which being dependent, are to be looked upon 
as parts of them, and belonging to them, as living members of 
the same body; and therefore the acts and offerings which are 
offered up in these greater, are accepted for all the lesser parish 
churches within their dependence, where the daily offering is 
not upon just cause observed, as indeed it generally cannot; 
even as the daily sacrifice of the temple was imputed to the 
several synagogues, where only the law and the prophets were 
expounded.and that every Sabbath-day. These cathedral temples, 
these motlier-churches, the sure resting-j^e for the ark of the 
covenant, before which the daily offering never ceaseth to be 
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offered morning and evening,—these are our strength and salva¬ 
tion, and are of far greater use and security to our people and to 
onr land, than all the watchfulness of our senators, or policy of 
our ambassadors, or valour of oar mighty men.”— Dr. Bisse, 
Rationale on Cathedral fVorship, pp. 53, 64. 

31. T. S.—“ .... the corruptions and cruelties of the Church 
of Rome, made those that justly opposed her in many things, to 
foftahe others, without any other reason but the hatred of being 
like to her who had been so cruel towards them. And among 
these, I reckon this to be the chief, that they not only left off 
the dailtf oiHces of God’s publick worship, but also that ancient 
order for the performance thereof on the Lord’s day, which was 
most accommodate,’’ &c.— Preface to a hook intituled “ Advice to 
the Readers of the Common Prayer, ^c., by T. S. [possibly. Dr. 
Thomas Smith, the friend of Bishop Ken.] 1683.” 

32. “ Hereby (by the use of our Liturgy) we shall be greatly 
assisted in holy meditations (while our minds will be stored with 
abundance of excellent matter for the same), and in educating 
our children religiously, in keeping our families in unity and 
order, and performing the worship belonging to the same, and 
many other great benefits that we shall experience in a devout 
attendance on the daily service of God in publick appointed by 
this Church ; by which means they will also be more confirmed 
in their love hereunto, and become examples to others, who will 
be more effectually drawn to their duty, by observing the prac¬ 
tice of this way of piety, than by disputations about it.”— Ibid, 
sub Jin. 

33. “ I was lately told of an order in some Lutheran 
churches, whose service consists chiefly in singing the Psalms 
of David to the praise and glory of God, and songs of love 
and honour to our blessed Saviour, composed by excellent 
persons among themselves; they have twice a day assemblies for 
this service ; and that all may know what is to be sung, there is 
a table hung up at the entrance of the church, where it is written 
down what Psalms and Songs are appointed for the‘day; and the 
people (coming earlyto church) go first to this place, and take 
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notice Trhat they are to sing, and look it out-ready before the 
service begins .”—Advice to Readers, ^c. p. SO. 

34. “ Whereas we have an order most profitable and comfort¬ 
able to pious minds, (viz. to have public prayers daily, that 
those who are not hindered by necessary provisions for themselves 
and family, or other works of justice and mercy, may constantly 
enjoy the heavenly delights of God’s house, in Christian commu¬ 
nion and fellowship of the Spirit (which certainly are above any 
can be found elsewhere) and for a freedom whereunto a plentiful 
estate is more desirable than upon any other account whatsoever): 
yet notwithstanding this, many of the richest and most leisurely 
persons never take care that this order be observed in their own 
parish churches; and when it is, will scarce ever come there, 
but make that which should give them the greatest advantage 
and obligation to come, to be a hindrance thereunto: I mean that 
men make use of their riches to run themselves into such vast 
trades and troublesome projects, whereby they are so incum¬ 
bered with cares and labours, that they are less at leisure for 
God’s service than the poor and indigent; or else (if they incline 
more to pleasure than profit) they take no care to order their 
carnal divertisements, that they may be no hindrance to the ser¬ 
vice of God ; but make them more joyful and zealous therein 
(though this they ought to do), but suffer these to ingross all 
their time and exhaust all the vigor and strength of their minds, 
that either they never come to church at all (at least on week¬ 
days), or if they do, they are more ready to sleep than pray, 
and are far from taking such delight in these spiritual exercises 
as they find in carnal recreations : nay, many I have observed 
that will stand altogether idle and unemployed (a thing that 
seems tedious to nature itself), and yet will not divert themselves 
with going to diurch; and in this I have observed the female 
sex most guilty, who being not so subject to be incumbered with 
business as men, and often wanting opportunity of company, 
sports, and pastimes, have nothing else to do; and yet living 
near the churches where prayers are daily read, seldom or never 
come there .”—Advice to the Readers, 8(c, pp. 188, 133 . 

35. » That the Church hath well appointed these daily offices 
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of divine worship, it being agreeable to reason and the divine 
prescription to the Jews, and the customs of the wisest and most 
civilized of the Gentiles;—this, and much more that might be 
said of like nature, being so evident, I must believe those kind 
of men, that think our daily attendance at prayers is being right¬ 
eous over-much, are not moved hereunto by any thing of reason 
or sober consideration; but are whoiy influenced by pride or 
covetousness, or other carnal affections which hinder the exercise 
of their rational faculties, &c. The second sort to whom I shall 
apply myself, and for whose sake I chiefly undertook this work, 
is such as have a love for these holy oiSces, and daily frequent 
them ; to whom my earnest request is, that they will persist in 
the good way they have begun, attend to the best manner of per¬ 
formance, and make all the rest of their lives answer to the de¬ 
votion herein. For the first of these, I doubt not but such who 
do understand the grounds and reasons upon which this way of 
our public service was first ordered, and have taken up this 
practice, not upon some carnal and secular accounts (as may 
sometimes happen), but in a sense of their duty to God and 
man: I say, these will, I hope, easily and effectually comply 
with my desire, and save me the labour of arguments. The in¬ 
ward peace and satisfaction they will find in governing them¬ 
selves in this matter by reason and not by fancy, and in following 
the universal custom and usage of Christians for many ages, and 
of most even in this, and not that of heretiques and schismatiques ; 
in obeying the orders of our own Church, made with the greatest 
advice and by the most unbiassed persons of any in the world ; 
and not herding with Quakers, Fifth-monarchy-men, Anabaptists, 
and nther turbulent sects that oppose the same and seek its ruin; 
in finding all that was good and profitable, all that was decent 
and solemn, all that was truly primitive or any way praiseworthy 
in the service of the Church of Rome, still retained in ours, &c. 
I say, the satisfaction they will find in considering the excellency 
of our Form of divine service will prevent all inclination to turn 
into other ways .”—Advice to the Readers, ^c, p. 138. 141. 

36. " I do heartily congratulate the happy success of such 
ministers, who in conscience of their assent and consent to the 
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orders of this Church, have taken upon them the constant daily 

reading of the Common Prayer in their parish churches. 

that do not make the backwardness of their people to come to 
prayers a pretence for their own neglect (when they never tried 
how forward they would be if they had opportunity and good in¬ 
struction) .they have found success beyond their expecta¬ 

tion, the numbers of thos| that have attended the prayers being 
much greater than what others do ordinarily suggest to be 
likely,” &c. 


DAILY PRAYEES IN AND ABOUT THE CITY (1683). 



Mor. 

Ev. 


Mor. 
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King’s Chapel, 



Tabernacle. 

9 

3 

Duke's Chapel, f 



Sc. Paul’s Coyent 



Westminster Abbey, [ 



Garden. 

10 

3 

Ely House, J 



St. Martin's Ludgate 

9 

3 

Temple, 1 



St. Dion. Back Ch. . 

8 

S 

Lincoln’s Inne, > 

8 

4 

St. Andrew Undershaft, 



Gray’s Inne, J 



Old Fish Street. . « 


6 

St. James, Clerkenwell, ■ 

10 


St. Antholin’s, ) 



Charter House. 

11 

4 

St. Sepulchre’s, j ‘ * 


6 

St. Christopher’s . . . . ; 

C 

6 

St Mary Woolnoth . . 

11 

_ 

St. Martin’s Church . . 

6 

5 





“ At St. -Aldermanbury, at 11 Morn, and 5 Even. Being 

given by a pious person for one year, with promise of settling it 
for ever, if it be attended by any considerable number in that 
time. ’Tis a thousand pities future generations should be hin¬ 
dered of such a benefit by the indevotion of this.”— Advice to the 
Readers, ^ c. pp. 115. 168. 

37. Bp. Jeremy Taylor. —“Between this (morning) and 
noon usually are said the publick prayers appointed by authority, 
to which all the clergy are obliged, and other devout persons that 
have leisure to accompany them.”— Bp. Jeremy Taylor, Holy 
Living, p. 39. 

38. Bp, Fell. —“.If I require a constant diligence in 

oflTering the daily sacrifice of prayer for the people, at least at 
those returns which the Church enjoins, the usual answer is, they 
are ready to do their duty, but the people will not be prevailed 
with to join with them.And so when the minister has tho¬ 

roughly accused his flock, he thinks he has absolved himself, his 
church becomes a sinecure; and because others forbear to do 
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their duty, there remains none ibr him to do. But, my brethren 

.if our people be negligent, we are the more obliged to 

industry ; if they are indevout, we ought to be more zealous ; if 
they are licentious, we ought to be more exemplary. Nor let any 
man say, the people will not be prevailed upon; how know we 
what will be hereafter ? They who resisted one attempt may yield 
unto another; or if they yield not to ^ single instance, they may 

to many and more pressing,” &c_ From Bishop Fell’s Charge to 

hi$ Clergy, 1685. 

S9. Robert Nelson.— “ Q. Is the obligation [of attending 
publick worship] sufficiently discharged by going to church on 
Sundays and holy days ? 

A. “ It is to be wisht, that all Christians were constant in at¬ 
tending the public worship on Sundays and holy days ; because 
’tis likely ’twould dispose them to repeat such exercises of devo¬ 
tion with greater frequency. But considering that among the 
Jews there was a morning and evening sacrifice daily offered to 
God at the Temple; and that the precepts of the Gospel oblige 
us to ‘ pray always,’ and to ‘ pray without ceasing and that 
the ancient prophets expressly declare that there should be as 
frequent devotion in the days of Christ, as there had been in 
former times ; that ‘ prayer shall be made unto Him continually, 
and daily shall He be praised.’ Considering these things, I say, 
as prayer, the Christian sacrifice should be offered morning and 
evening in public assemblies; so they that have such opportuni¬ 
ties, and are not lawfully hindered, should endeavour so to regu¬ 
late their time, as to be able constantly to attend such a great 
advantage to the Christian life. And as those who have leisure 
cannot better employ it, so they must have but little concern for 
the honour and glory of God, that neglect such opportunities of 
declaring and publishing His praise.”— Nelson’s Fasts, p. 440, 
3d edit. 1705. 

40. Bishop Burnet. —“ Though there is still much ignorance 
among ^eir [the Roman] mass priests; yet their parish priests 
are generdly another sort of men: they are well instructed in 
their religion; lead regular lives, and perform their parochial 
duties with a most wonderful diligence. They do not only say 
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mass, and the odier publick functions daily, but they are almost 
perpetually employing themselves in the several parts of their 
cures: instructing the youth, hearing confessions, and visiting 
the sick : and besides all this, they are under the constant.obliga^ 
tion of the breviary.”— Bishop Burnet, Pref. to his Disc, on 
Past. Care. 

41. Homily. —“ To the^ house or temple of God, at all times 
by common order appointed, are all people that be godly indeed, 
bound with all diligence to resort, unless by sickness or other 

most urgent causes they be letted therefro.If we would 

compare our negligence in resorting to the house of the Lord 
there to serve Him, with the diligence of the Jews in coming 
daily very early, sometime by great journeys, to their temple, 
and when the multitude could not be received within the Temple, 
the fervent zeal that they had, declared in standing long without 
and praying: we may justly in this comparison condemn our 
slothfulness and negligence, yea plain contempt, in coming to the 
Lord’s house, standing so near unto us, so seldom and scarcely 
at any time.”— First Part of the Homily “ Of the right Use of the 
Church.” 

42. Dr. Cave. —“ The Christian Churches began to rise apace, 
according as they met with more quiet and favourable times; 
especially under Valerian, Gallienus, Claudius, Aurelian, and 
some other emperors: of which times Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 1. 8. 
c. 1. p. 292.) tells us, that the bishops met with the highest 
respect and kindness both from people and governors. And 
adds : But who shall be able to reckon up the innumerable mul¬ 
titudes that daily flocked to the faith of Christ, the number of 
congregations in every city V’ Sce.~Dr, Cave’s Primit. Christi¬ 
anity, part i. 6. 

43. “ As that day [the Jewish Sabbath} was kept as a com¬ 
memoration of God’s Sabbath, or resting from the work of crea¬ 
tion, so was this set apart for religious uses, as the solemn me¬ 
morial of Christ’s resting from the work of our redemption in 
this world, completed upon the day of His resurrection. Which 
brings into my mind that custom of theirs, so universally common 
in those days, that whereas at other times they kneeled at 
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prayers, on the Lord’s day they always prayed standing, as is 
expressly aflBrmed bpth by Justin Martyr (Ap, 2. p. 98.) and 
Twtullian (De Coron. c. 3. p. 102,): the reason of which we 
find in the author of the Questions and Answers in Jvstin Martyr 
(Resp. ad Quest. 115. p. 468.) It is (says he), that by this 
means we may be put in mind both of our fall by sin, and|Oar 
resurrection or restitution by the grace of Christ ; that for six 
days we pray upon our knees, is in token of our fall by sin; but 
that on the Lord’s day we do not bow the knee, does symboli¬ 
cally represent our resurrection.”— Cave’s Primitive Christianity, 
part i. c. 7. p. 163. 

44. “ Their family duties were usually performed in this 

order : at their first rising in the morning they were wont to meet 
together, and to betake themselves to prayer (as is plainly im¬ 
plied in Chrysostom’s Exhortation ') to praise God for the pro¬ 
tection and refreshment of the night, and to beg His grace and 
blessing for the following day : this was done by the master of 
the house, unless some minister of religion were present. ’Tis 
probable that at this time they recited the Creed or some confes¬ 
sion of their faith, by which they professed themselves Christians, 
and as it were armed themselves against the assaults of dangers 
and temptations ; however, I question not but that now they read 
some parts of Scripture, which they were most ready to do at all 
times, and therefore certainly would not omit it now, I'liat 
they had their set hours for prayer, the third, sixth, and ninth 
hour, is plain both from Cyprian, Clem. Alex, and others : this 
they borrowed from the Jews.When night approached, be¬ 

fore their going to rest, the family was again called to prayer, 
after which they went to bed : about midnight they were gene¬ 
rally wont to rise to pray and to sing hymns to God.” — Cave's_ 
Primitive Christianity, part i. c. 9. pp. 262. 266. 

45. “ Eusebius (Eccl. ,Hist. lib. ii. c. 23. p. 63, ex* Hege- 
sippo) reports of St. James the Just, that he was wont every day 
to go alone into the church, and there kneeling upon the pave- 


* Horn. I. de Free. tom. I. p. 750. Ed Due. Basil. Ep. ad Greg, de Vit. 
SoHt. tom. 3. p. 43. (Ep. U. 2. Ed. B.) 
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Hient so long to pour, out his prayers to God, till his knees 
became as hard as a camel’s.”— Cave's Primitive Christianity, 
ubi sup. 

46. “ At'' first (while the spirit of Christianity was yet warm 
and vigorous, and the hearts of men passionately inflamed with 
the love of Christ) it is more than probabl® they communicated 
every day, or as oft as they came together for publick worship, 
insomuch that the canons apostolical (Can. 9.) and the synod of 
Antioch (Can. 2.) threaten every one of the faithful with excom¬ 
munication, who come to church to hear the Holy Scriptures, but 

stay not to participate of the Lord’s Supper.This custom 

of receiving the Sacrament every day continued some consider¬ 
able time in the Church, though in some places longer than in 
others, especially in the Western Churches. From Cyprian * we 
are fully assured it was so in his time : ‘We receive the Eucha¬ 
rist every day (says he), as the food that nourishes us to salva¬ 
tion.’—The like St. Ambrose ® seems to intimate of Milan, 
whereof he was bishop; nay, and after him St. Hierome tells us 
it was the custom of the Church of Rome®; and St. Augustine 
seems pretty clearly to intimate that it was not unusual in his 
time *. In the Churches of the East this custom wore off sooner, 
though more or less according as the primitive zeal did abate 
and decay ; St. Basil ‘ telling us, that in his time they Qpmmuni- 
cated four times a week, on the Lord’s day, Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday, yea, and upon other days too, if the memory or 
festival of any martyr fell upon them.”— Cave’s Primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, part i. c. 2. p. 339. 

47. George Herbert.— “ His obedience and conformity to 
the Church and the discipline thereof, was singularly remark¬ 
able. Though he abounded in private devotions, yet went 
he every, morning and evening with his family to the church, 
and by his example, exhortations, and encouragements, drew 
the greater part of his parishioners to accompany him daily 

’ De Or, Dom. p. 494. Ed. Ven. * De Sacr. \. v. c. 4. § 25. 

* Adv. Jovian, lib. i. p. 30, &c. 

* De Serm. Dom. in Mont. 1. ii. 25. Ep. 118, ad Jan. (Ep. 54. 4. Ed. B.) 

^ Has, Ep, 289, ad Caesariam Patric. (Ep. 93. Ed. B.) 

VOL, V, —84. B 
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m the publick celebretion of divine service .”—Preface to “ The 
Temple.” 

“ Mr. Herbert’s own practice was to appear constantly with 
his wife and three nieces (the daughters of a deceased sister) and 
his whole family twice every day at the church prayers, in the 
chappel which does almost joyn to his parsonage-house. And 
for the time of his appearing, it was strictly at the canonical 
hours of 10 and 4, an*} then and there he lifted up pure and cha¬ 
ritable hands to Gon in the midst of the congregation. And he 
would joy to have spent that time in that place, where the honour 
of his Master Jesus dwelleth ; and there, by that inward devo¬ 
tion which he testified constantly by an humble behaviour and 
visible adoration, he, like Joshua, brought not only ‘ his own 
houshold thus to serve the Loan,’ but brought most of his pa¬ 
rishioners, and many gentlemen in the neighbourhood, constantly 
to make a part of his congregation twice a day; and some of 
the meaner sort of his parish did so love and reverence Mr. Her¬ 
bert, that they would let their plow rest when Mr. Herbert’s 
saints’-bell rung to prayers, that they might also offer their devo¬ 
tions to God with him, and would then return back to their plow. 
And his most holy life was such, that it begat such reverence to 
God, and to him, that they thought themselves the happier, 
when they carried Mr. Herbert’s blessing back with them to 
their labour. Thus powerful was his reason, and his example, 
to perswade others to a practical piety and devotion. And his 
constant publick prayers did never make him to neglect his own 
private devotions, nor those prayers that he thought himself 

bound to perform with his family.Thus he continued, till 

a consumption so weakened him, as to confine him to his house, 
or to the chappel, which does almost joyn to it; in which he 
continued to read prayers constantly twice every day, though he 
were very weak: in one of which times of his reading, his wife 
observed him to read in pain, and told him so, and that it wasted 
his spirits and Weakened him; and he confessed it did, but said, 

‘ his life could not be better spent than in the service of his 
Master Jesus, who had done and suffered so much for him. But 
(said he) I will not be wilful; for though my spirit be willing. 
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yet 1 find my flesh is weak ; and therefore Mr. Bostock shall be 
appointed to read prayers for me to-morrow, and I will now be 
only a hearer of them, till this mortal shall put on immortality.’ 
And Mr. Bostock did the next day undertake and continue this 
happy employment, till Mr. Herbert’s death .”—Isctac Walton’s 
Life of Herbert, pp. 307. 3 IS. 

48. Nicolas Farrer. —“ Mr. Farrer having seen the manners 
and vanities of the world, and found them to be, as Mr. Herbert 
says, ‘ a nothing between two dishes,’ did so contemn it, that 
he resolved to spend the remainder of his life in mortifications, 
and in devotion, and in charity, and to be alwaies prepared for 

death.He being accompanied with most of his family, did 

himself use to read the common prayers (for he was a deacon) 
every day, at the appointed hours of ten and four, in the parish 
church which was very near his house, and which he had both 
repaired and adorned: and he did also constantly read the Mat- 
tins every morning at the hour of six, either in the church, or in 
an oratory, which was within his own house: and many of the 
family did there continue with him after the prayers were ended, 
and there they spent some hours in singing hymns or anthems, 
sometimes in the church, and often to an organ in the oratory : 
and there they sometimes betook themselves to meditate, or to 
pray privately, or to read a part of the New Testament to them¬ 
selves, or to continue their praying or reading the Psalms: and 
in case the Psalms were not alwaies read in the day, then Mr. 
Farrer, and others of the congregation, did at night, at the ring 
of a watch-bell, repair to the church or oratory, and there be¬ 
take themselves to prayers, and lauding God, and reading the 
Psalms that had not been read in the day ; and when these, or 
any part of the congregation grew weary or faint, the watch-bell 
was rung, sometimes before, and sometimes after midnight, and 
then another part of the family rose, and maintained the watch, 
sometimes by praying, or singing lauds to God, or reading the 
Psalms ; and when after some hours they also gfrew weary or 
faint, then they rung the watch-bell, and were also relieved by 
some of the former, or by a new part of the society, which con¬ 
tinued their devotions until morning. And it is to be noted 
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that in this contini&d serving of God, the Psalter, or whole book 
of Psalms, was in every four-and-twenty hours sung or read 
over, from the first to the last verse; and this was done as con¬ 
stantly as the sun runs his circle every day about the world, and 
tlien begins again the same instant that it ended. Thus did Mr. 
Farrer and hie happy family serve God day and night: thus did 
they alwaies behave themselves, as in His presence. And they 
did alwaies eat and drink by the strictest rules of temperance,— 
eat and drink so, as to be ready to rise at midnight, or at the 

call of a watch-bell, and perform their devotions to God. 

And this course of piety and liberality to his poor neighbours, 
Mr. Farrer maintained till his death, which was in the year 
1689.”— Walton’s Life of G. Herbert, p. 316. ed. 1675. 

49. Dr. Best.— “ The highest orders of men and women in 
our Church, instead of being exempted from the exercise of 
daily public prayer by their exalted station, are more loudly 
called upon than others to be constant in their observance of this 
duty. ..... It would not be difficult to point out to you the 
example of a personage [King George III.] who has a greater 
weight of duties, a greater burthen of cares, a greater variety 
of earthly concerns upon his mind, than any other individual 
amongst us, who nevertheless suffers neither business nor any 
other avocation to prevent his first addresses to the Majesty of 
Heaven, for pardon and peace, for grace and direction, for the 
welfare of his people, and for his own and others’ present and 
future happiness. After this, let no excuses be made for the 
neglect of our daily service.”— Dedication of ‘’Best’s Essay,” to 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

60. “ As the want of a congregation is the only justifiable, so 
is it the only true reason why we do not meet with a daily cele¬ 
bration of it in our parochial churches; in some of which it would 
be extremely difficult, if not impracticable, especially in country 
villages, to comply with her order for it; and therefore to them 
we conclude itawas not intended to be given.”— Dr. Best’s Essay 
on the Daily Service of the Church, 12. 

51. “ In St. Matt, xviii. 20, Christ hath especially declared, 
that ‘ where two or three are gathered together in His Name, 
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there is He in the midst of them.’ ComfortSble words, indeed, 
to the daily frequenters of the daily service,—words that carry 
with them a strong motive to their perseverance in this pious 
practice,—words that supply the ministers of the Gospel (whose 
duty it is to attend continually on this very thing) with a power¬ 
ful reason against being quite disheartened from all further cele¬ 
bration of the daily service, by the non-attendance of so many 
of their people upon it,—words that are, both to pastor and 
flock, a great argument for the continuance of the daily service, 
though so small is the number of frequenters in it.”— Dr. Best's 
Essay, 32. 

[But the whole of this Essay deserves to be carefully read. 
It was re-published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in the year ] 794.] 

52. Bp. Jeremy Taylor. —“ Every minister is obliged pub¬ 
licly or privately to read the Common Prayers every day in the 
week, at morning and evening; and in great towns and populous 
places conveniently inhabited, it must be read in churches, that 
the daily sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving may never cease.” 
—Advice to the Clergy of Down and Connor, §. Ixxvii. 

53. William III—“ That the bishops do use their utmost 
endeavour to oblige the clergy to have public prayers in the 
Church, not only on holy-days and litany-days, but as often as 
may be, and to celebrate the holy sacrament frequently,”— 
Injunctions to the Archbishops, §.11. 

54. Dr. Hammond.—“ In the discharge of his ministerial 
function, he satisfied not himself in diligent and constant preach¬ 
ing only, (a performance wherein some of late have fancied all 
religion to consist), but much more conceived himself obliged 
to the offering up the solemn daily sacrifice of prayer for his 
people, administering the Sacraments, &c. The offices of prayer 
he had in his church [Penshurst] not only upon the Sundays 
and festivals, and their eves, as also Wednesdays and Fridays, 
according to the appointment of the Rubric ; (wJiich strict daty 
and ministration, when it is examined to the bottom, will prove 
the greatest objection against the Liturgy; as that which, besides 
its own trouble and austerity, leaves no leisure for factious and 
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lioentiout meeting* at fairs and markets), but every day ra die 
week, and twice on Saturdays and holiday-eves ; for his assist¬ 
ance wherein he kept a curate, and allowed him a comfortable 
salary. And at those devotions he took order that his family 
should give diligent exemplary attendance.”— Bp. FelVs Life of 
Dr. Hammond, p. 162, et seq. 

55. “ When we reckon up and audit the expenses of the 
Doctor’s (Hammond) time, we cannot pass his constant tribute 
of it paid by him to Heaven in the offices of prayer, which took 
up so liberal proportions of each day unto itself, for the ten last 
years of his life, and probably the preceding. Besides occa¬ 
sional and supernumerary addresses, his certain perpetual 
returns exceeded David’s seven times a day. As soon as he 
was ready, (which was usually early) he prayed in his chamber 
with his servant, in a peculiar form composed for that purpose; 
after this, he retired to his own more secret devotions in his 
closet. Betwixt ten and eleven in the morning he had a solemn 
intercession in reference to the national calamities; to this, after 
a little distance, succeeded the morning office of the Church, 
which he particularly desired to perform in his own person, and 
would by no means accept the ease of having it read by any 
other. In the afternoon he had another hour of private prayer, 
which on Sundays he enlarged.... About five o’clock, the solemn 
private prayer for the nation, and the evening service of the 
Church returned. At bed-time his private prayers closed the 
day ; and after all even the night was not without its office, the 
51st Psalm being his designed midnight entertainment.”— Fell’s 
Life of Hammond, p. 230. See also, p. 263. 

56. Mr. Wheatly. —“ People of all ages and nations have 
been guided by the very dictates of nature not only to appoint 
some certain seasons to celebrate their more solemn parts of 
religion, but also to set apart daily some portion of time for the 
performance of divine worship. To his peculiar people, the 
Jews, God Himself appointed their set times of public devotion; 
commanding them ‘ to offer up two lambs daily, one in the 
morning and the other at even,’ which we find from other places 
of Scripture (Acts ii. 15. iii. 1.) were at their third and ninth 
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hours, which answer to our nine and three ; that so those 
burnt-ofiPerings, being types of the great Sacrifice which Christ 
the Lamb of God was to offer up for the sins of the world, might 
be sacrificed at the same hours wherein His death was begun and 
finished. . . And though the Levitical Law expired together wi^h 
our Saviour, yet the public worship of God must still have 
some certain times set apart for the performance of it; and 
accordingly all Christian Churches have been used to have their 
public devotions performed ilaiiy every morning or evening. The 
Apostles and primitive Christians continued to observe the same 
hours of prayer with the Jews, as might easily be shown from 
the records of the ancient Church. But the Church of England 
cannot be so happy as to appoint any set hours when either 
morning or evening prayer shall be said; because, now people 
are grown so cold and indifferent in their devotions, they would 
be too apt to excuse their absenting from the public worship, 
from the inconveniency of the time ; and therefore she hath only 
taken care to enjoin that public prayers be read every ‘ morning 
and evening daily throughout the year that so all their members 
may have opportunity of joining in public worship twice at least 
every day. But to make the duty as practicable and easy both 
to the minister and people as possible, she hath left the deter¬ 
mination of the particular hours to the ministers that officiate, 
wiio, considering every one his own and his people’s circum¬ 
stances, may appoint such hours for morning and evening 
prayer, as they shall judge to be most proper and convenient. 
§ 2. But if it be in places where congregations can be had, and 
‘ the curate of the parish be at home, and not otherwise reason¬ 
ably hindered,’ she expects or enjoins that ‘ he say the same in 
the parish church,’ &c. But if for want of a congregation, or 
some other account, he cannot conveniently read them in the 
church, he is then bound to say them in the family where he 
lives; for by the same Rubric, ‘ all priests and deacons are to 
say daily the morning and evening prayer, either privately or 
openly,’ &c. . .. The occasion of our Rubric was probably a rule 
in the Roman Church, by which, even before the Reformation 
and the Council of Trent, the clergy were obliged to recite the 
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canonical hours, (i. e. the offices in the breviary for the several 
hours of day and night), either publicly in a church or chapel, or 
privately by themselves. But our Reformers, not approving the 
priests performing by themselves what ought to be the united 
devotions of many; and yet not being wholly to discharge the 
clergy from a constant repetition of their prayers, thought fit to 
discontinue these solitary devotions ; but at the same time 
ordered, that if a congregation at church could not be had, the 
public service, both for morning and evening, should be recited 
in the family where the minister resided. Though according to 
the first book of King Edward, ‘ this is not meant that any man 
shall be bound to the saying of it, but such as from time to time, 
in cathedral and collegiate churches, parish churches and chapels 
to the same annexed, shall serve the congregation.’”— Wheatlyon 
the Common Prayer, pp. 83, 84. Sixth Ed. 

57. “ That the primitive Christians, besides their solemn ser¬ 
vice on Sundays, had public prayers every morning and evening, 
daily, has already been hinted: but a learned gentleman (Bing¬ 
ham, Ant. B. 13. c. 9. s. 1. vol. 5. p. 281.) is of the opinion 
that this must be restrained to times of peace ; and that during 
the time of public persecution, they were forced to confine their 
religious meetings to the Lord’s day only. And it is certain 
that Pliny and Justin Martyr, who both describe the manner 
of the Christian worship, do neither of them make mention of 
any assembly for public worship on any other day ; so that their 
silence is a negative argument that in their time was no such 
assembly, unless perhaps some distinction may be made between 
the general assembly of both city and country on the Lord’s day, 
and the particular assemblies of the city Christians (who had 
better opportunities to meet) on other days ; which distinction 
we often meet with in the following ages, when Christianity was 
come to its maturity and perfection. However, it was not long 
after Justin Martyr’s time, before we are sure that the Church 
observed the custom of meeting solemnly on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, to celebrate the Communion, and to perform the same 
service as on the Lord’s day itself, unless perhaps the sermon 
was wanting. The same also might be showed from as early 
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authorities in relation to the festivals of their martyrs, and the 
whole fifty days between Easter and Whitsuntide. [Tert. de Id. 
et dejCor.] Nor need we look down many years lower, before 
we meet with express testimony of their meeting every day for 
the public worship of God. For S. Cyprian tells us that in his 
time it was customary to receive the holy Eucharist every day ; 
a plain demonstration that they had every day public assemblies, 
since we know the Eucharist was never consecrated but in such 
open and public assemblies of the Church. §. 2. That these 
daily devotions consisted of an evening as well as a morning 
service even from S. Cyprian’s time, the learned author I just 
now referred to (Bingham, ubi sup.) endeavours to prove. How¬ 
ever, in a century or two afterwards, the case is plain, for the 
author of the ‘ Constitutions’ not only speaks of it, but gives us 
the order of both the services.—1. 8. c. 37.” Id. pp. 113, 114. 

58. Dean Comber. —“ We may call this (public prayer) the life 
and soul of religion, the anima mundi, that universal soul which 
quickens, unites, and moves the whole Christian world. Nor is 
the case of a private man more desperate, when he breathes no 
more in secret prayer, than the condition of a church is, where 
public devotions cease. St. Hierome, out of Hippolytus, puts 
the cessation of Liturgy as a principal sign of the coming of 
Antichrist. (Hieron. Com. in Dan.) And nothing more clearly 
shows a profane generation, the very title of wicked men in 
Scripture being that ‘ they call not upon God.’ It is well if 
any of us can excuse ourselves ; but the general neglect of daily 
prayers by ministers, (who are both desirous and bound to 
perform them,) doth too sadly testify they are tired out with the 
people’s constant absence, and altogether witnesseth an universal 
decay of true piety. Perhaps the dishonour that is cast upon 
God and religion, will not move these disregarders and neglecters, 
since they live so that a stranger could not imagine they had 
any God at all. But I hope they have yet so much charity for 
their own persons, that it may startle them to consider what 
mischiefs are hereby brought upon their own selves as well as 
others. Wherefore, let them ask the cause of all that atheism 
and profaneness, luxury and oppression, lying and deceiving, 
malice and bitterness, that is broke in upon us, to the torment 
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and disquiet of the whole world. Let them ask, why they 
plague others with their sins, and others requite them again ? 
and it will appear that all this is come upon us because we forget 
God and heaven^ death and judgment, which daily prayers would 
mind us of. . . . But if these evils be too thin and spiritual, let it 
be inquired whence our national and personal calamities proceed, 
epidemical diseases, wars, and pestilences ? Whence comes the 
multiplication of heresies, the prevalency and pride of the 
enemies of the true religion ? The Jews will tell you, ‘ Jacob’s 
vtwe in the synagogue keeps off Esau’s hands from the people.’ 
We have disrespected and slighted God and his worship, and He 
may justly put us out of our protection : ‘ If he meet us not 
in his house, he may go away displeasedand then we 
lie open to all evil when our defence is departed from us ; and 
they that provoke him so to doe, are enemies to themselves, and 
to the Church and state where they live, indeed the worst of 
neighbours But, notwithstanding all this, while sober and 
devout men lament this epidemical iniquity, and groan under the 
sad effects thereof, passionately wishing a speedy remedy, the 
offenders grow bold by their numbers, and hardened by this 
evil custome, till they now despise a reproof, and deny this neg¬ 
ligence to be a sin, because they have no mind to amend it. 
But these are of two kinds : 1. Those that make their business 
their apology, and suppose it is unreasonable to expect them every 
day at common prayer, and judge it sufficient to say they cannot 
come. 2. Those who despise the Prayers of the Church, &c. . . . 
1 . We shall demonstrate the reasonableness of the daily attendance 
on public prayers, and that principally from the universal reason 
of all the world, and the concurrent practice and consent of 
all mankind, which agrees in this, that wheresoever they own 
a God, true or false, they daily perform some worship to him 
The very heathens, beside their private requests and vows, made 


* Si Deus synagogam intrat, et nemo inventus est, abiit iratus, ut Isa. 1. 2.—> 
BuxU Synag* 

3 QuUquis incoUt civitatem in qua extat synagoga, et earn tecum non adiit, is 
cst vicinus malus.— R. Nath, de Latr. 

^ Bel and the Dragon, 4. 
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particular addresses to their temples in 'all their great concerns, 
and yet abstained not from the daily sacrifices, nor from the 
frequent festivals of their numerous deities; in Egypt (as Por¬ 
phyry relates) they praised their gods with hymns three or four 
times every day. The Turks are called to their houses of 
prayer five times every day, and six times upon the Fridays; 
and he that notoriously absents himself is punished with disgrace, 
and hath a fine set upon him. And if our Saviour think it 
reasonable we should doe something more [ireptirffdv], how dare 
we call it unreasonable, when we are not enjoined to doe so much 
as they? But to go on, who knows not that the Jews bad set 
hours of prayers, when all devout people (even Christ’s Apostles) 
went to the temple or synagogues to offer up public supplica¬ 
tions ? And these hours are observed among them exactly to 
this very day. One instance of their strictness in this particular 
we learn from the Talmud ; where it appears that because of 
the distance of the temple, and the impossibility of attendance 
on the daily sacrifice, those who could not come hired certain 
devout men, who were called ‘ viri stationis,’ tAe men of appear¬ 
ance, to present themselves daily there and put up petitions for 
them. And the Pharisees not only observed the usual hours of 
prayer, but doubled them, and zealously kept them all. Now J esus 
tells us, our righteousness must exceed theirs, if ever we hope to 
enter into His kingdom. Which precept of His, some of us could 
almost afford to call an intolerable burthen, for we call a smaUer 
matter by a worse name. To pass, then, to the Christian Church. 
We have an express command, to pray “ without ceasing,” that is, 
without omitting the set times which every day return, and 
ought to be observed. In obedience hereunto, the Church in the 
Apostles’ time, met at daily prayers j and so did the primitive 
Christians for many ages after, who had their Liturgy, Eucharist, 
and Hymns, even in the night, when persecution prevented them 
in the day. And surely their zeal and fervour is a huge re¬ 
proach to our sloth, who yet call ourselves of the same religion, 
and are so far from venturing lives and estates to enjoy oppor¬ 
tunities of devotions, that we will not leave our shop nor our 
company, nay, our very idleness half an hour, for a freer and 

!) 
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more easie worship than they could enjoy. Surely we are as 
unlike them in practice as we are like in name and profession. 
Twice a day was not enough for them, wherefore they appointed 
(in the days of martyrdom) three set times in every day for 
prayer, nine, twelve, and three in the afternoon, and punctually 
observed them. Afterwards, in more quiet times, it was wonder¬ 
ful! to behold the orderly performance of morning and evening 
prayer in huge assemblies of men and women, who failed not to 
their constant attendance. These are the men and times whose 
principles we are reformed by; but I wish that corrupted Church, 
who forced us to a separation, do not prove more conformable 
to the outward part of their practice in a due observance of 
public prayer, than we who have more knowledge, better prayers, 
fewer excuses, and yet less devotion. Wherefore let us no 
more complain of our own Church for expecting us at daily 
prayers. Let us rather challenge all nations and people for 
fools, and declare it unreasonable that we should have any God 
at all, or let Him have any of our time, though He give us all we 
have. Let us tell the world, we are self-sufficient for the con¬ 
duct and defence of ourselves and our affairs, and then we shall 
discover ourselves what we are. We must not feign ourselves 
too busy ; for we do lay aside our business daily, for causes less 
weighty, and advantages more inconsiderable. If vanity or lust, 
Sathan or his emissaries call,' we can find leisure ; and why not 
when God calls ? unless we think all that time lost which is spent 
upon His service, or as if we needed not His blessing. In short, 
if unavoidable business did hinder us and nothing else, many 
men might come always, and all sometimes, and every day an 
hundred for one that now comes. Wherefore it is sloth and 
covetousness, or atheism and irreligion, keeps us away. And if 
so, what signifie those pretences of praying at home (which 
ought to be done too)? Verily, no more than those of the 
idle school-boy who seeks a corner, not to learn, but play in 
without disturbance. And truly it is to be doubted that con¬ 
stant neglecters of publick prayers use seldom and slight devo¬ 
tions in private, for they make the same objections against them. 
Finally, therefore, do but remember the reasonableness of this is 
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to be tried at a higher tribunal, and come as often as God can 
in reason expect to meet you there, and I shall ask no more. 
.... But it is urged that these prayers, though good in them¬ 
selves, will grow flat and nauseous by daily use, and conse¬ 
quently become an impediment to devotion. Am. We come 
not to the house of God for recreation, but for a supply of our 
wants ; and therefore this might be a better reason of an empty 
theatre than a thin congregation. We come to God in publick, 
to petition for the relief of our own general necessities, and those 
of the whole Church, viz., for pardon of sin, peace of conscience, 
and succours of divine grace, and a deliverance from sin and 
Sathan, death and hell; as also for food and raiment, health 
and strength, detection and success in all our concerns; and 
more generally for the peace of the kingdom, the prosperity of 
the Church, the propagation of the Gospel, and the success of 
its ministers. Now these things are always needful, and always 
the same, to be prayed for every day alike. Wherefore, (unless 
we be so vain as to fansie God is delighted with variety and 
change as well as we), what need is there to alter the phrase 
every day, or what efficacy can a new model give to our old 
requests. Particular wants and single cases must be supplied 
by the closet devotions, for the publick, whether by form or 
extempore, can never reach all those, which are so numerous 
and variable. Wherefore one form may fit all that ought to be 
asked in the Church ; and why then should we desire a needless 
and infinite variety and alteration ? If we do, it is out of 
curiosity, not necessity. The poor man is most healthful whose 
labour procures him both appetite and digestion, who seldom 
changeth his dish, yet finds a relish in it, and a new strength 
from it every day; and so it is with the sober and industrious 
Christian, who busying himself in serving God, gets daily a new 
sense of his wants, and consequently a fresh stomach to these 
holy forms, which are never flat or dull to him that brings new 
affections to them every day. It is the epicure and luxurious, 
the crammed lazy wanton, or the diseased man, that need quelques 
chases, or sauces, to make his daily bread desirable. And if 
his be our temper, it is a sign of a diseased soul, and an effect 
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of our surfeiting on holy things. In this we resemble those 
nnirmurers who despised the bread of heaven, because they had 
t daily, and loathed manna itself, calling it in scorn dry meat. 
This was sufficient to sustain their bodies, and satisfie their 
hunger, but they required ‘ meat for their soul,’ that is, to feed 
their fancies and their lusts; even as we do, for whom the 
Church hath provided prayers sufficient to express our needs, 
but not to satiate our wanton fancies, nor gratifie the lust of 
our curiosity -, and we complain they are insipid -, so perhaps 
they are to such, for the manna had no taste to the wicked ; but 
it suited itself to the appetite and taste of every good man, as 
tlie Jews tell us in their traditions. Sure I am it is true here; 
for if we be curious and proud, or carnal and profane, there is 
no gust in the Common Prayers ; but a truly pious man can every 
day here exercise repentance and faith, love and desire, and so 
use them as* to obtain fresh hopes of mercy, peace of conscience, 
increase of grace, and expectations of glory ; and whoever finds 
not this, the fault is not in the prayers, but in the indisposition 
of his own heart.”— Dr. Comber’s “ Discourse on the daily fre¬ 
quenting of the Common Prayer." 

59, “ I conclude thisrpreface with a twofold request: First, to 
my brethren of the clergy, that they will read these prayers so 
frequently, that such as have leisure may never want oppor¬ 
tunity thus to serve God ; and so fervently, that those who do 
attend them, may be brought into an high esteem of them. It 
was a great end to God’s instituting the priest’s office, and a 
principal motive to our pious ancestors in their liberal provisions 
for it; That there might be an order of men on purpose, to pray 
daily for all mankind, especially for such as could not daily 
attend Divine Service: So that if we neglect this daily sacrifice, 
we neither answer the designs of God nor of our benefactors. 
And as we are not excused by, so we ought not to be dis¬ 
couraged at the people’s slowness in coming to daily prayers, for 
their presence is indeed a comfort to us, and an advantage to 
themselves; but their absence doth not hinder the success, nor 
should it obstruct the performance of our prayers. The promise 
of Jesus is made to two or three; and since our petitions are 
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directed to God, we need not regard who is absent, so long as He 
is present, to whom we speak ; for He accepts our requests, not 
by the number, but the sincerity of those that mejffi them. Let 
our congregation, therefore, be great o| small, it is our duty to 
reade these prayers daily; and every ^y to doe it with such 
fervency and reverence, as may declare that our affections keep 
pace with our words, while we are presenting so excellent re¬ 
quests to so infinite a Majesty upon so weighty occasions. 

And if the people daily come, and constantly use the Common 
Prayer in this manner, they will neither be tir«l with the length, 
nor wearied with the frequent repetition thereof; for it will ap¬ 
pear to be the most noble and comfortable exercise that religion 
doth afford; it will increase their graces, multiply their blessings, 
and fit them for the never-ceasing service of the heavenly 
choir.”— Ibid, sub fin. 

60. Bp. Bull. —“ When the Bishop came to live at Brecknock, 
they had publick prayers in that place only upon Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, but by his care, during his stay there, they have 
prayers now every morning and evening in the week. The 
method he took to establish this daily exercise of devotion was 
briefly this : Upon his visiting the college in that town, he made 
the following proposal to the prebendaries, that whereas they 
had each of them a certain yearly stipend under the name of a 
pension out of their respective prebends, towards reading of 
daily prayers in the college chapel, which by reason of its 
distance from the body of the town, were very little frequented, 
and indeed hardly by any but the scholars of the free-school, 
which is adjoining to it; whether it would not be a very useful 
and acceptable piece of service to the town, if those pensions 
should be applied to encourage the vicar of Brecknock to per¬ 
form daily the morning and evening service in the town Church 
or Chapel, as it is usually called. This proposal appeared to 
them so reasonable, that they all readily agreed to it. By tliis 
means the vicarage is considerably augmented, and the college 
prayers are still kept up for the benefit of the scholars, to whom 
chiefly they could be of use since the ruin of the co^ege, the 
master of the school having ever since discharged that duty; 
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and the Bishop, for his encouragement, gave him a prebend just 
by the town, with a design that it might for ever be annexed to 
the schooJ. i^nd wherqgs at Caerraarthen they had only morn- 
ing prayers upon wgi md ays, when his Lordship first came to 
that town, he set ujfdu^constant evening prayers ; and towards 
this additional labour, he allowed the curate the yearly synodals 
of the archdeaconry; to which Mr. Archdeacon Tenison, who is 
very ready to contribute to all works of charity and piety, being 
then upon the place, added twenty shillings a year out of his 
revenue there; and the prayers are still kept up and well 
frequented."— From the Life of Bishop Bull, by Mr. Nelson, 
p. 439. 

61. Bishop Stillingpleet. —“I could heartily wish that in 
greater places, especially in such towns where there are people 
more at liberty, the constant morning and evening prayers were 
duly and devoutly read, as it is already done with good success 
in London, and some other cities. By this means religion will 
gain ground, when the publick offices are daily performed; and 
the people will be more acquainted with Scripture, in hearing 
the lessons ; and have a better esteem of the prayers, when they 
become their daily service, which they offer up to God as their 
morning and evening sacrifice; and the design of our Church 
will be best answered, which appoints the order for morning and 
evening prayer to be said daily throughout the year.”— Charge 
to the Diocese of Worcester, 1690. ■ Works, vol. iii. p. 630. 

62. Bishop Beveridge. —“Daily prayers are slighted and 
neglected among us, far more, to our shame be it spoken, than 
among any other sort of people in the world. The Papists will 
rise up in judgment with this generation, for they every day 
observe their canonical hours for praying, at least, for that 
which they believe to be so. The .lews will rise up in judg¬ 
ment with this generation, for they never omitted to offer their 
daily sacrifices, so long as they had an house of God wherein to 
offer them. The Turks shall rise up in judgment with this 
generation, for when their priests call the people to prayer, as 
they do i^veral times every day, they immediately run to their 
mosques or temples, and if any offer to stay at home, he is 
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shunned by all, as a wicked atheistical wretch. The heathens 
will rise up in judgment with this generation, for if they had 
such opportunities as we have of pra;^ing and praising their 
AEMieiiir Creator every day, I doubt jjjpt but they would do 
it far more constantly than it is donaTipy' most of us. What 
then can we expect but that some severe "judgment or other will 
ere long be inflicted on us, when people generally live as 
without God in the world, notwithstanding the clear discoveries 
that He hath made of Himself unto them, and notwithstanding 
the means of grace which are so constantly administered to them, 
but they will not use them ?”— Works, Vol. v. p. 234. 

63. Bishop Gibson. —“ As for those, to whom God has given 
greater degrees of leisure from the business of life, to attend to 
reading, prayer, and other exercises and offices of religion j 
they must remember that He will expect from them greater 
improvements in purity and goodness, suitable to the special 
advantages and opportunities which He has bestowed upon them. 
And among those may well be reckoned, the provisions made in 
these two great cities for daily prayers in the Church, which are 
attended by many serious Christians, to their great spiritual 
benefit, and might be attended by many more, without prejudice 
to health, or hinderance to business.”— IVth Pastoral Letter. 
Ench. Theol. ii. 302. 

64. Archbishoi’ Secker. —“ But besides your and their duty 
on the Lord’s day, it is appointed, that all ministers of parishes 
read prayers on holy-days, on Wednesdays, and Fridays ; and 
undoubtedly your endeavours to procure a congregation at such 
times ought not to be wanting. Were I to repeat to you the 
strong expressions which my great predecessor Bishop Fell 
used, in requiring this part of ecclesiastical duty, they would 
surprise you. But I content myself with saying that public 
worship was from the very first ages constantly performed on the 
two stationary days of each week ; that all holy-days appointed 
by the Church were carefully observed by the clergy, and the 
number of them now is not burthensome ; that where you can get 
a competent number to attend at these times, you will ^t a very 

voi.. V. —84. c 
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pious and useful, as well as regular part; that your own houses 
will sometimes furnish a small congregation, and what success 
you may have with others, nothing but trials, repeated from 
time to time, can inform you .”—Snd Charge to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Oxford, pp. 7^, 2. 

65. fiiSHOp Butier. —“ That which men have accounted reli¬ 
gion in the several countries of the world, generally speaking, 
has had a great and conspicuous part in all public appearances, 
and the face of it been kept up with great reverence throughout 
all ranks, from the highest to the lowest; not only upon occa¬ 
sional solemnities, but also in the daily course of behaviour. In 
the heathen world their superstition was the chief subject of 
statuary, sculpture, painting, and poetry. It mixed itself with 
business, civil forms, diversions, domestic entertainments, and 
every part of common life. The Mahometans are obliged to 
short devotions five times between morning and evening. In 
Roman Catholic countries, people cannot pass a day without 
having religion recalled to their thoughts, by some or other 
memorial of it; by some ceremony or public religious form 
occurring in their way ; besides their frequent holidays, the short 
prayers they are daily called to, and the occasional devotions 
enjoined by confessors. By these means their superstition 
sinks deep into the minds of the people, and their religion also 
into the minds of such among them as are serious and well dis¬ 
posed. Our Reformers, considering that some of these observ¬ 
ances were in themselves wrong and superstitious, and others of 
them made subservient to the purposes of superstition, abolished 
them, reduced the form of religion to great simplicity, and 
enjoined no more particular rules, nor left any thing more of 
what was external in religion, than was in a manner necessary to 
preserve a sense of religion itself upon the minds of the people. 
But a great part of this is neglected by the generality amongst 
us ; for instance, the service of the Church, not only upon com¬ 
mon days, but also upon saints’ days, and several other things 
might be mentioned. Thus they have no customary admonition, 
no public call to recollect the thoughts of God and religion from 
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one Sunday to another. It was far otherwise under the Law. 

‘ These words,’ says Moses to the children of Israel, ‘ which I 
command thee,’ &c. And as they were commanded this, so it 
is obvious how much the constitution of that law was adapted 
to effect it, and keep religion ever in view. And without some¬ 
what of this nature, piety will grow languid, even among the 
better sort of men; and the worst will go on quietly in an 
abaifdoned course, with fewer inte#uptions from within than 
they would have were religious reflections forced ofiener upon 
their minds, and consequently with less probability of their 
amendment. Indeed, in most ages of the Church, the care of 
reasonable men has been, as there has been for the most part 
occasion, to draw the people off from laying too great weight 
upon external things, upon formal acts of piety. But that state 
of matters is quite changed now with us. These things are 
neglected to a degree which is, and cannot but be attended 
with a decay of all that is good. It is highly seasonable now 
to instruct the people in the importance of external religion. . . . 
The frequent returns, whether of public devotion, or of any 
thing else, to introduce religion into men’s serious thoughts, will 
have an influence upon them, in proportion as they are suscepti¬ 
ble of religion, and not given over to a reprobate mind. For 
this reason, besides others, the service of the Church ought to 
be celebrated as often as you can have a congregation to attend 
it. But since the body of the people, especially in country places, 
cannot be brought to attend it oftener than one day in a week, 
and since this is in no sort enough to keep up in them a due 
sense of religion, it were greatly to be wished they could be 
persuaded to any thing which might in some measure supply the 
want of more frequent public devotions, or serve the like pur¬ 
poses .”—Charge to the Clergy of Durham, 1751. 


The above extracts were collected by a friend of the writer, 
when a student for holy orders, about 24 or 25 years since, and 
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have not long since come to hand accidentally. It appeared 
desirable that they should be published, with as little alteration 
as possible, even in form or order, so as to establish the fact, 
that we have always had in our prayer-books, and in the writings 
of our ritualists, and other eminent divines, a witness against 
our neglect of this duty; and a witness so clear and decided, 
as to arrest the attention of a young person studying these l^oks 
at the very time when tl^ daily service was most completely 
disused, and in a manner forgotten. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this collection does not pretend 
to be a Catena, nor to contain all the testimonies in favour of this 
practice, which ate to be found in the divines of our branch of 
the Church. 

It is believed, however, that any one who will seriously con¬ 
sider the extracts that are here set forth, will find in them enough 
to convince him. 

First, That the objections against the practice, and the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of restoring it, are not so great as they are 
supposed to be. 

Secondly, That the duty itself is of such importance, one might 
perhaps say of so great necessity, for the maintenance of true 
religion, that it would be no more than right to make some 
venture, and, if need be, patiently to suffer discouragement and 
mortification for the sake of performing it. 

And, at any rate, it is quite certain that this view of the daily 
service is very far from being in any way modern or “ new¬ 
fangled.” 

It has been made a point of conscience to quote the passages 
exactly as they stand in the books whence they are taken, and in 
such a manner as to give a fair impression of the views enter- 
ytined by the respective writers. 

In consequence, there are one or two statements contained in 
them, which seems to the person who sends this collection to call 
for some kind of protest on his part. 

It is submitted, that the excuse for the neglect of the service 
in country villages, which Dr. Best suggests in extract 50, would 
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be a plea for omitting it in town churches, and even in cathedrals, 
where there may be no congregation. And it should be con¬ 
sidered whether what he says in that passage be in any way 
reconcileable to his opinions as more solemnly and distinctly 
expressed in the extract that follows. And the first part of this 
observation appears applicable also to a statement of Dr. Bisse, 
in No. 30, that “ the daily offering £j|nnot be observed in lesser 
parish churches.” 

Further, from the extracts here made from Wheatly and 
Nicholls, it would seem that they thouglil the Church meant to 
” discontinue” or discourage all “ solitary” repeating of her 
services. And indeed the language used by Dr. Nicholls does 
not appear suitable to the seriousness and sanctity of such a 
subject. 

But the writer of this notice begs leave humbly to submit, 
that, although the services ought, if possible, to be read in the 
church, or in some family congregation, yet should any clergy¬ 
man be prevented from saying them thus “ openly,” he is bound 
by the rubric to say them to himself “ privately,” unless pre¬ 
vented by some urgent cause. Such, it is apprehended, was the 
view of the rubric generally enterta’ined in the seventeenth 
century. 

And the writer would venture to express his conviction, that if 
a churchman were, under such discouraging circumstances, to 
perscveie in the private practice of this duty, he would gain 
thereby the greatest comfort and advantage ; and when restored 
to a more full enjoyment of the means of grace, would find his 
delight and edification in the services increased beyond any thing 
be could have possibly anticipated. 

He thought, moreover, it might be useful to add four fresh 
authorities,—one from the most simple and practical, as well as 
the most learned (perhaps) of our ritualists, and the others as 
illustrating the practice and opinions of three very distinguished 
bishops. 

Bishop Sparrow. —“ Whatsoever the world think, thus to be 
the Lord’s remembrancers, putting Him in mind of the people’s 
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wants (Isaiah Ixii.), being, as it were, the angels of the Lord, 
interceding for the people, and carrying up the daily prayers of 
the Church in their behalf, is one of the most useful and principal 
parts of the priest's office. So St. Paul tells us, who, in the First 
Epistle to Timothy, chap, ii., exhorts Bishop Timothy, that he 
should take care, first of all, that this holy service be offered up 
to God. ‘I exhort, oj^ all, that prayers and supplications, 
intercessions and giving of thanks, be made for all men; for 
kings,’ &c. What is the meaning of this ‘ first of all V I will 
that this holy service be offered up daily. And the faithful 
know how we observe this rule of St. Paul, offering up daily 
this holy sacrifice morning and evening. See Chrysostom on 
the place,” 

St. Paul, in the first chapter of this Epistle, at the eighteenth 
verse, had charged his “ son Timothy to war a good warfare,” 
to “ hold faith and a good conscience,” and presently adds, “ I 
exhort therefore, that first of all prayers, &c. be made.” As if 
he had said. You cannot possibly hold faith and a good conscience 
in your pastoral office, unless, first of all, you be careful to make 
and offer up prayers, &c. For this is the first thing to be done, 
and most highly to be regarded by you. Preaching is a very 
useful part of the priest’s office, and St. Paul exhorts Timothy to 
“ preach the w'ord, be instant in season, out of season,” and the 
more because he was a bishop, and had to plant and water 
many churclies, in the infancy of Christianity, among many 
seducers and temptations : but yet, first of all, he exhorts, that 
this daily office of presenting prayers to the throne of grace, in 
behalf of the Church, be carefully looked to. 

This charge of St. Paul to Timothy, holy Church here lays 
upon all those that are admitted into that holy office of the 
ministry, that they should offer up to God this holy sacrifice of 
prayers, praises, and thanksgivings, this savour of rest, daily— 
morning and evening. And would all those whom it concerns 
look well to this part of their office, I should not doubt but that 
God would be as gracious and bountiful to us in the performance 
of this service, as He promised to be to the Jews in the offering 
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of the lamb, morning and evening, Exod. xxix. 42, 43. “ He 

would meet us and speak with us," that is, graciously answer our 
petitions ; “ He would dwell with us and be our Gon,” and we 
should know by comfortable experiments of His great and many 
blessings, that He is the Lord our God. — Rationale of the Com¬ 
mon Prayer—on the Rubric which orders the daily service, p. 9. 

Archbishop Laud.—“ I stayed at Lambeth till the evening, to 
avoid the gazing of the people. I went to evening prayer in my 
chapel. The Psalms of the day, Ps. 93 and 94, and Chap. 50 of 
L’sai, gave me great comfort. God make me worthy of it, and 
(it to receive it.”— Diary, p. 60. 

Bishop Ken.— “ But your greatest zeal must be spent for the 
public prayers, in the constant and devout use of which the 
public safety, both of Church and State, is highly concerned : he 
sure then to offer up to God every day the morning and evening 
prayers; offer it up in your family at least, or rather, as far as 
your circumstances may possibly permit, offer it up in the church, 
especially if you live in a great town, and say over the Litany 
every morning during the whole of Lent. This 1 might enjoin 
you to do on your canonical obedience, ‘ but, for love’s sake, I 
rather beseech you,’ and I cannot recommend to you a more 
devout and comprehensive form of penitent and public inter¬ 
cession than that, or more proper for the season. Be not dis¬ 
couraged if but few come to the solemn assemblies, but go to the 
‘ house of prayer,’ where God is well known for a sure refuge; 
go, though you go alone, or but with one besides yourself; and 
tiiere, as you are God’s ‘ remembrancer,’ keep not silence, and 
give Him no rest, till He establish, till He make Jerusalem a 
praise in the earth.”— Bp, Ken’s Pastoral Letter to his Clergy, 
concerning their behaviour during Lent, 1688. 

Bishop Wilson. —From Archdeacon Hewetson’s advice to him 
the day he was ordained Deacon, the Festival of St. Peter, 1686. 

“ VI. To say the morning and evening prayers, either pub¬ 
licly or privately, every day, is, T. W. knows, the Church’s 
express command, in one of the rubricks before • the calendar. 

“ VIII. Never to miss the Church’s public devotions twice a 
day, when unavoidable business, or want of health, or of a church. 
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as in travelling, doth not hinder .”—Crutlweirs Life,&t the begin¬ 
ning of Bp. Wilson’s Works, pp, 3 & 4, folio etj. 

How well this advice was followed appears front the following 
statement further on :— 

“ Every summer morning at six, and every winter morning at 
seven, the family attended him to their devotions in the chapel, 
where he himself, or one of his students, performed the service of 
the day, and in the evening they did the same." — Ibid. p. 1.5. 



TABLE OF PUBLIC SERVICES IN LONDON 

IN THE BEGINNING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

AS STATED IN A WORK OF THE DAY, CALLED 

“PIETAS LONDINENSIS.” 


{From the “ British Magazine'' for March^ 1838.) 


DAILY AND OCCASIONAL SERVICES. 


Aylesbury Chapel, St. John’s-close— 
Wednesdays and holydays, at 10 
a. m. 

Alban, St, Wood-street, and St. 
Olave, Cripplegate—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at 11 a. in. 

All Saints, or Allhallows Barking, 
Tower-street — Daily, at 8 a. ni. 
and 7 P* Communion 

every Sunday at 12. 

All Saints, or Allhallows, Bread- 
street, and St. John the Evange¬ 
list— Wednesdays and Fridays in 
Lent, all holydays, at 11 a.m. 

All Saints, or Allhallows the Great 
and the Less, Thames-street — 
Wednesdays, Fridays, holydays, 
and public days, at II a.m. 

All Saints, or Allhallows, Lombard- 
street— Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
holydays, at 11 a.m. 

All Saints, or Allhallows, London- 
wall—Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
holydays, at 11 a.m. 

All Saints, or Allhallows, Staining- 
lane — Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
holydays, at 11 a. m. 

Alphage. St., Cripplegate ■—Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, holydays, and public 
days, at 11 a. m. 

Andrews, St., Holborn—Daily; S. 6, 
W. 7» uDd II a.m., and 3 p. m* 
Holy Com. every Sunday at 12, 
and several occasions. Easter 
day, 7 a.m., and 12. 

Andrew, St, Undershaft, or St. Mary 
at Axe—Daily ; S. 8, W. 7, and 11 
a. m., and 6 p. m. 

Andrew, St., Wardrobe, and St. Anne 
Blackfriars—Wednesdays, Fridays, 


all holy and public days, at 11 
a. m. 

Anne and Agnes, Sts.—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, all holy and public days, 
at 11a. m.. Holy Com. three last 
Sundays in the month, at 7 a. m. 

Anne, St., Soho—Daily; S. 8, W. 
7, and 11 a. m , and 4 and 8 p. ni. 
Holy Com. first and third Sundays, 
and Good Friday, at 12; Christ¬ 
mas, Easter and Whit Sunday, at 
7 a. m. and 12. 

Anthony, or Antholinc, St., Walling- 
street, and St. John Baptist — 
Daily ; S. 6 , W. 7» a* m* 

Augustine, or Austin, St., Old-change 
—Wednesdays, Fridays, holy and 
public days, at 11 a.m. 

Bartholomew, St., the Great—Daily 
in the last week in the month, at 
11a. m., and 5 p. in, 

Bartholomew, St., the Less—Daily 
at 11 a.m. 

Bartholomew, St., the Little, near 
the Royal Exchange — Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, holydays, and public 
days, at 11 a.m., and daily, 6 p.ni* 

Berwick-street Chapel, Soho-—Daily, 
at 11 a. in., and 5 p. m. 

Benedict, St, or St. Bennet Fink, 
Threadneedle-street — Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holydays, at 
11a. in. 

Benedict, or Bennet, St, Grace- 
church-street— Wednesdays, Fri¬ 
days, all holy and public days, at 
11 a. m. 

Benedict, or Bennet, St., and St 
Peter, Paul's Wharf—Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and all holy and 
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public days, at 11 a. m.; evening 
only on holydays and Sabirdays, 
at 3. 

Bloomsbury Chapel — Daily, at 11 
a. m. and 3 p. m. Holy Com. on 
the third Sunday in the month. 

Botolph, St., Aldersgate— Dally, at 
11 a. m., and three p. m. 

Botolph, St., Aldgate—Daily at 11 
a. m.; S. 7» W. 8, p. m.; Wednes¬ 
day evening always at 6. 

Botolph, St., Bishopsgate—Daily, at 
11 a.m. and ^ p. m. 

Bridget, or Brides, St., Fleet-street 
—Daily, at 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

Bridewell Chapel—Holy Communion 
on the third Sunday in the month. 

Charterhouse Chapel—Daily, at 11 
a. m.; S. 6, W. 2 p. m. 

Christ’s Church, Newgate-street, and 
St. Leonard, Foster-lane — Daily, 
at ] 1 a. m.; S. 5, W. 3 p. m. 

Christ’s Church, Surrey — Wednesr 
days, Fridays, and holydays, at 11 
a. m. 

Christopher, ^t., Threadneedle-street 
—Daily, at 6 a.m. and 8 p. m. 

Clement Danes, St., Strand—Daily, 
at 11 a.m. and 3 and 8 p. m. ; 
Sundays, 3 and ^ p. m. Holy Com. 
every Sunday, besides other times. 

Clement, St., in St. Clement’s-lane, 
City—Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
holydays, at 11 a. m. 

Dionyse, or Dionis, St., or Diouis 
Back. Ch., or St. Dennis or Dio¬ 
nysius the Areopagite — Daily, at 
S. 8, W. 0 a. m., and 5 p. m. 

Drapers’ Alms-house Chapel, St. 
George’s-Belds—Daily, at S. 8, 
W. Da.m. N. B. The Liturgy is 
not used in this Chapel, but a form 
of prayer, because the foundation 
will not support a chaplain. The 
inhabitants attend the mother 
church on Sundays, and at some 
other times. There is another 
chapel at Newington Butts be¬ 
longing to an alms-house built by 
the same founder, Mr. John Wal¬ 
ter, citiaen and draper. 

Duke-street Chapel, St. James’s- 
park —Daily, at 11 a.m., and 4 
p. m. Holy Communion every 
Sunday and holyday. 

Dunstan, St., in the Best—M’educs- 
days, Fridays, and holydays, at 
11 a. m. 

Dunstan, St., Stepney—Daily, at 11 
a. m.; S. 6, W. 3 p. ni. Holy Com. 


first and second Sundays of the 
month. 

Dunstan, St., in the West-^Daily, at 
7 a. in. and 3 p. m.; on Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, holy and public days, 
again at 11 a.m. Holy Commu¬ 
nion every Sunday and holyday at 
12; every day for a week after 
Christmas, Easter, and Whit Sun¬ 
day at 8, after morning prayers. 

Edmund, St., the King and Martyr, 
Lombard-street—Daily, at 11 a.m. 
and 7 p* m. 

Ely House Chapel (if the Bishop is 
resident) — Daily, at 8 a.m. and 
4 p. m.; on Sundays, holy and 
public days, again at 11 a. m. 

Ethelburga, or Cthelburgli, St., 
Bishopsgate-street — Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at 11 a. m. 

Fleet Chapel—Daily, at 11 a. m. and 
3 p. m.; but on Sundays and holy- 
days, at 10 a. m. Holy Commu¬ 
nion, besides the usual times, be¬ 
fore Michaelmas Term. 

George, St., Bloomsbury—Daily, at 
11 a.m. and 4 p. m. Holy Coni, 
every Sunday, Good Friday, New 
Year’s day, and other solemn 
days. 

George, St., Botolph-lane— Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holydays, at 11 
a. m. 

George, St., the Martyr, Southwark 
—Wednesdays, Fridays, holy and 
public days, at 10 a. m. 

Giles, St., Cripplegate — On Litany 
and holydays, at 11 a.m. and 8 
p. m. 

Giles, St. in the Fields — Daily, at 

10 a. m. and 3 p. m. Holy Com. 
first and second Sundays of the 
month after prayers at T, and some 
other occasions. 

Gray Coat Hospital Chapel, West¬ 
minster — Daily, at 7« a. m. and 6 
p. in. 

Gray’s Inn Chapel — Daily, at 11 
a. m.; S. 5, W. 3 p. m. Holy Com. 
twice a term, besides Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

Helen, St., the Great, Bishopsgate- 
street—Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
holydays, at 11 a.m. 

llog Lane Chapel, Monmouth-street 
—Daily, at 11 a. m. 

Horse Guards Chapel—Daily, at 11 
a. in. 

Hoxton Hospital Chapel — Daily, at 

11 a.m.; S. 5, W. 3 p.m. Holy 
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Com. last Sunday of the month, 
and other sotemn occasions. 

James, St., Clerkenwell—Daily, at 11 
a. m.: Saturday only, at 2 p. m. 

James, St., Chapel, or Chapel Royal 
■—Daily, at 8 and 11 a. m. and 5 
p.m. N.B. During her Majesty's 
absence only, at 11 a. m., and 5 p. m. 
Holy Com. twice every Sunday 
when the Queen is resident, other¬ 
wise once. 

James, St. in Duke’s-place, Aldgate 
—Wednesdays, Fridays, and holy- 
days, at 11 a. ni. Holy Communion 
second Sunday of the month. 

James, St., Thames-street—Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holidays, at 11 

а. in. 

James, St., Westminster—Daily; S. 

б, W. 7, and 11 a. m. and 3 and 6 
p. m. Holy Com. second Sunday in 
the month, every Sunday from Palm 
Sunday to Trinity Sunday, New 
Year's day, on Christmas and other 
great days, twice. 

John St., of Jerusalem, Hackney— 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and bolydays 
at 11 a. m. 

John, St., Wapping—Daily ; S. 8, W. 
0 a. m.; S. 5, W. 3 p. m. 

Islington Alrns-house Chapel—Daily, 
at 11 a. m. and 4 p. m. 

Katharine, St., Coleman — Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holidays, at 11 
a. rn. 

Katharine, St., Cree—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at 10 a. m.; 
on Saturdays; S. 4, W. 3 p.m. 

Katharine, St., by the Towei—Daily, 
at 11 a. m. 

King’s-street Chapel, St. James's— 
Daily ; S. 6, W. 7* and 11 a. m. and 
3 and 6 p. m. Holy Coin, last Sun¬ 
day in the month. 

Knightsbridge Chapel. 

Lambeth Chapel—Daily; S. 7» W.8, 
and 12 a. m. and 2 and 9 p. m. 

Lamb's Chapel, Hart-street, Cripple- 
gate—Wednesdays and Fridays, at 
8 a. m. Holy Communion never 
administered. 

Lawrence,St, Jewry—Daily, at 6 a.m. 
and 8 p. m.; on Mondays, Wednes¬ 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
again at 11 a. in. ; on Thursday 
evenings again, at 3 p.m. Holy 
Com. every Sunday at 8, except the 
first, then at 12 

Leonard, Si., Shoreditch—Wednes¬ 


days, Fridays, holy and state days, 
at 11 a. m. 

Lincoln’s Inn Chapel—Daily, at 11 
a. m* and 6 p. ro. Holy Com. Christ¬ 
mas, Easter, second Sunday in Sep¬ 
tember, and first and last Sunday 
of every Term. 

London Workhouse Chapel, Bishops- 
gate-street—Daily, at 6 a. m. and 6 
p. m. 

Ludgate Prison Chapel—Daily, at 
10 a.m. N.B. Sixpence allowed 
each time. The most prudent lay¬ 
man reads, if no clergyman is in 
prison. 

Magnus, St, London-bridge—Daily, 
at 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

Margaret, St, Lothbury—Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holydays, at 11 
a. m. 

Margaret, St., Pattens—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at 11 a. m. 

Margaret, St, Westminster — Fri¬ 
days, holy and stale days, at 10 
a. m.; but daily, S. 6, W. 7 p. m. 

Marshalsea, Chapel of—Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at 3 p. m. 

Martin, St.—Daily ; S. 6, W. 7 a. m. 
and 5 p.m.; on Wednesdays, Fri¬ 
days, and holydays, again at 10 
a. m. and 3 p. m. Holy Com. Ist 
Sunday, Christmas day, Easter and 
Whitsunday, twice; but the rest of 
the Sundays, and New Year’s day, 
Good Friday, and Ascension day, 
once. 

Martin, St, Ludgate—Daily, at 11 
a. in. and 0 p. m. 

Martin, St, Dutewitch or Otterwick 
—Wednesdays, Fridays, and holy- 
days, at 11 a. m. 

Mary, St, Abchurch—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at ] 1 a. m.; 
holydays and on Saturdays, at 4 
p. m. 

Mary, St., Aldermanbury—Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holydays, at 11 
a. m. 

Mary, St., Aldcrmary—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at 11 a. m. 

Mary, St., le-Bow—Daily, at 8 a. m. 
and 8 p. m. Holy Communion every 
holyday, at 8 a. m. 

Mary, St., at Hill — Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at 11 a. m.; 
and on Saturdays, and holydays, at 
3 p.m. 

Mary, St, Islington — Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at 11 a. m.; 
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and on Saturdays and bolydays, at 
3 p. in. 

Mary, Sf., Lambeth — Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at haif-past 

10 a. m.; Saturday, at 3 p. ni.; 
every day in Lent, at 11 a. m. Holy 
Com. Ash Wednesday, Good Fri¬ 
day, and other solemnities, besides 
the regular. 

Mary Magdalen, St., Bermondsey- 
Daily, at 11 a. m. Holy Com. twice 
on all holydays which fall on the 
Ist Sunday, and Christmas day, 
Easter day, and Whitsunday. 

Mary Magdalen, St., Old Fish-street 
—Wednesdays, Fridays, and holy- 
days, at 1) a. m.; and on Saturdays 
in Lent, at 3. p. m. 

Mary, St., Newington Butts—Wed¬ 
nesdays, Fridays, and holy and 
public days, at Jl a.m. 

Mary, St., Rotherhithe—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, and Satur¬ 
days before Communion, at 11 a. m. 
Holy Com. 2nd Sunday. 

Mary, St., Ic-Savoy—Daily, at S. 7> 
W. 6 a. m. and 5 p. m.; on Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holydays, again 
at 10 a. m. Holy Com. Ist Sunday, 
twice, 7 <^t)d 12. 

Mary, St., Somerset—Holy and public 
days, at 11 a. m. 

Mary, St., Whitechapel—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, holy and public days, at 

11 a.m.: Saturdays at 3 p. m. Holy 
Com. every Sunday, all holydays, 
Monday and Tuesday in Easter 
week, Easter day, Whitsunday, 
(jood Friday, Christmas day, Ash 
Wednesday. 

Mary, St., Woolnoth—Daily, at 11 
a. m., and 5. p. m. 

Matthew, St., Fridny-street—Wed¬ 
nesdays, Fridays, holy and public 
days, ut 10 a. tn. Holy Corn. Ist 
Sunday twice, on all holy days at 
10 . 

Michael, St., Basinghall — Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, holy and public days, 
at 11 a.m. ; daily at 0 p. m. 

Michael, St, Cornhill—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holy and public days, 
at 11 a. m. 

Michael, St., Crooked-lane—Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holy and public 
days, at 11 a. m. 

Michael, St., Queenhithc—Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holy and public 
days, at 1) a. m.; daily, at 0 p. in. 


Michael, St., Royal — Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at 11 a. m., and 3 
p. m. 

Michael, St., Wood-street—Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holydays, at 11 
a. m. 

Mildred, St., Bread-street—Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holydays, at 11 
a. m. 

Mildred, St., Poultry—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at 11 a. m. 

New Chapel, Westminster—Daily, at 

9 a. m., and 3, 4, and 5 p. m., as the 
days lengthen. 

Newgate Chapel—Wednesdays, Fri¬ 
days, and holydays at 10 a.tn.; 
during the eight sessions, daily, at 

10 a. in., and 3 p. m. 

Nicholas, St. Coleabby—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, holy and slate days, at 11 
a. m. 

Olave, St., Hart-street—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holy and state days, 
at 11 a.m., Saturdays in Lent, at 
3 p. m. 

Olave, St., Jewry—Holy and public 
days, and on Wednesdays and Fri¬ 
days, from October to May, at 11 
a. m. 

Olave, St., Southwark—Wednesdays, 
Fiidays, and holy and public days, 
at 11 a. m.; Saturdays, at 3 p. in. 

Oxenden Chapel, Hayiiiarket—Daily, 
at 10 a. m. No Communion. 

Palmer’s, Mrs., Chapel--Daily, at 11 
a. ni. 

Paul’s, St., Cathedral—Daily, at S. 0, 
W. 7, and 11 a. lu., and 3 p. m. Holy 
Communion every Sunday. 

Paul, St., Covent Garden—Daily, S. 0, 
W. 7 und 10 a. m. and 3 and 0 p. in. 
Holy Com. 1st and 3rd Sundays in 
the month, and other occasions. 

Paul, St.,ShadweU—Daily, at 11 a.m.; 
S. 6, W. 3 p. in. 

Pest House Chapel—Daily, at 11a. m., 
and 3 p. m. 

Peter, St., Cornhill — Daily, at II 
a. m. and 4 p. rn. Holy Com. every 
Sunday. 

Peter, St., Chapel, St, Peter's Hos¬ 
pital— Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
holydays. N.B. The keeper of the 
hospital reads till means can be pro¬ 
vided to support a minister. 

Peter, St., Poor, Broad-street—Wed¬ 
nesdays, Fridays, and holydays, at 
11a. m. 

Peter, St., in the Towci—Wednes- 
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days, Fridays, and liolldays, at II 
a. m. 

Peter, St., alias Westminster Abbey 
—Daily, at S. 6, W. 7. and 10 a. m. 
and 3 p. m. 

Poplar Chapel—Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays, at 11 a. m. Holy Com. 
3rd Sunday, at I p. m. 

Prison of Queen’s Bench Chapel— 
Daily, at 7 a. m. 

Queen’s Square Chape!, Westminster 
—Daily, at 11 a. m. and 4 p. m. in 
winter; only on Wednesdays, Fri¬ 
days, and liolydays in the summer; 
but evenings always. 

Queen’s-street, Great, Chapel—Daily, 
at 11 a. m. and 4 p. m. Holy Com. 
last Sunday in the month. 

The Rolls Chapel—Holydays, at 10, 
a. m. and 3 p.m. Holy Com. 7 times 
a year. 

Saviour, St., or St. Mary’s Overie, 
Southwark—Wednesdays, Fridays, 
iioly and public days, at 11 a. m. 

Sepulchre, St., Snow-hill—Daily, at 
S. 0, W. 7, a. m., and S. 3, W. 4 
p.m.; on Wednesdays, Fridays, 
holy and public days again, at 11 
a.m. Holy Com. 1st Sunday, and 
every Sunday from Easier to 
Trinity. 

Skinners’ Alms-house Chapel, Mile 
End—Daily, at 11 a. m. 

Somerset House Chapel—Daily, at 11 
a. m., and 4 p. ni. Holy Com. 3rd 
Sunday in the month. 


Stephen, St., Coleman-street—Daily, 
at 11 a. m. Holy Communion every 
Sunday. 

Stephen, St., Walbrook—Daily, at II 
a.m.; and on Saturdays in Lent at 
4 p. m. 

Stratford-Ie-6ow—Wednesdays, Fri¬ 
days, holy and state days at 11 
I a. m. 

I Swithine, St., Canon-street—Daily, 
at 11 a. m. and 0 p. m. 
i Temple Church—Daily, at 0, or 7, or 
^ 0 a. m. and 4 p. m. 

I Thomas, St., Southwark — Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and holydays, at 11 
a. m. Holy Com. 2d Sunday. 

Thomas, St., Hospital Chapel—Daily 
at 3 p. m. 

Trinity Chapel, Bond-street—Daily, 
at 11 a. in., and 3 p. m. Holy Com. 
3rd Sunday. 

Trinity in the little Minorics—Holy 
and public days, and in Lent on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at 11 
a. m. 

Vedast, or St. Foster—Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holydays, at 1! a. m.; 
evening, daily, at 6 p.m. 

Vintners’ Alms>houscs Chapel—Wed- 
days, Fridays, holy, and public days, 
at 11 a. m. 

Whitehall Chapel—Daily, at 11 a.m., 
and 5 p. m. Holy Com. privately 
every Sunday, but publicly on the 
Ist Sunday. 


These Tracts are continued in Numbers, and sold at the price of 
2d. for each sheet, or 7$. for 50 cojnes. 
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The following works, all in single volumes, or ‘pamphlets, and 
recently published, will be found more or less to uphold or elucidate 
the general doctrines inculcated in these Tracts :— 

Bp. Taylor on Repentance, by Hale.— Rivingtons. 

Bp. Taylor’s Golden Grove.— Parker, Oxford. 

Vincentii Lirinensis Commonitorium, with translation. — Par¬ 
ker, Oxfoid. 

Pusey on Cathedrals and Clerical Education.— Roake ^ Party. 
Hook’s University Sermons.— Talboys, Oxford. 

Pusey on Baptism (published separately). — Rivingtons. 
Newman’s Sermons, 4 vols.— Rivingtons. 

Newman on Romanism, &c— Rivingtons. 

'I’he Christian Year.— Parker, Oxford. 

Lyra Apostolica.— Rivingtons. 

Perceval on the Roman Schism.— Leslie. 

Bishop Jebb’s Pastoral Instructions.— Duncan. 

Dodsworth’s Lectures on the Church.— Burns. 

Newman on Sufi'ragan Bishops.— Rivingtons. 

Keble’s Sermon on Tradition.— Rivingtons. 

Memoir of Ambrose Bonwick.— Parker, Oxford. 

Hymns for Children on the Lord’s Prayer.— Rivingtons. 

Law’s first and second Letters to Hoadley.— Rivingtons, 

Bp. Andrews’ Devotions. Latin and Greek.— Pickering. 
Hook’s Family Prayers.— Rivingtons. 

Herbert’s Poems and Country Pastor. 

Evans’s Scripture Biography.— Rivingtons. 

Le Bas’ Life of Archbishop Laud.— Rivingtons. 

Jones (of Nayland) on the Church. 

Bp. Bethell on Baptismal Regeneration.— Rivingtons. 

Bp. Beveridge’s Sermons on the Ministry and Ordinances.— 
Parker, Oxford, 

Bp. Jolly on the Eucharist. 

Fulford’s Sermons on the Ministry, &c.— Rivingtons. 
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Rose’s Sermons on the Ministry.— Riuingtons. 

A Catechism on the Chuf^.— Parker, Oxford. 
Russell’s Judgment of the Anglican Church.— Baily. 
Poole’s Sermons on the Creld.— Grant, Edinburgh. ' 
Sutton on the Eucharist.— Parker, Oxford. 

Leslie on the Regale and Pontificate.— Leslie. 

Pusey’s Sermon on November 5. — Rivinglons. 

Larger Works which may be profitably studied. 

Bishop Bull’s Sermons.— Parker, Oxford. 

Bishop Bull’s \Vorks.— University Press. 

Waterland’s Works.— Do. 

Wall on Infant Baptism.— Do. 

Pearson on the Creed.— Do. 

Leslie’s Works.— Do. 

Bingham’k Works.— Straker, London. 

Palmer on the Liturgy.— University Press. 

Palmer on the Church.— Rivingtons. 

Hooker, ed. Keble.— Rivingtons. 
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TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 


PART I. 

LECTURES ON THE SCRIPTURE PROOF OF THE 
DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH. 


LECTURE I. 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE SCRIPTURE PROOF OF THE DOCTRINES 
OF THE CHURCH. 

I PROPOSE in the following Lectures to suggest some thoughts by 
way of answering an objection, which often presses on the mind 
of those who are inquiring into the claims of the Church, and the 
truth of that system of doctrine which it especially represents, 
which is at once her trust and her charter. They hear much 
stress laid upon a certain system of doctrine ; they see much 
that is beautiful in it, much that is plausible in the proof 
advanced for it, much which is agreeable to the 'analogy of 
nature, which bespeaks the hand of the Creator, and is suit¬ 
able to the need and expectations of the creature,—much that is 
deep, much that is large and free, fearless in its course, sure in 
its stepping, and singularly true, consistent, entire, harmonious 
in its adjustments; but they seem to ask for more rigid proof in 
behalf of the simple elementary propositions on which it rests; 
or in other words, by way of speaking more clearly, and as a 
chief illustration of what is meant (though it is not the same 
thing), let me say, they desire more adequate and explicit Scrip¬ 
ture proof of its truth. They find the proof to be rested on 
Scripture, and therefore they require more explicit Weripture 
proof. They say, “ All this that you say about the Church is very 
specious, and very attractive; but where is it to be found in the 
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inspire Volume?” Audi that it ia not found there (that is, I 
mean not found funy"af it might be), seems to them proved at 
once by the simple fact, that all persons (as'I may say, for the 
exceptions are very few ),—all those who try to go bf Scripture 
only, fall away from the Church and her doctrines, to one or 
other sect‘or party, as if showing that whatever is or is not 
scriptural, at least the Church, by consent of all men, is not so. 

I am stating no rare or novel objection : it is one which (I 
•Suppose) all of us have felt, or perhaps feel: it is one whicli, be¬ 
fore now (I do not scruple to say), I have much felt myself, and 
that without being able satisfactorily to answer: one which I be¬ 
lieve to be one of the main difficulties, and (as I think) one of the 
intended difficulties which God’s Providence puts at this day in 
the path of those who seek Him as He would have them, for 
purposes known or unknown, ascertainable or not. Nor am 1 
at all sanguine that I shall be able, in what I shall say, to present 
any thing like a full view of the difficulty itself, even as a pheno¬ 
menon ; which different minds feel differently, and do not quite 
recognize as their own when stated by another, and which it is dif¬ 
ficult to bring out even according to one’s own idea of it. Much 
less shall 1 be able to assign it its due place in that system which 
nevertheless I hold to be true, and in which it is hut a difficulty. 

I do not profess to be about to account for it, reconcile it, and 
dismiss it ai a thing which was in a man’s way, but is henceforth 
behind him;—yet, subdued as my hopes may be, I have too 
great confidence in that glorious Creed, which I believe to have 
been once delivered to the Saints, to wish in any degree to deny 
the difficulty, or be unfair to it, to smooth it over, misrepresent 
it, or defraud it of its due weight and extent. Though I were 
to grant that the champions of Israel have not yet rescued this 
portion of the sacred territory from the Philistine, its' usurping 
occupant, yet was not Jerusalem in the bonds of the Jebusites 
till David’s time ? and shall I, seeing with my eyes and enjoying 
the land of promise, be over-troubled with one objection, which 
stands ipvanquished (supposing it), and, like haughty Haman, 
count the King’s favour as nothing till I have all my own way, 
and nothing to try me ? In plain terms, I conceive I have most 
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abundant evidence given me of the divine origin of the Church 
system: how then is that evidence which is given, not given, 
because though given in Scripture, it might be given more exfli- 
cilly an&yully, and (if I may so say) more consistently ? 

One consideration alone must create an anxiety in entering on 
the subject I propose. It is this :—Those who commonly make 
this objection which is to be considered, viz. the want of adequate 
Scripture evidence for the Church doctrine, have, I feel sure, no 
right to make it; that is, they are inconsistent in making it; for 
they cannot consistently object against a person who believes 
more than they do, unless they cease to believe so much as they 
do believe. They ought, on their own principles, to doubt or 
disown much which happily they do not doubt or disown. This 
then is the direct, appropriate, polemical answer to them, or. (as 
it is called) an argumentum ad hominem. “ Look at home, and 
say, if you can, why you believe this or that, which you do be¬ 
lieve : whatever reasons you give for your own belief in one, we 
can give for our belief in the other. If you are reasonable in 
believing the on«, so are we in believing the other. Either we 
are reasonable, or you are not so. You ought not to stand 
where you are ; you ought to go further one way or the other.” 
Now it is plain, that if this be a sound argument against our 
assailants, it is a most convincing one ; and it is obviously very 
bard and very unfair if we are to be deprived the use of it. And 
yet a cautious mind will ever use it with anxiety ; not that it is 
not most effective, but that it may be (as it were) too effective : it 
may drive the parties in question the wrong way, and make things 
worse instead of better. It only undertakes to show that they arc 
inconsistent in their present opinions ; and from this inconsistency 
it is plain they can escape, by going further either one way or 
the other,—by adding to their creed, or by abandoning it alto¬ 
gether, It is then what is familiarly called a kill or cure remedy. 
Certainly it is better to be inconsistent tlian consistently wrong, 
—to hold some truth amid error, than to hold nothing but error, 
—to believe than to doubt. Yet when I show a man t||^t he is in¬ 
consistent, I make him decide whether of the two he loves better, 
the portion of truth he already bolds, or the portion of error. If 
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he loves the truth better, he will abandon the error; if the error, 
he will abandon the truth. And this is a fearful and anxious trial 
to put him under, and one cannot but feel loth to have recourse 
to it. One feels that perchance it may be better to ke#p silence, 
and to allow him, in shallowness and presumption, to assail one¬ 
self, than to retort, however justly, his weapons on himself;— 
better for oneself to seem a bigot, than to make him a scoffer. 
Thus, for instance, a person who denies the Apostolical Succes- 
awa of the Ministry, because it is not clearly taught in Scripture, 
ought, I conceive, if consistent, to deny the Godhead of the 
Holt Ghost, which is nowhere literally stated in Scripture. Yet 
there is something so dreadful in his denying the latter, that one 
may often feel afraid to show him his inconsistency, lest, rather 
than admit the Apostolical Succession, he should consent to do 
so. This is one of the great delicacies of disputing on the sub¬ 
ject before us : yet, all things considered, I think, it only avails 
to the cautious use, not the abandonment, of the argument in 
question. For it is our plain duty to preach and defend the truth 
in a straightforward way. Those who are to stumble must 
stumble, rather than the heirs of grace should not hear. While 
we offend and alienate one man, we secure another ; if we drive 
one man further the wrong way, we drive another further the 
right way. The cause of truth, the heavenly company of saints, 
gains on the whole more in the one way than the other. A 
wavering or shallow mind does perhaps as much harm to others 
as a mind consistent in error, nay, is in no very much better 
state itself; for if it has not developed into systematic scepti¬ 
cism, merely because it has not had the temptation, its present con¬ 
scientiousness is not worth much. Whereas he who is at present 
obeying Gon under imperfect knowledge has a claim on His 
Ministers for their doing their part towards his obtaining further 
knowledge. He who admits the doctrine of the Trinity, in spite 
of feeling its difficulties, whether in itself or in its proof—who 
submits to the indirectness of the Scripture evidence on which it 
rests, has ^ right to be told those doctrines concerning the 
Church, which are as certainly declared in Scripture, yet not 
more directly and prominently, and which will be a-s welcome to 
him when known, as those which he already knows. It is there- 
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fore one’s duty to leave the event to God, begging Him to bless, 
yet aware that, whenever He visits, He divides. 

In sayijjg this, I by no means would imply that the only argu¬ 
ment in behalf of our believing more than the generality of men 
now do, is, that else we ought in consistency to believe less,— 
far from it indeed; but this argument is the one that comes first, 
and is the most obvious and the most striking. Nor do I mean 
to say,—far from it also,—that all on whom it is urged, will in 
fact go one way or the other ; the many will remain pretty much 
where education and habit have placed them, and at least will not 
confess that they are affected by any new argument at all. But 
of course when one speaks of anxiety about the effect of a certain 
argument, one speaks of cases where it has effect, not where it 
lias not. Where it has effect, I say, that effect may be for good 
or for evil, and that it is an anxious thing. 

Now then, first, let me state the objection itself, which is to 
be considered. It may be thrown into one or other of the fol¬ 
lowing forms : that “ if Scripture laid such stress, as we do, upon 
the doctrines of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Church Union, 
Ministerial Power, Apostolical Succession, Absolution, and other 
rites and ceremonies,—upon external, or what is sometimes called 
formal religion,—it would not in its general tenour make such 
merely indirect mention of them ;—that it would speak of them as 
plainly and frequently as we now always speak of them ; whereas 
every one must allow that there is next to nothing on the surface 
of Scripture about them, and very little even under the sur¬ 
face of a satisfactory character.” Descending into particulars, 
we shall have it granted us, perhaps, that Baptism is often 
mentioned in the Epistles, and its spiritual benefits; but “its 
peculiarity as the one plenary remission of sin,” it will be urged, 
“ is not insisted on with such frequency and earnestness as might 
be expected,—chiefly in one or two passages of one Epistle, and 
there obscurely” (in Heb. vi. and x.). Again, “ the doctrine of 
Absolution is made to rest on but one or two texts (in Matt. xvi. 
and John xx.), with little or no practical exemplification of it in 
the Epistles, where it was to be expected. Why,” it may be 
asked, “ are not the Apostles continually urging their converts to 
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rid themselves of sin after Baptism, as best they can, by penance, 
confession, absolution, satisfaction ? Again, why are Christ’s 
ministers no where called Priests? or at most, in one 'or two 
obscure passages (as in Rom. xv.)? Why is not the Lord’s 
Supper expressly said to be a Sacrifice ? why is the Lord’s 
Table called an Altar but once or twice (Matt. v. and Heb. xiii.), 
even granting these passages refer to it ? why is consecration of 
the elements expressly mentioned only in one passage (1 Cor. x.) 
in addition to our Lord’s original institution of them ? why is 
there but once or twice express mention made at all of the Lord’s 
Supper, all through the New Testament, and what there is, chiefly 
in the same Epistle ? why is there so little said about Ordina¬ 
tion ? about the appointment of a Succession of Ministers ? about 
the visible Church (1 Tim. iii. 15.)? why but one or two pas¬ 
sages on the duty of fasting ? In short, is not (it may be 
asked) the state of the evidence for all these doctrines just this, 
—a few striking texts at most scattered up and down the inspired 
volume, or one or two particular passages of one particular 
epistle, or a number of texts which may mean, but need not 
mean, what they are said by Churchmen to mean, which say 
something looking like what is needed, but with little strength 
and point, inadequately and unsatisfactorily ? Why then are 
we thus to be put off? why is our earnest desire of getting at 
the truth to be trifled with ? is it conceivable that, if these doc¬ 
trines were from God, He would not tell us plainly ? why does 
He make us to doubt ? why does He keep us in suspense' ?—it is 
impossible it should be so. Let us, then, have none of these 
expedients, these makeshift arguments, this patchwork system, 
these surmises and conjectures, and here a little and there a 
little, but give us some broad, trustworthy, masterly view of 
doctrine, give us some plain intelligible interpretation of the 
sacred text, such as will approve itself to all educated minds, 
us being really gained from the text, and not from previous 
notions which are merely brought to Scripture, and seek to find a 
sanction in it. Such a broad comprehensive view of the sacred 
volume would most assuredly be fatal to the Church doctrines. 


<up(ic. John X. 24. 



But this (it will be urged) is not all; there are texts in the 
New Testament actually inconsistent with that system. For 
example, what can be stronger Igainst the sanctity of particular 
places, nay of any institutions, persons, or rites, than our Lord’s 
declaration, that God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth 1 or against the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, than St. Paul’s contrast in Heb. x. between 
the Jewish sacrifices and the one Christian Atonement ? or can 
Baptism really have the gifts which are attributed to it in the 
Catholic or Church system, considering how St. Paul says, that 
all rites arc done away, and that faith is all in all ?” Such is 
the sort of objection which it is proposed now to consider. 

Now, in what remains of this Lecture I shall but briefly draw 
out the argumentum ad hominem I have alluded to, or in other 
words, show that the argument in question proves too much for 
the purposes of those who use it; that it leads to conclusions 
beyond those to which they would confine it; and if it tells for 
any thing, tells for much which they repudiate. 

Now the argument in question proves too much, first, in this 
way, that it shows that external religion is not only not im- 
j)ortant or necessary, but not allowable. If, for instance, where 
our Saviour said, “ Woman, believe Me, the hour cometh, when 
ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 

the Father.The hour cometh and now is, when the true 

worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth : for 
the Father seeketh such to worship Him ; God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth if He means that the external local worship of the Jews 
was so to be abolished that no external local worship should 
again be enjoined, that the Gospel worship was but mental, 
stripped of every thing material or sensible, and offered in that 
simple spirit and truth which exists in heaven,—if so, it is plain 
that all external religion is not only not imperative under the Gos¬ 
pel, but forbidden. This text, if it avails for any thing against 
Sacraments and Ordinances, avails entirely : it cuts them away 
root and branch. It says not that they are not important, but that 
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they are not to be. It does not leave them at our option. Any 
interpretation which gives an opening to their existing, gives so far 
an opening to their being imporlant. If the qommand to worship 
in spirit and truth is consistent with the permission to worship 
through certain rites, it is consistent with the duty to worship 
through them. Why are we to have a greater freedom (if I may 
so speak) than Gon Himself? why are we to choose what rites 
we please to worship in, and not God choose them ? as if spirit¬ 
uality consisted, not in doing without rites altogether, (a notion 
which at least is intelligible,) but in our forestalling our Lord 
and Master in the choice of them. Let us take the text to 
mean that there shall be no external worship at all, if we will (we 
shall be wrong, but we shall speak fairly and intelligibly) ; but, 
if there may be times, places, ministers, ordinances of worship, 
though the text speaks of worshipping in spirit and in truth, 
what is there in it to negative the notion of God having chosen 
those times, places, ministers, and ordinances, so that if ive at¬ 
tempt to choose, we shall commit the very fault of the Jews, 
who were ever setting up golden calves, planting groves, or 
consecrating ministers without authority of God ? 

And what has been observed of this text, holds good of all ar¬ 
guments drawn, whether from the silence about, or the supposed 
positive statements of Scripture, against, the rites and ordinances 
of the Church. If obscurity of texts, for instance, about the 
grace of the Eucharist be taken as a proof that no great benefit 
is therein given, it is an argument against there being any 
benefit. On the other hand, when certain texts are once deter¬ 
mined to refer to it, the emphatic language used, when it is 
spoken of, shows that the benefit is not small. We cannot say 
the subject is unimportant, without saying it is not mentioned. 
Either no gift is given in the Eucharist, or a great gift. If only 
the 6th of St. John, for instance, does allude to its benefit, it 
shows it is not merely an edifying rite, but an awful communi¬ 
cation beyond words. Again, if the phrase of “ the communi¬ 
cation of the body of Christ,” used by St. Paul, means any gift, it 
means a great one. You may say it does not mean any gift, only 
a representation or figure of the communication; this I call ex¬ 
plaining away, but still it is intelligible ; but I do not see how, if it 
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is to be taken literally as a real communication, it can be other 
than a coramunication of Mis Body. Again, though the Lord’s 
Table be but twice called an Altar in Scripture, yet granting that 
it is meant in those passages, it is spoken of so solemnly, 
that it matters not though it be no where else spoken of. 
“ We have an Altar, whereof they have no right to eat which 
serve the tabernacle.” We do not know of the existence of the 
ordinance except in the knowledge of its importance ; and in cor¬ 
roboration and explanation of this matter of fact, let it be well 
observed that St. Paul expressly declares that the Jewish rites 
are not to be practised because they are not important. 

This is one way in which this argument proves too much; so 
that tliey who for the sake of decency or edification, or from an 
imaginative turn of mind, delight in ordinances, yet think they 
may make them for themselves, in that they bring no special bless¬ 
ing with them, these as plainly will contradict the Gospel as those 
who attribute a mystical virtue to them, nay more so; for if 
any truth is clear, it is, that such ordinances as are without virtue 
are abolished by the Gospel, this being the exact case of the 
Jewish rites. 

Now as to the other point of view in which the argument in 
question proves too much for the purpose of those who use it:— 
If it be a good argument against the truth of the Apostolical 
Succession and similar doctrines, that so little is said about them 
in Scripture, this is quite as good an argument against nearly all 
the doctrines which are held by any who is called a Christian in 
any sense of the word ; as a few instances will show. 

First, as to Ordinances. There is not a single text in the 
Bible enjoining infant baptism : the Scripture warrant on which 
we baptize infants, consists of inferences carefully made from 
various texts. How is it St. Paul does not in bis Epistles remind 
parents of so great a duty, if it is a duty ? 

Again, there is not a single text telling us to keep holy the first 
day of the week, and that instead of the seventh. God hallowed the 
seventh day, yet we now observe the first. Why do we do this ? 
Our Scripture warrant for doing so is such as this : “ since the 
Apostles met on the first day of the week, therefore the first 
day is to be hallowed ; and since St. Paul says the Sabbath is 
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abolished, therefore the seventh day (which is the Sabbath) is 
not to be hallowed—this is a true inference, but very indirect 
surely. It is not on the surface of Scripture. We might infer, 
though incorrectly still we might infer, that St. Paul meant that 
the command in the second of Genesis was repealed, and that now 
there is no sacred day at all in the seven, though meetings for 
prayer are right on Sunday. There is nothing on the surface of 
Scripture to prove that the sacrednese conferred in the beginning 
on the seventh day now hy transference attaches to the first. 

Again, there is scarcely a text enjoining going to Church for 
joint worship. St. Paul happens in one place of his Epistle 
to the Hebrews, to warn us against forgetting to assemble 
together for prayer. Our Saviour says that where two or three 
are gathered together. He is in the midst of them ; yet this 
alludes in the first instance not to public worship, but to Church 
councils and censures, quite a distinct subject. And in the Acts 
and Epistles ^we meet with instances or precepts in favour of 
joint worship ; yet there is nothing express to show that it is 
necessary for aU times,—nothing more express than there is to 
show that in 1 Cor. vii. St. Paul meant that an unmarried state is 
better at all times,—nothing which does not need collecting and 
inferring with minute carefulness to Scripture. The first dis¬ 
ciples did pray together, and so in like manner the first disciples 
did not marry. St. Paul tells them who were in a state of 
distress to pray together so much the more as they see the day 
approaching—and he says that celibacy is “ good for the present 
distress.” The same remarks might be applied to the question 
of community of goods. On the other hand, our Lord did not 
use social prayer : even when with His disciples He prayed by 
Himself, and His directions in Matt. vi. about private prayer, 
with the silence which He observes about public, might be as 
plausibly adduced as an argument against public, as the same kind 
of silence in Scripture concerning turning to the east, or making 
the sign of the Cross, or concerning commemorations for the 
dead in Christ, accompanied with its warnings against formality 
and ceremonial abuses, is urged as an argument against these 
latter usages. 

Again :—there is no text in Scripture which enjoins us to 
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“ establish” religion (as the phrase is), or to make it national and 
give the Church certain honour and power; whereas our Lord’s 
words, “ My kingdom is not of this world,” (John xviii. 36.) may 
be interpreted to discountenance such a proceeding. We con¬ 
sider that it is right to establish the Church on the ground of 
mile deductions, though of course true ones, from the sacred 
text; such as St. Paul’s using his rights as a Roman citizen. 

There is no text which allows us to take oaths. The words 
of Christ and St. James seem plainly the other way. Why then 
do we take them ? We infer that it is allowable from finding 
that St. Paul uses such expressions as “ I call God for a 
record upon my soul”—“ the things which I write unto you, 
behold, before God, I lie not” (2 Cor. i. 23 ; Gal. i. 20) ; these 
we argue, and rightly, are equivalent to an oath. 

Again, considering God has said, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” it seems a very singular 
power which we give to the Civil Magistrate to take away life. 
It ought to rest, one might suppose, on some very clear per¬ 
mission given in Scripture. Now, on what does it rest? on 
one or two words of an Apostle casually introduced into 
Scripture, as far as anything is casual; on St. Paul’s saying in a 
parenthesis, “ he (the magistrate) heareth not the sword in vain 
and he is speaking of a heathen magistrate, rwt of a Christian. 

Again:—On how many texts does the prohibition of polygamy 
depend, if we set about counting them ? 

Next, consider how Doctrine will stand, if the said rule of 
interpretation is to hold. 

If the Lord’s Supper is never distinctly called a Sacrifice, or 
Christian ministers never called Priests, still, let me ask, (as I 
have already done,) is the Holy Ghost ever expressly called God 
in Scripture? No where; we infer it from what ts said ; we 
compare parallel passages. 

If the words Altar, Absolution, or Succession, are not in Scrip¬ 
ture (supposing it), neither is the word Trinity. 

Again ; how do we know that the New Testament is inspired? 
does it any where declare this of itself? no where; horn, then, 
do we know it ? we infer it from the circumstance that the office 
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of the Apostles who wrote it was what it was, and from the Old 
Testament being inspired. 

Again : whence do Protestants gain their common notion, that 
every one may gain his faith from Scripture for himself? 

Again ; consider whether the doctrine of the Atonement may 
not be explained away by those who explain away the doctUhe 
of the Eucharist: if the expressions used concerning the latter 
are merely figurative, so may be those of the former. 

Again: on how many texts does the doctrine of original sin 
rest, Uiat is, the doctrine that we are individually born under Goo’s 
displeasure, in consequence of the sin of Adam ? on one or two. 

Again : how do we prove the doctrine of justification by faith 
only ; it is no where declared in Scripture. St. Paul does but 
speak of justification by faith, not faith only, and St. James 
actually denies that it is by faith only. Yet we infer, and truly, 
that there is a correct sense in which it is by faith only ; though 
an Apostle Was in so many words said the contrary. Is any 
Church doctrine, about the power of Absolution, the Christian 
Priesthood, or the danger of sin after Baptism, so disadvantage- 
ously circumstanced in point of evidence as this ? 

On the whole then, I ask, on Aotv many special or palmary texts 
do any of the doctrines or rites we hold depend ? what doctrines 
or rites would be left to us, if we demanded the clearest and 
fullest evidence, before we believed any thing ? what would the 
Gospel consist off would there be any revelation at all left? 
Some all-important doctrines indeed at first sight would remain, 
such as the divinity of Christ, the unity of God, and the supre¬ 
macy of divine grace, and our election in Christ, and the 
resurrection of the body, and eternal life or death to the right¬ 
eous or sinners; but little besides. Shall we give up the divinity 
of the Holt Ghost, original sin, the Atonement, the inspiration 
of the New Testament, united worship, the Sacraments, and 
infant baptism ? Let us do so. Well:—I will venture to say that 
//ten we shall find difficulties as regards those other doctrines, 
as the divinity of Christ, which I have described as remaining ; 
they are only clearer i/tan the others, not so clearly stated as to 
be secured from specious objections. We shall have difficulties 
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about the meaning of the word “everlasting,” as applied to 
punishment, about the compatibility of divine grace with free¬ 
will, about the possibility of the resurrection of the body, and 
about the sense in which Christ is God. The mind which rejects 
a doctrine which has but one text in its favour, on the ground that 
if i^were important, it would have more, can, where a doctrine is 
mentioned often, always find occasion to wonder that it is not men¬ 
tioned in this or that particular place, where it might be expected. , 
When it is pressed with such a text as St. Thomas’s confession, 

“ My Lord and ray God,” it will ask. But why does our Lord 
say but seven days before to St. Mary Magdalen, “ I ascend to 
My Father and your Father, to My God and your God ?” When, 
with St. Peter’s confession, “ Lord, Thou knowest all tilings. 
Thou knowest that I love Thee,” it will ask. But why does 
Christ say of Himself, that He does not know the last day, only 
the Father ? Indeed, the more arguments there are for a 
doctrine in Scripture, the more objections will be found against 
it; so that on the whole, I think, even the Scripture evidence 
for the divinity of Christ, will be found in fact as little to satisfy 
the captious mind, when fairly engaged to discuss it, as that for 
infant baptism, great as is the difference between the evidence 
for the two. And the history of these last centuries bears out 
this remark. 

I conclude, then, that there must be some fault somewhere in 
this specious argument; that it does not follow that a doctrine 
or rite is not divine because it is not clearly stated in Scripture ; 
that there are some wise and unknown reasons for doctrines being 
as they are, not clearly stated there. To be sure, I might take 
the other alternative, and run the full length of scepticism, deny¬ 
ing that any thing is divine, whatever it is, which is not spoken 
of in Scripture beyond all contradiction and objection. But for 
many reasons I cannot get myself to do this, as I shall proceed 
to show in future Lectures. 
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LECTURE II. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF LATITUDINARIANISM. 

No one, I think, will seriously maintain, that any other definite 
religious system is laid down in Scripture at all more clearly than 
the Church system. It may be maintained, and speciously, that 
the Church system is not there, or that this or that particular 
doctrine of some other system seems to be there more plainly 
than the corresponding Church doctrine ; but that Presbyterian¬ 
ism as a whole, or Independency as a whole, or the religion of 
Lutherans, Baptists, Wesleyans, or Friends, as a whole, is more 
clearly laid down in it, and with fewer texts looking the other 
way,—that §ny of these has less difficulties to encounter than the 
Creed of the Church,—I do not think can successfully be main¬ 
tained. The arguments which are used to prove that the Church 
system is not in Scripture, may as cogently be used to prove that 
no system is in Scripture. If silence in Scripture, or apparent 
contrariety, is an argument against the Church system, it is an 
argument against system at all. No system is on the surface of 
Scripture; none, but has at times to account for the silence or 
the apparent opposition of Scripture as to particular portions of it. 
This, then, is the choice of conclusions to which we ate brought: 
—either Christianity contains no definite message, creed, revela¬ 
tion, system, or whatever other name we call it, nothing which 
can be made the subject of belief at all; or, though there is a 
true creed or system (whatever it is), yet it is not on the surface of 
Scripture, but contained in a latent form within it, and to be 
maintained only by indirect arguments, by comparison of texts, 
by inferences from what is said plainly, and by overcoming or 
resigning oneself to difficulties ; or, though there is a true creed 
or system revealed, it is not in Scripture, but to be gained col¬ 
laterally from other sources. I wish persons to consider this 
statement steadily. I do not see that it can be disputed ; and if 
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not, it is very important. I repeat it; we have a choice of three 
conclusions. Either there is no definite religious information 
given us in Christianity at all, or it is given in Scripture in an in.- 
direct and covert way, or it is given, but not in Scripture. The first 
is the Latitudinarian view which has gained ground in this day; 
the second is our own received ground ; the third is the ground 
of the Roman Church. If then we will not content ourselves 
with merely probable, or (what we may be disposed to call) in¬ 
sufficient proofs of matters of faith and worship, we mu^ become 
either utter Latitudinarians or Papists. If we will not submit to 
the notion of the doctrines of the Gospel being hidden under the 
text of Scripture from the view of the chance reader, we must 
submit to believe that there are no doctrines at all, or that the 
doctrines are not in Scripture, but elsewhere, as in Tradition. I 
know of no other alternative. 

Many men, indeed, will attempt to find a fourth way, thus : 
they would fain discern one or two doctrines in Scripture clearly, 
and no more; or some generalized form, yet not so much as a 
body of doctrine of any character. They consider that a certain 
message, consisting of one or two great and simple statements, 
makes up the whole of the Gospel, and that these are plainly in 
Scripture ; accordingly, that he who holds and acts upon these is 
a Christian, and ought to be acknowledged by all to be such, for 
in holding these, he holds all that is necessary. These state¬ 
ments they sometimes call the essentials, the peculiar doctrines, 
the vital doctrines, the leading idea, the great truths of the 
Gospel,—and all this sounds very well; but when we come to 
realize what is abstractedly so plausible, we arc met by this in¬ 
surmountable difficulty, that no great number of persons agree 
together what are these great truths, single views, leading idea, or 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. Some say that the doctrine 
of the Atonement is the leading idea ; some, the doctrine of spi¬ 
ritual influence; some, that both together are the peculiar doc¬ 
trines ; some, that love is all in all; some, that the acknowledg¬ 
ment tliat Jesus is the Christ ; and some, that the resurrection 
from the dead is a.'ter all the essence of the Gospel, and all that 
need be believed. Moreover, since, as all parties must confess. 
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upon the surface of Scripture, it follows either that it is one part 
the leading idea, or that the leading idea is noton the surface^ 
And if the doctrine of the Trinity is not to be accounted as one 
of the leading or fundamental truths of revelation, the keystone 
of the mysterious system is lost; and that being lost, mystery 
will,, in matter of fact, be found gradually to fade away from 
the creed altogether ; that is, the notion of Christianity as being a 
revelati(l||^ of nerv truths, will gradually fade away, and the Gos¬ 
pel will be considered in course of time scarcely more than the 
republication of the law of nature. This, I think, will be found 
to be the historical course and issue of this line of thought. If 
we wiB have it so, that the doctrines of Scripture should be on 
the surface of Scripture, though I may have my very definite 
notion what doctrines are on the surface, and you yours, and 
another his, yet you and he and I, though in appearance com¬ 
petent to judge, though serious, earnest, and possessed of due 
attainments, shall not agree together what those doctrines are ; so 
that, practically/what I have said will come about in the end,— 
that (if we are &idid) we shall be forced to allow, that there is 
no system, no creed, no doctrine at all lucidly and explicitly set 
forth in Scripture ; and if we will not seek it under the surface, 
we must either give up seeking it, or seek it, in Tradition,—we 
must become Latitudinarians or Romanists. 

Now of these alternatives, Romanism or Latitudinarianism, 
the latter I do really conceive to be quite out of the question 
with every serious mind. The Latitudinarian doctrine is this: 
that every man’s view of revealed religion is acceptable to God, 
if he acts up to it; that no one view is in itself better than another, 
or at least that we cannot tell which is the better. All we have 
to do then is to act consistently with what we hold, and to value 
others if they act consistently with what they hold ; that to be 
consistent constitutes sincerity ; that where there is this evident 
sincerity, it is no matter whether we profess to be Romanists or 
Protestants, Catholics or Heretics, Calvinists or Arminians, 
Anglicans or Dissenters, High Churchmen or Puritans, Episco¬ 
palians or Independents, Wesleyans or Socinians. Such seems 
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to be llie doctriae of .Latitude. . ^<jw, I can conceive such a 
view of me subject to be maintainable, supposing Gron had given 
us no revelation,—though even then, by the way, and were we- 
even left to the light of nature, belief in His existence and moral 
government would, one should think, at least be necessary to 
please Him. “ He that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of them which diligently seek Him 
But however, not to press this point, one may conceive that, 
before God had actually spoken to us. He might accept ^ suffi¬ 
cient, a sincere acting on whatever religious opinions ; but that 
after a revelation is given, there is nothing to believe, nothing 
(to use an expressive Scripture word) to hold, to hold fast, that 
a message comes from God, and contains no subject mattery or, 
that containing it (as it must do), it is not important to be re¬ 
ceived and is not capable of being learned by any one w1k> takes 
the proper means of learning it, that there is nothing in it such, 
tliat we may depend on our own impression of it, feel we have 
really gained something, and continue in the same opinion about 
it,—all this is so extravagant, that I really cannot,iepter into the 
.state of mind of a person so maintaining it. f j^nk he is not 
aware what he is saying. Why should God speak, unless He 
meant to say something ? Why should He say it, unless He 
meant us to hear ? Why should we be made to hear, if it mat¬ 
tered not whether we accepted it or no ? What the doctrine is, 
is another and distinct question ; yet that there is some doctrine 
revealed, and that it is revealed in order that it may be received, 
and that it really is revealed, that it is not hidden, so as to be a 
mere matter of opinion, a chance what is true and what not, or 
as if there were a number of opposite modes of holding it, one 
as good as another, but that it is plain in one and the same sub¬ 
stantial sense to all who sincerely and suitably seek for it, and 
that God is better pleased when we hold it than when we do not, 
—all this seems a truism. Where it is given us, whether entirely 
in Scripture, or partly elsewhere, this again is another and secon¬ 
dary question ; though that it is given somewhere cannot be denied 
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•urdy without some ecce&tdftoy or confusion of mindt^r some 
want of seriousness and candour. When then we once decide that 
diere is some essential doctrine proposed to our iaitfa, the question 
at once follows, what is it, and how much, and wheref? and we are 
forthwith involved in researcltes of some kind or other, some¬ 
where or other ; for tire doctrine is not written on the sun. 

For reasons such as the above, I really cannot conceive a se¬ 
rious man, who realized what he was speaking about, a consis¬ 
tent l^^itudlnariai). He always will reserve from the general 
proscription his own favrrurite doctrine, whatever it is ; and then 
holding it, he will be at once forced into the difficulty which is 
ours also, but which he would fain make ours and not his, that 
of stating clearly what this doctrine of his is, and what are those 
grounds of it, such as to enable him to take in just so much of 
dogmatic teaching and nothing more, to hold so much firmly, 
and to treat all the rest as comparatively unimportant. 

Revelaticui implies a something revealed, and what is revealed 
is imperative on our faith, because it is revealed. Revelation 
implies imperativeness; it limits in its very notion our liberty of 
thought, beiHifce it limits our liberty of error, for error is one 
kind of thought. 

But now, putting aside abstract considerations, let us turn to 
the fact which is urged in behalf of Latitudinarianism. The doc¬ 
trine, then, that it matters not what you believe, so that you act 
up to what you believe, is grounded (it would seem) on this 
alleged fact, that no one creed of any sort can be surely gathered 
from Scripture,—that the divine message, the whole counsel of 
God, is not there. “ Whichever view of religion you fix upon (it 
is aaid), there are parts of it which, by a candid, dispassionate, 
unfwejudked observer, will be pronounced additions to Scrip¬ 
ture ; therefore (it is inferred), there is no definite creed or mes¬ 
sage at all revealed anywhere.” Indeed! Supposing the fact to 
be as stated (which Ido not grant, but supposing it), is this the 
necessary conclusion ? No : there is another. Such an infer¬ 
ence indeed as the above is a clever controversial way of settling 
the matter; it is the sort of answer which in the schools of dis¬ 
putation or the courts of law, may find a place, where men are 
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not in finest; but it i« an angwfer without a heart. It is an 
excuse for indolence, love of quiet, or worldlineas. There is 
another answer. I do not adopt it, I do not see I am driven to it, 
because I dd not allow the premises from which the argument 
starts. I do not allow that there is no creed at all contained in 
Scripture, though I grant it is not on the surface. But if there 
be no divine message, gospel, or creed, produceable from Scrip¬ 
ture, this would not lead me one iota towards deciding that there 
was none at all any where. No ; it would make me Inols. out of 
Scripture for it, that is all. If there is a revelation, there must 
be a doctrine ; both our reason and our hearts tell us so. If it is 
not in Scripture, it is somewhere else, it is to be sought else¬ 
where. Should the fact so turn out, (which I deny),, that 
Scripture is so obscure that nothing can be made of it, even 
when the true interpretation is otherwise given, so obscure that 
every person will have his own interpretation, and no two alike, 
this would drive me, not into Latitudinarianisra but into Rotlian- 
ism. Yes, and it will drive the multitude of men. It is far more 
certain that revelation must contain a message, than that that 
message must be in Scripture. It is a less vididiKe to one’s 
feelings to say that part of it is revealed elsewhere, than to say 
that nothing is revealed any where. There is an overpowering 
antecedent improbability in Almighty God’s announcing that He 
has revealed something, and revealing nothing; there is no 
antecedent improbability in His revealing it elsewhere than in an 
inspired volume. And, I say, the mass of mankind will feel it 
so. It is very well for educated persons, at their ease, with few 
cares, or in the joyous time of youth, to argue and speculate 
about the impalpableness and versatility of the divine message, 
its chameleon-like changeableness, its adaptation to each fresh 
mind it meets ; but when men are conscious of sin, are sorrow¬ 
ful, are weighed down, are despondii^, they ask for something 
to lean on, something external to themselves. It will not do to 
tell them that whatever they at present hold as true, is enough. 
They want to be assured that what seems to them true, is true; 
they want something to lean on, holier, diviner, more stable than 
their own minds. They have an instinctive feeling that there is 
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an external, eternal truth wbieh is their only stay, and. mocks 
them, after being told of a revelation, to be assured next that 
that revelation tells us nothing certain, nothing whidb we do not 
know without it, nothing distinct from our own impressions con¬ 
cerning it, whatever they may be,—nothing such as to exist 
independently of that shape and colour into which our own 
individual mind happens to throw it. Therefore, practically, 
those who argue for the vague character of the Scripture in- 
formamns, and the harmlessness of all sorts of religious opinions, 
do not tend to advance Latitudinarianism one step among the 
many; they advance Romanism. That truth, which men are 
told they cannot find in Scripture, they will seek out of Scrip¬ 
ture. They will never believe, they will never be content with, 
a religion without doctrines. The common sense of mankind 
decides against it. Religion cannot but be dogmatic, it ever has 
been. All religions have had doctrines; all have professed to carry 
witlf them benefits which could be enjoyed only on condition of 
believing the word of a supernatural informant, that is, of 
embracing seme doctrines or other. It is a mere idle sophis¬ 
tical theory,**© suppose it can be otherwise.- Destroy religion, 
make men give it up, if you can; but while it exists, it will 
profess an insight into the next world, it will profess important 
information about the next world, it will have points of faith, it 
will have dogmatism, it will have anathemas. Christianity, 
therefore, ever will be looked on, by the multitude, as it is, as a 
rule of faith as well as of conduct. Men may be Presbyterians 
or Baptists, or Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Wesleyans; but some¬ 
thing or other they will be ; a creed, a creed necessary to 
salvation, they will have ; a creed either in Scripture or out of 
it; and if in Scripture, I say, hidden in Scripture, indirectly 
gained from Scripture. Latitudinarianism, then, is out of the 
question; and you have this choice, to be content with indirect 
proofs in Scripture, or to look for tradition o«t of Scripture. 
You cannot get beyond this ; either you roust take up with us, 
(or with some system not at all better off, whether Presbyterian¬ 
ism, or Independency, or the like), or you must go to Rome. 
Which will you choose ? You may not like us; you may be 
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impatient and impetuous; you may go forward, bnt back you 
cannot go. 

But further, it can scarcely be denied that Scripture, if it does 
not supply, at least speaks of, refers to, sanctions, recommends 
some certain doctrine or message which is to be believed in order 
to salvation ; and which, accordingly, if not found in Scripture, 
must be sought for out of it. It says, “ He who believeth shall 
be saved, and he who believeth not shall be damnedit speaks 
of “ the doctrine of Christ,” of “ keeping the faith,” of “ the 
faith once delivered to the saints,” and of “ delivering that which 
has been received,” recounting at the same time some of the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed. And the case is the same as 
regards discipline ; rules of worship and order, whether supplied 
or not, are at least alluded to again and again, under the title of 
“ traditions.” Revelation then will be inconsistent with itself, 
unless it had provided some creed somewhere. For in Scrip¬ 
ture it implies it has ; therefore some creed exists someifhere, 
whether in Scripture or out of it. 

Nor is this all; from the earliest times, so early that there is 
no assignable origin to it short of the Apostles, one definite 
system has existed in the Church both of faith and worship, and 
that in countries far disjoined from one another, and without 
any appearance (as far as we can detect) of the existence of any 
other system any where ; and (what is very remarkable) a sys¬ 
tem, such, that the portion in it which relates to matters of faith 
(or its philosophy), accurately fits in and corresponds to that 
which relates to matters of worship and order (or its ceremonial); 
as if they were evidently parts of a whole, and not an accidental 
assemblage of rites on the one hand, and doctrines on the other ; 
—a system moreover which has existed ever since, and exists at 
the present day, and in its great features, as in other branches of 
tKe Church, so among ourselves ;—a system moreover which at 
least professes to be quite consistent with and to appeal and 
defer to the written word, and thus in ail respects accurately 
answers to that which Scripture seems alluding to in the notices 
above cited. Now, is it possible, with this very significant phe¬ 
nomenon standing in the threshold of Christian history, that a 
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person Can be of opinion that one creed fc worship is as good as 
another ? St. Paul speaks of one faith, one baptism, one body; 
this in itself is a very intelligible hint of his own view of Christ¬ 
ianity ; but as if to save his words from misinterpretation, here 
ki history is at once a sort of realization of what he seems to 
allude to. Under these circumstances, what excuse have we 
for not recognizing in the system of doctrine and worship in 
question, that system to which the Apostles refer in Scripture ? 
They evidently did not say out in Scripture all they had to say; 
this is evident on the face of Scripture, evident from what they do 
say. St. Paul says, “ The rest will I set in order when I come.” 
St. John, “ I had many things to write, but I will not with ink 
and pen write unto thee; but I trust I shall shortly see thee, 
and we shall speak face to face.” This he says in two epistles. 
Now supposing, to take the case of profane history, a collection 
of letters was extant by the founders or remodellers of the 
Platl^nic or Stoic philosophy, and supposing they in them refer¬ 
red to their philosophy, and treated of it in parts, yet without 
drawing it out, and then besides, supposing there were other and 
more direct historical sources of various kinds from which a dis¬ 
tinct systematic account of their philosophy might be drawn, one 
account and but one from many witnesses, should we not take 
it for granted that this was their system, that system of which 
their letters spoke ? Should not we take up that system con¬ 
veyed to us by history with (I will not say merely an antecedent 
disposition in its favour, but) with a confidence and certainty 
that it was their system ; and if we found discrepancies between 
it and their letters, should we at once cast it aside as spurious, or 
rather try to reconcile them, suspect that we were in fault, that we 
had made some mistake; and even if after all we could not 
reconcile all parts (supposing it), should we not leave them as 
difficulties, and believe in the system notwithstanding ? The 
Apostles refer to a large existing fact, their system ; history in¬ 
forms us of a system, as far as we can tell, contemporaneous, 
and claiming to be theirs ;—what other claimant is there ? 

Whether, then, the system, referred to but not brought out in 
Scripture, be latent there or not, whether our view be right or 
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the Roman view, at rate a system there is; we see it, we 
have it external to Scripture. There it stands, however we may 
determine this further question. Whether we adopt the wording 
of our sixth article or not, we cannot obliterate the fact that a 
system does exist substantially in history ; all the proofs you may 
bring of the obscurities or the unsystematic character of Scrip¬ 
ture cannot touch this independent fact; were Scripture lost 
to us, that iact would remain. You have your choice to say 
that Scripture does, or does not agree with it. If you think it 
actually disagrees with Scripture, then you have your choice 
between concluding that you are mistaken in so thinking, or that 
this system coming to us, as it does, on the same evidence with 
Scripture, yet is not divine as well as Scripture. If, however, 
you consider that it merely teaches things additional to Scripture, 
then you have no excuse for not admitting it in addition to 
Scripture. And if it teaches things but indirectly taught in Scrip¬ 
ture, then you must admit it as an interpreter or comment upon 
Scripture. But, whether you say it is an accordant or a dis¬ 
cordant witness, whether the supplement, complement, or inter¬ 
preter of Scripture, there it stands, that consistent harmonious 
system of faith and worship, as in the beginning ; and, if history 
allowed any weight in the discussion, it is an effectual refuta¬ 
tion of Latitudinarianism. It is a fact concurring with the 
common sense of mankind and with their wants. Men want a 
dogmatic system ; and behold in the beginning of Christianity, 
and from the beginning to this day, there it stands. This is so 
remarkable a coincidence that it will always practically weigh 
against Latitudinarian views. Nor does it avail to say, that 
there were additions made to it in the course of years, or that 
the feeling of a want may have given rise to it i for what was 
added after, whatever it was, could not create that to which it was 
added ; and I say that first of all, before there was a time for the 
harmonious uniform expansion of a system, for the experience and 
supfdy of human wants, for the influence of innovation, and the 
growth of eprruption, and with all fair allo'wance for diflerences 
of opinion as to how much is primitive, or when this or that 
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particular fact is witnessed, or what interj|retation is to be given 
to particular passages in historical documents,—from the first a 
system existe. And we have no right to refuse it, merely bn the 
plea that me do not see all the parts of it in Scripture, or that we 
think some parts of it to be inconsistent with Scripture; for 
even though some parts were not there, this would not disprove 
its truth; and even though some parts seem contrary to what is 
there, this appearance might after all be caused simply by our 
own incompetency to judge of Scripture. 

But perhaps it may here be urged, that I have proved too 
much; that is, it may be asked, “ If this system is so natural, 
and appears at once in the writings of the Apostles’ disciples, as 
in the Epistles of St. Ignatius, horn is it that it is not in the 
writings of the Apostles themselves ? how does it happen that it 
does appear in the short Epistles of Ignatius, and does not in the 
Epistles of St. Paul ? so that the tendency of the foregoing argu¬ 
ment is to disparage the Apostles’ teaching, as showing that it 
is not adapted, and Ignatius’s is adapted to our wants.” But 
the answer to this is simple ; for though the Apostles’ writings 
do not on their surface display the system, they certainly do 
express (as 1 have said) a recognition of its existence and of its 
principle. If, then, in spite of this there is no Apostolic system 
of faith aiid worship, all we shall have proved by our argument 
is, that the Apostles are inconsistent with themselves ; that, they 
recognize the need of a system, and do not provide one. How 
it is they do not draw down a system, while they nevertheless 
both recognize its principle and witness its existence, has 
often been discussed, and perhaps I may say something inci¬ 
dentally on the subject hereafter. Here, I do but observe, that 
on the one side of the question we have the human heart expecting, 
Scripture sanctioning, history providing,—a coincidence of three 
witnesses; and on the other side only this, Scripture not actu¬ 
ally providing in form and fulness what it sanctions. 

Lastly, I would observe that much as Christians have differed 
in these latter or in foTmer ages, as to what is the UK faith and 
what the true worship and discipline of Cubist, yeKne and ail 
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have held that Chri8%nity is dogmatic and social, that creeds 
and forms are not to be dispensed with. There has been an 
uninterrupted maintenance of this belief from the beginning of 
Christianity down to this day, with exceptions so partial and 
ephemeral as not to deserve notice. I conclude, then, either 
that the notion of forms and creeds, and of unity in them, 
is so natural to the human mind as to be spontaneously pro¬ 
duced and cherished in every age; or that there has been a 
strong external reason for its ha^ng been so cherished, whether 
in authority or in argumentative proof, or in the force of 
tradition. In whatever way we take it, it is a striking evi¬ 
dence in favour of dogmatic religion, and against that unreal 
form, or rather that mere dream of religion, which pretends 
that modes of thinking and social conduct are all one and ail 
the same in the eye of God, supposing each of us be sincere 
in our own. 

Dismissing, then, Latitudinarianism once for all, as untenable, 
and taking for granted that there is a system of religion revealed 
in the Gospel, I come, as I have already stated several times, t^ 
one or other of two conclusions : either that it is not all in 
Scripture, but part in tradition only, with the Romanists,—or with 
the English Church, that though it is in tradition, yet that it can 
also be gathered from the communications of Scripture. As to 
the non-descript system of religion now in fashion, that nothing 
is to be believed but what is clearly in Scripture, that all its own 
doctrines are clearly these and none other, and that as to history 
it is no matter what it says and what it does not say, except so 
far that it must be used to prove the canonicity of Scripture, 
this will come before us again and again in the following Lec¬ 
tures. Suffice that it has all the external extravagance of Lati- 
tudinarianism without its internal consistency. It is inconsistent 
because it is morally better : Latitudinarianism is consistent 
because it is intellectually deeper. Both, however, are mere 
theories in theology, and ought to be discarded by serious men. 
We must up our ideal notions, and resign ourselves to 
facts. We must take things as we find them, as God has given 
them. We did not make them, ,we cannot alter them, though 
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we are sometimes tempted to think it very hard we cannot. 
We must submit to them instead of quarrelling with them. 
We must submit to the indirectness of Scripture, unless we think 
it wiser and better to become Romanists ; and we must employ 
our minds rather (if so be) in accounting for the fact, than in ex¬ 
cepting against it. 
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LECTURE III. 

ON THE GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE BIBLE AS A 
RECORD OF FAITH. 

Enough perhaps has now been said by way of opening the sub¬ 
ject before us. The state of the case, I conceive to be as I have 
said. The structure of Scripture is such, so irregular and im- 
methodical, that either we must hold that the Gospel doctrine or 
message is not contained in Scripture (and if so, either that there 
is no message at all given, or that it is given elsewhere, out of 
Scripture), or, as the alternative, we must hold that it is but indi¬ 
rectly and covertly recorded there, under the surface. Moreover, 
since the great bulk of professing Christians in this country, what¬ 
ever their particular denomination may be, do consider, agree¬ 
ably with the English Church, that there are doctrines revealed 
(though they differ what), and that they are in Scripture, they 
must undergo, and resign themselves to an inconvenience which 
certainly does attach to our Creed, and, as they often suppose, 
to it alone, that of having to infer from Scripture, to prove cir¬ 
cuitously, to argue at disadvantage, to leave difficulties, and to 
seem to others weak or fanciful reasoners. They must leave off 
attacking our proofs of our doctrines as insufficient, not being 
stronger in their own proofs themselves. No matter whether they 
are Lutherans or Calvinists, Wesleyans or Independents, they 
have to wind their way through obstacles, in and out, avoiding 
some things and catching at others, like men making their way in a 
wood, or over broken ground. If they believe in consubstantia- 
tion with Luther, or the absolute predestination of individuals, 
with Calvin, they have very few texts to produce which, in ar¬ 
gument, will appear even specious. Or how, if Wesleyans, do 
they prove that the Gospel sanctions an order of ministers, yet 
allows man to choose them ? Where do they find a precedent in 
Scripture for a self-chosen ministry ? or if no mere succession. 
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and no mere human appointment are intended by them, where 
has the Gospel promised them infallible evidence from. God, 
whom He will have as His ministers one by one ? And still more 
plainly have these religionists strong texts against them, what¬ 
ever be their sect or persuasion. If they be Lutherans, they 
have to encounter St. James’s declaration, that “ by works a 
man is justified, and not by faith only';” if Calvinists, God’s 
solemn declaration, that “ as He liveth. He willeth not the death 
of a sinner, but rather that he should live ?” if a Wesleyan, St. 
Paul’s precept to " obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves*if Independents, the same Apostle’s decla¬ 
ration concerning the Church’s being “ the pillar and ground of 
the Truthif Zuinglians, they have to explain how Baptism is 
not really and in fact connected with regeneration, considering it 
is always connected with it in Scripture ; if Friends, why they 
allow women’to speak in their assemblies, contrary to St. Paul’s 
plain prohibition ; if Erastians, why jthey distort our Saviour’s 
plain declaration, that His kingdom is not of this world; if 
maintainers of the every day secular Christianity, what they make 
of the woe denounced against riches, and the praise bestowed on 
celibacy. Hence, none of these sects and persuasions has any 
right to ask the question of which they are so fond, “ Where in 
the Bible are the Church doctrines to be found ? Where in 
Scripture, for instance, is Apostolical succession, or the priestly 
office, or the power of absolution ?” This is with them a favour¬ 
ite mode of dealing with us; and I in return ask them, Where 
are we told that the Bible contains all that is necessary to salva¬ 
tion ? Where are we told that the New Testament is inspired ? 
Where are we told that justification is by faith only ? Where are 
we told that every individual who is elected is saved ? Where are 
we told that we may leave the Church, if we think its ministers 
do not preach the Gospel ? or. Where are we told that we may 
make ministers for ourselves P 

All Protestants, then, in this country. Churchmen, Presbyte¬ 
rians, Baptists, Arminians, Calvinists, Lutherans, Friends, Inde- 
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pendents, Wesleyans, Unitarians, and whatever other sect claims 
the Protestant name, all who consider the Bible as the one 
standard of faith, and much more if they think it the standard of 
morals and discipline, are more or less in this difficulty,-—the more 
so, the wider they consider the field of revelation, and the less, the 
narrower; but they cannot escape from it altogether, except by 
falling back into utter scepticism and latitudinarianism, or on the 
other hand going on into Romanism. Nor does it rid them of 
their difficulties, as I have said more than once, to allege, that 
all that is incapable of clear Scripture proof are the peculiarilies 
of each sect; so that if all protestants were to agree to put 
out of sight their respective peculiarities, they would then have 
a creed set forth distinctly, clearly, and adequately, in Scripture. 
For take that single instance which I have referred to in a for¬ 
mer Lecture, the doctrine of the Trinity. Is this to be considered 
as a mere peculiarity or no ? Apparently a peculiarity ; for on 
the one hand it is not held by ail Protestants, and next, it is not 
brought out in form in Scripture. First, the word Trinity is not 
in Scripture. Next I ask, How many of the verses of the Athana- 
sian Creed are distinctly set down in Scripture ? and further, take 
particular portions of the doctrine, viz. that Christ is equal to 
the Father, that the Holy Ghost is God, or that the Holy 
Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the Son, and consider 
the kind of texts, and the modes of using them, by which the proof 
is built up. Yet is there a more sacred, a more vital doctrine in 
the circle of the articles of faith than this; Let then no one take 
refuge and comfort in the idea that he will be what is commonly 
called an orthodox Protestant,—I mean, that he will be just this 
and no more ; that he will admit the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
not that of the Apostolical succession,—of the Atonement, but 
not of the Lord’s Supper,—of the influences of grace, but not of 
Baptism. This is an impossible position: it is shutting one eye, 
and looking with the other. Shut both or open both. Deny 
that there is any necessary doctrine in Scripture, or consent to 
prove indirectly thence what you at present disbelieve. 

The whole argument, however, depends of course on the cer¬ 
tainty of the fact assumed, viz. Scripture is unsystematic and 
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iriegular in its communications to the extent to which 1 have 
supposed it to be. To this point, therefore, I shall, in the Lec¬ 
tures which follow, direct attention. Here, however, I shall con¬ 
fine mjself to a brief argument to show that under the circum¬ 
stances it must be so. I observe then as follows:— 

In what way inspiration is compatible with that personal agency 
on the part of its instruments, which the composition of the Bible 
evidences, we know not; but if any thing is certain, it is this,— 
that, though the Bible is inspired, and therefore, in one sense, 
written by Gon, yet very large portions of it, if not far the 
greater part of it, are written in as free and unconstrained a man¬ 
ner, and (apparently) with as little consciousness of a superna¬ 
tural dictation or restraint, on the part of His earthly instruments, 
as if He had had no share in the work. As God rules the will, yet 
the will is free,—as He rules the course of the world, yet men 
conduct it,—so He has inspired the Bible, yet men have written 
it. Whatever else is true about it, this is true,—that we may 
speak of the history, or mode of its composition, as truly as of 
that of other books ; we may speak of its writers having an ob¬ 
ject in view, being influenced by circumstances, being anxious, 
taking pains, purposely omitting or introducing things, supplying 
what others had left, or leaving things incomplete. Though the 
Bible be inspired, it has all such characteristics as might attach 
to a book uninspired,—the characteristics of dialect and style, 
the distinct effects of times and places, youth and age, of moral 
and intellectual character ; and 1 insist on this, lest in what I am 
going to say, I seem to forget (what 1 do not forget), that in 
spite of its human form, it has in it the spirit and the mind of 
God. 

I observe, then, that Scripture is not one book ; it is a great 
number of writings, of various persons, living at different times, 
put together into one, and assuming its existing form as if casu¬ 
ally and by accident. It is as if you were to seize the pl^iers 
or correspondence of leading men in any school of philosophy or 
science, which were never designed ibr publication, and bring 
them out in one volume. You would find probably in the col¬ 
lection so resulting many papers begun and not finished ; sdme 
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parts systematic and didactic, but the greater part made up of 
hiots or of notices, which assumed first principles instead of 
asserting them, or of discussions upon particular points which 
happened to call for their attention. I say the doc^ines, the first 
principles, the rules, the objects of the school, would be taken 
for granted, alluded to, implied, not stated. You would hare 
some trouble to get at them ; you would have many repetitions, 
many hiatuses, many things which looked like contradictions; 
you would have to work your way through heterogeneous mate¬ 
rials, and after your best efforts titere would be much hopelessly 
obscure; or, on the other hand, you might look in vain in such 
a casual collection for some particular opinions which the 
writers were known nevertheless to have held, nay to have in¬ 
sisted on. 

Such, I conceive, with limitations presently to be noticed, is 
the structure of the Bible. Parts, indeed, are more regular than 
others : parts of the Pentateuch form a regular history. The book 
of Job is a regular narrative ; some prophecies are regular, one or 
two epistles; but even these portions are for the most part in¬ 
corporated in or with writings which are not regular ; and we 
never can be sure what we shall find, or what we shall not find. 
They are the writings-of men who had already been introduced 
into a knowledge of the unseen world and the society of Angels, 
and reported what they had seen and heardand they are full of 
allusions to a system, a course of things, which was ever before 
their minds, which was too awful and too familiar to be described 
minutely, which we do not know, and which these allusions, 
such as they are, but partially disclose to us. Try to make out 
the history of Rome from the extant letters of some of its great 
politicians, and from the fragments of ancient annals, histories, 
laws, inscriptions, and medals, and you will have something 
like the matter of fact, viewed antecedently, as regards the 
struclire of the Bible, and the task of deducing the true system 
of religion from it. 

This being, as I conceive* really the state of the case in sub¬ 
stance, I own it seems to me, judging anlecedently, very impro¬ 
bable indeed, that it shouid contain tire whole of the revealed 
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word of God. I own that to my mind, at first sight, 1 ‘am 
naturally led to look not only there, but elsewhere for notices of 
sacred truth; and I consider that they Who say that the Bible 
does contain the whole revelation, (as I do say myself), that they 
and I, that we, have what is called the onus probandi, the burden 
and duty of proving it, on our side. Till we prove it does con^ 
tain the whole of revealed truth, it is natural, from the prima 
facie appearance of Scripture to suppose it does not. Why, for 
instanch, should a certain number of letters, more or less private, 
written by St. Paul and others to particular persons or bodies, 
contain the whole of what the Spirit taught them ? We do not 
look into Scripture for a complete history of the secular matters 
which it mentions ; why should we look for a complete account 
of religious truth ? You will say that its writers wrote in order to 
communicate religious truth ; true, but not all religious truth : 
that is the point. They did not sit down with a design to com¬ 
mit to paper all they had to say on the whole subject, all they 
could say about the Gospel; but they either wrote to correct 
some particular error of a particular time or place, or to “stir up 
the pure minds” of their brethren, or in answer to questions, or to 
give directions for conduct, or on indifferent matters. For 
instance, St. Luke says he wrote his Gospel that Christians might 
know " the certainty of the things in which they had been 
instructed.” Does £his imply he told all that was to be told ? 
Any how he did not; for the other Evangelists add to his narra¬ 
tive. It is then far from being a self-evident truth that Scrip¬ 
ture must contain all the revealed counsel of God ; rather the 
probability lies the other way at first sight. 

Nevertheless, at least as regards matters of faith, it does (as 
we in common with ail Protestants hold) contain all that is 
necessary for salvation ; it has been overruled to do so by Him 
who inspired it. By parallel acts of power. He both secretly 
inspired the books, and secretly formed them into a perfeft rule 
or canon. I shall not prove what we all admit, but I state it, to 
prevent misapprehenlion. If asked %>w we know this to be the 
case, 1 answer, that the early Church thought so, which must 
have known. And, if this answer does not please, the inquirer 
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may' look out for a better as he can. I know of no other. 
1 require no other. For our present Church it is enough, as 
the Homilies show. It is enough that Scripture has been over¬ 
ruled to contain the whole Christian faith, and that the early 
Church so taught, though its form at first sight might lead to an 
opposite conclusion. And this being once proved, we see in 
this state of things an analogy to God’s providence in other 
cases. How confused is the course of the world, yet it is the 
working out of a moral system, and is overruled in everypoint 
by God’s will! Or, take the structure of the earth ; mankind 
is placed in fertile and good dwelling-places, with hills and 
valleys, springs and fruitful fields, with metals and marbles, and 
other minerals, and coal, and seas, and forests ; yet this beauti¬ 
ful and fully furnished surface is the result of (humanly speak¬ 
ing) a series of accidents, of gradual influences and sudden 
convulsions, of a long history of change and chance. 

Yet while we admit, or rather maintain, that the Bible is the one 
standard of faith, there is no reason why we should suppose the 
overruling hand of God to go further than we are told it has 
gone. That it has overruled so far as to make the apparently 
casual writings of the Apostles a canon of faith, is no reason 
that it should have given them a systematic structure, or a 
didactic form, or a completeness in their subject-matter. So far 
as we have no proof that the Bible is more than at first sight it 
seems to be, so far the antecedent probability lies against its being 
more. Both the history of its composition and its internal 
structure are against its being a complete depository of the 
Divine Will, unless the early Church says it is. Now the early 
Church does not tell us this. It does not seem to have con¬ 
sidered that a complete code of morals, or of Church government, 
or of rites, or of discipline, is in Scripture; and therefore so far the 
original improbability remains in force. Again, this antecedent 
improblfcility tells even in the case of the doctrines of faith as 
far as this, that it reconciles us to the necessity of gaining them 
indirectly from Scripture, fc^ it is a near filing (if I may so 
speak) that they are in Scripture at all; the wonder is, that they 
are all there; humanly judging, they would not be there but for 
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God’s interposition; and, therefore, since they are there by a 
sort of accident, it is not strange they shall be but latent there, 
and only indirectly produceable thence. God effects His great¬ 
est ends by apparent accidents. As in respect to this earth, we 
do not find minerals or plants arranged within it as in a cabinet, 
—as we do not find the materials for building laid out in order, 
stone, timber, and iron,—as metal is found in ore, and timber on 
the tree,—so we must not be surprised, but think it great gain, 
though we find revealed doctrines scattered about high and low 
in Scripture, in places expected and unexpected. It could not 
be otherwise, the same circumstances being supposed. Sup¬ 
posing fire, water, and certain chemical and electrical agents in 
free operation, the earth’s precious contents could not be found 
arranged in order and in the light of day without a miracle ; and 
so without a miracle (which we are no where told to expect) we 
could not possibly find in Scripture all sacred truths in their 
place, each taught clearly and fully, with its suitable promi¬ 
nence, its varied bearings, its developed meaning, supposing 
Scripture to be, what it is, the work of various independent 
minds in various times and places, and under various circum¬ 
stances. And so much on what might reasonably be expected 
from the state of the case. 
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LECTURE IV. 

MODE IN WHICH FACTS OF HISTORY ARE CONTAINED 
IN SCRIPTURE. 

I HAVE above insisted much upon this point,—that if Scripture 
contains any religious system at all, it must contain it covertly, 
and teach it obscurely, because it is altogether most immethodical 
and irregular in its structure; and therefore, that the indirectness 
of the Scripture proof of the Catholic system is not an objection 
to its cogency, except as it is an objection to the Scripture proof 
of every other system ; and accordingly that we must take our 
choice (Romanism being for the time put aside,) between utter 
latitudinarianism and what may be called the method of Indirect 
Consequences. Now this argument depends evidently on the 
fact, that Scripture is thus unsystematic in its structure,—a fact 
which it would not be necessary to dwell upon, so obvious is it, 
except that examining into it will be found much to increase its 
apposiieness as an argument, and to throw light upon the whole 
subject of Scripture teaching. Something, accordingly, I have 
already observed on the subject, from antecedent considerations, 
and now I proceed, in the course of several Lectures, to inquire 
into the matter of fact. 

I shall refer to Scripture both as a record of historical events 
and of general doctrine, with a view of exhibiting the peculiar cha|f 
racter of its structure, the unostentatious, indirect, or covert man¬ 
ner, which for whatever reason it adopts in its statements of what¬ 
ever kind. This, I say, will throw light on the subject in hand ; for 
so it is, directly we come to see that any thing, which has already 
attracted our notice in one way, holds good in others, that there 
is a certain law, according to tjhich it occurs uniformly in various 
circumstances, we gain a satisfaction from the very coincidence, 
and seem to find a reason for it in the very circumstance that it 
does proceed on a rule or law. Even in matters of conduct, in 
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which an external and invariable standard might seem to in¬ 
terfere, the avowal, “ It is my way,” “ 1 always do so^” is often 
given and accepted, as a satisfactory account of another’s mode 
of acting. Order implies a principle; order in God’s written 
word implies a principle or design in it. If I show that the Bible 
is written throughout with this absence of method, I seem to 
find an order in the very disorder, and become reconciled to it 
in particular instances. That it is obscure and inartificial as re¬ 
gards the relation of facts, seems to explain its being so in 
statement of doctrines; that it is so as regards one set of doc- 
trinces, seems to account for its being so as regards another. 
Thus, the argument from analogy, which starts with the profes¬ 
sion of being only negative, ends with being positive, when drawn 
out into details ; such being the difference between its abstract 
pretension and its actual and practical force. 

In the present Lecture I propose to mention some instances of 
the unstudied and therefore perplexed character of Scripture, as 
regards its relation of facts; and to apply them, as I go, to the ob¬ 
jection to the Church doctrines which is under discussion, drawn 
from the mode in which they too are stated in Scripture; and 1 
shall begin without further preface. 

An illustration occurs in the very beginning of the Bible. 
However we account for it, with which I am not concerned, you 
will find that the narrative of the Creation, commenced in the 
first chapter, ends at the third verse of the second chapter, and 
then begins a fresh narrative, carrying on the former, but going 
back a little way. The difference is marked, as is well known, 
^ the use of the word “ God” in the former narrative, and of 
^Lord God” in the latter. According to the former, God is 
said to create man “ in His own image; male and female created 
He them” on the sixth day. According to the latter, the Lord 
God created Adam, and placed him in the garden of Eden, to 
dress and keep it, and gave him the command about the 
forbidden fruit, and brought the beasts to him ; and afterwards, 
on his finding the want of a helpmeet, caused him to sleep, and 
took one of his ribs, and thence made woman. This is an in¬ 
stance of the unsolicitous freedom and want of system of the sa- 
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cred narrative. The second account, which is an expansion of 
the first, is in the letter opposed to it. Now supposing the nar¬ 
rative contained in the second chapter was not in Scripture, but 
mas the received Church account of man’s creation, it is plain 
not only would it not be in, but it could not even be gathered or 
proved from the first chapter ; which makes the argument all the 
stronger. Evidently not a pretence could be made of proving 
from the first chapter the account of the dressing the garden, 
the naming the brutes, the sleep, and the creation of Eve from 
a rib. And most persons in this day would certainly have disbe¬ 
lieved it. Why? Because it wanted au</iori<y? No. There would 
be some sense in such a line of argument, but they would not go 
into the question of authority. Whether or not it had Catholic tra¬ 
dition in its favour, whether‘Catholic tradition were or were not a 
.sufficient guarantee of its truth, would not even enter into their 
minds, they would not go so far, they would disbelieve it at 
once on two grounds ; first, they would say Scripture was silent 
about it, nay, that it contradicted it, that it spoke of man and 
woman being created both together on the sixth day ; and, se¬ 
condly, they would say it was incongruous and highly impro¬ 
bable, and that the account of Adam’s rib sounded like an idle 
tradition. If (I say) they set aside for want of evidence of its 
truth, that is a fair ground ; but I repeat, their reason for setting 
it aside (can it be doubted ?) would be, that it was inconsistent with 
Scripture in actual statement, and unlike it in tone. But it is in 
Scripture. It seems then that a statement may seem at variance 
with a certain passage of Scripture, may bear an improbable ex¬ 
terior, and yet come from God. Is it so strange, so contrar}^|p> 
the Scripture account of the institution, that the Lord’s Supper 
should be a sacrifice, as it is inconsistent with the first of Ge¬ 
nesis, and antecedently improbable that the second chapter also 
should be true ? No one ever professed to deduce the second 
chapter from the first: all Anglo-Catholics profess to prove the 
sacrificial character of the Lord's Supper from Scripture. Thus 
the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist is not unscriptural, unless 
the Book of Genesis is (what is impossible, God forbid!) self¬ 
contradictory. 

Again, take the following account, in the beginning of the fifth 
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chapter of Genesis, and say whether, if this only had come down 
to US, we should not, with our present notions, have utterly 
disallowed the account of Eve’s creation, the temptation, the fall, 
and the history of Cain and Abel:—“ This is the book of the ge¬ 
neration of Adam. In the day that God created man, in the like¬ 
ness of God created He him ; male and female created He them; 
and blessed them, and called their name Adam, in the day when 
they were created. And Adam lived an hundred and thirty 
years, and begat a son in his own likeness, after his image, and 
called his name Seth.” If the contrast between GoD’si,image and 
Adam’s image be insisted on, then I would point out, how indi¬ 
rect and concealed it is. 

Again : I believe I am right in saying that we are nowhere 
told in Scripture, certainly not in the Old Testament, that the 
Serpent that tempted Eve was the Devil. The nearest approach 
to an intihiation of it is in the last book of the Bible, where the 
^devil is called “ that old serpent.” Can we be surprised that 
other truths are but obscurely conveyed in Scripture, when this 
hardly escapes (as I may say) omission ? 

Again : we have two accounts of Abraham denying his wife ; 
also, one instance of Isaac being betrayed into the same weak¬ 
ness. Now supposing we had only one or two of these in Scrip¬ 
ture, and the reniaining by tradition, should we not have utterly 
rejected the latter as a perverted account ? On the one hand, 
we should have said it was inconceivable that two such passages 
should occur in Abraham’s life ; or, on the other, that it was most 
unlikely that both Abraham and Isaac should have gone to 
GlP^r, in the time of a king of the same name, Abimelech. Yet 
because St. James says, “ Confess your faults one to mother," if 
we read that in the early Church there was an usage of secret 
confession made to the priest, we are apt to consider this latter 
practice, which our Communion Service recognizes, as a mere 
perversion or corruption of the Scripture command, and that the 
words of St. James are a positive argument against it. 

In Deuteronomy we read that Moses fasted for forty days in 
the Mount, twice; in Exodus only one fast is mentioned. Now 
'supposing Deuteronomy were not Scripture, but merely part of 
the Prayer Book, should we not say it was in this instance evi- 
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dently mistaken ? This is what men do as regards Episcopacy. 
Deacons are spoken of by St. Paul in his Epistles to Tipiothy 
and Titus, and Bishops ; but no third order in direct and express 
terms. The Church considers that there are two kinds of Bi¬ 
shops, or, as the word signifies, overseers ■, those who have the 
oversight of single parishes, or priests, and those who have the 
oversight of m|py together, or what are now specially called 
Bishops. People say, “ Here is a contradiction with Scripture, 
which speaks of two orders, not of three.” Yes, just as really 
a contradiction as the chapter in Deuteronomy is of the chapter 
in Exodus. But this again is to take far lower ground than we 
need ; for we all contend that Episcopacy, even granting it is an 
addition to some passages of Scripture, yet is in accordance with 
others. 

Again: in the history of Balaam we read, “ God came unto 
Balaam at night, and said unto him. If the men come to call 
thee, rise up and go with them ; but yet the word which I shall 
say unto thee, that slialt thou speak Presently we read, “ And 
God’s anger was kindled, because he went; and the Angel of 
the Lord stood in the way for an adversary against him.” Now 
supposing the former circumstance (the permission given him to 
go) was not in Scripture, but was only the received belief of the 
Church, would it not be at once rejected by most men as incon¬ 
sistent with Scripture ? And supposing a Churchman were to 
entreat objectors to consider the strong evidence in Catholic tra¬ 
dition for its truth, would not the answer be, “ Do not tell us of 
evidence; we cannot give you a hearing; your statement is in 
plain contradiction to the inspired text, which says that G^s 
anger was kindled. How then can He have told Balaam to go 
with the men ? The matter stands to reason ; we leave it to the 
private judgment of any unbiassed person. Sophistry indeed 
may try to reconcile the tradition with Scripture; but after all 
you are unscriptural, and we uphold the pure word of truth 
without glosses and refinements.” Now, is not this just what is 
done in matters of doctrine ? 'rims because our Lord repre- 


^ Numb, xiii- 20. 
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sents the Father saying, in the parabJe of the Prodigal Son, 
“ Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring 
on his hand, and shoes on his feetit is argued that this is in¬ 
consistent with the Church usage, even supposing for argument’s 
sake it has no Scripture sanction, of penance for sin. 

Again : the Book of Dueteronomy, being a recapitulation of 
the foregoing Books, in an address to the Isr^lites, is in the 
position of the Apostolic Epistles. Exodus, Leviticus, and Num¬ 
bers being a more orderly and systematic account, are somewhat 
in the position of Catholic tradition. Now Deuteronomy differs 
in some minute points from the former books. For example : 
in Exodus, the fourth commandment contains a reference to the 
creation of the world on the seventh day, as the reason of the in¬ 
stitution of the Sabbath: in Deuteronomy, the same commandment 
refers it to the deliverance of the Israelites out of Egypt on that 
day. Supposing we had only the latter statement in Scripture, 
and supposing the former to be only the received doctrine of the 
Church, would not this former, that is, the statement contained 
in Exodus, that the Sabbatical rest was in memory of Gon rest¬ 
ing after the Creation, have seemed at once fanciful and un¬ 
founded ? Would it not have been said, “ Why do you have 
recourse to the mysticism of types ? here is a plain intelligible 
reason for keeping the sabbath holy, viz. the deliverance from 
Egypt. Be content with this :—besides, your view is grossly 
carnal and anthropomorphic. How can Almighiv God be said 
to rest? And it is unscriptural; for Christ says, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and 1 work.” Now is it not a similar proce- 
d^ to argue, that since the Holy Eucharist is a “ communica¬ 
tion of the body and blood of Christ,” therefore it is not also a 
mysterious representation of His meritorious sacrifice in the sight 
of AtMioHTY God ? 

Again : the Books of Samuel and Kings, compared with those 
of Chronicles, would supply many instances in point, of which I 
select a few. For instance:— 

In 2 Kings xv. we read of the reign of Azariah king of Judah. 


‘ Luke XV. 22. 
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It is said, “ he did that which was right in the sight of thf Lord, 
according to all that his father Amaziah had doneand then 
that “ the Lord smote the king, so that he was a leper unto the 
day of his death and we are referred for “ the rest of the acts 
of Azariah, and all that he did,” to “ the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Judah.” We turn to the Chronicles and find an 
account of the^cause^of the visitation which came upon him. 
“ When he was strong, his heart was lifted up to his destruction ; 
for he transgressed against the Lord his God, and went into the 
temple of the Lord to burn incense upon the altar of incense. 
And Azariah the priest went in after him, and with him fourscore 
priests of the Lord that were valiant men. And they withstood 
Uzziah the king, and said unto him. It appertaineth not unto 
thee, Uzziah, to burn incense unto the Lord, but to the priests 
the sons of Aaron, that are consecrated to burn incense : 
go out of the sanctuary, for thou hast trespassed ; neither shall 
it be for thine honour from the Lord God. Then Uzziah was 
wroth, and had a censer in his hand to burn incense; and while 
he was wroth with the priests, the leprosy even rose up in his 
forehead before the priests in the house of the Lord, from beside 
the incense altar. And Azariah, the chief priest, and all the 
priests, looked upon him, and, behold, he was leprous in his 
forehead, and they thrust him out from thence ; yea, himself 
hasted also to go out, because the Lord had smitten him. And 
Uzziah the king was a leper unto the day of bis death, and dwelt 
in a several house, being a leper ’. 

Now nothing can be more natural than this joint narrative. 
The one is brief, but refers to the other for the details ; and |^e 
other gives it. Suppose, then, a captious mind were to dwell 
upon the remarkable silence of the former,—magnify it as an 
objection,—and on the other hand should allude to the tendency 
of the second narrative to uphold the priesthood, and should 
attribute it to such a design. Should we think such an argu¬ 
ment valid, or merely ingenious, clever, amusing,'yet not trust¬ 
worthy ? I suppose the latter ; yet this instance is very near a 


^ 2 Cbron. xxvi. 16—21. 
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parallel^o tlie case as it stands, between the New Testament and 
the doctrine of the Church. For instance, after St. Paul has 
declared some plain truths to the Corinthians, he says, “ Be ye 
followers of me ; for this cause, have I sent unto you Timotheus, 
who is my beloved son, and faithful in the Lord, mho shall bring 
you into remembrance of my mays, which be in Christ, as I 
teach every where in every Church h” Ii|e refers them to an 
authority beyond and besides his epistle,—to Timothy, nay to his 
doctrine as he had taught in every Church. If then we can 
ascertain, for that I here assume, what was that doctrine taught 
every where in the Church, we have ascertained that to which 
St. Paul refers us; and if that doctrine, so ascertained, adds 
many things in detail to what he has written, developes one thing, 
and gives a different impression of others, it is no more than 
such a reference might lead us to expect, it is the very thing he 
prepares «s for. It as little therefore contradicts what is written, 
as the books of Clironicles contradict the book of Kings ; and if 
it appears to favour the priesthood more than St. Paul docs, 
this is no more than can be objected to tlie Chronicles compared 
with the Kings. 

Again, after, not teaching, but reminding them about the 
Lord’s Supper, he adds, “ the rest will I set in order when I 
come.” When then we find the Church has always considered 
that Holy Sacrament to be not only a feast or supper, but in 
its fulness to contain a sacrifice, and to require a certain Litur¬ 
gical form, how does this contradict the inspired text, which 
plainly signifies that something else is to come besides what it 
said itself? So far from its being strange that the Church 
brings out and fills up St. Paul’s outline, it would be very strange 
if it did not. Yet it is not unusual to ascribe these additional 
details to priestcraft, and without proof to call them corruptions 
and innovations, in the very spirit in which freethinkers have 
before now attributed the books of Chronicles to the Jewish 
priests, and accused them of bigotry and intolerance. 

It is remarkable how frequent are the allusions in the Epistles 
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to Other Apostolic teaching beyond themselves, i. e. besides the 
written authority. For instance; in the same chapter, “ I praise 
'you brethren, that ye remember me in all things, and keep the 
traditions, as 1 delivered them to you.” Again, “ I have also 
received,” or had by tradition, “ of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you,” that is, gave by tradition unto you. This 
giving and receiving |ras not my writing. Again, “ If any man 
seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God he appeals to the received custom of the 
Church. Again, “ I declare unto* you the Gospel which I 
preached unto you, which also ye have received, and wherein ye 

stand.for I delivered unto you (gave by tradition) first 

of all that which I also received,” by tradition. Again, “ Stand 
fast, and hold the traditions which ye have been taught, whether 
by word or our epistle*.” Such passages prove, as all will 
grant, that, at the time there mere means of knowledge distinct 
from Scripture, and containing information in addition to it. 
When, then, we actually do find in the existing Church system of 
those times, as historically recorded, such additional information, 
that information may be Apostolic or it may be not; but how¬ 
ever this is, the more circumstance that it is in addition, is no 
proof against its being Apostolic; that it is extra-scriptural is 
no proof that it is unscriptural, for St. Paul himself tells us in 
Scripture, that there are truths not in Scripture. And we may as 
fairly object to the books of Chronicles that they are an addition 
to the books of Kings. In saying this, I am not entering into 
the question which lies between us and the Romanists, whether 
these further truths are substantive additions or developemeiits, 
whether in faith or in conduct and discipline. 

Further: the Chronicles pass over David’s great sin, and Solo¬ 
mon’s fall; and they insert Manasseh’s repentance. The account 
of Manasseh’s reign is given at length in the second book of 
Kintts ; it is too long of course to cite, but the following are some 
of its particulars. Manasseh “ “ used enchantments and dealt 
with familiar spirits and wizards;” he “seduced them to do more 
evil than did the nations whom the Lord destroyed before the 

* I Cor. xi. %. 10. 2ii; xv. 1—3. 2 ThtbS li, 16. ^ 2 Kiiigtf xxi. 
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children.of Israel.” “ Moreover Manasseh shed innocent blood 
very much, till he had filled Jerusalem from one end to another.” 
Afterwards, when Josiah had made his reforms, the sacred writer 
adds *, “ Notwithstanding the Lord turned not from the fierceness 
of His great wrath, wherewith His anger was kindled against 
Judah, because of all the provocations that Manasseh had pro¬ 
voked him withal.” And again in Jehoiakjm’s time *, “ Surely, 
at the commandment of the Lord came this upon Judah, to 
remove them out of His sight for the sins of Manasseh, according 
to all that he did ; and also’for the innocent blood that he shed ; 
for he filled Jerusalem with innocetit blood, which the Lord 
would not pardon.” And again in the book of Jeremiah “ I 
will cause them to be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth, because of Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah king of Judah, 
for that which he did in Jerusalem.” Who would conjecture 
with such* passages of Scripture before him, that Manasseh 
repented before his death, and was forgiven; but to complete 
the illusion, (as it may be called,) the account of his reign in the 
book of Kings ends thus*:—“Now the rest of the acts of 
Manasseh, and all that he did, and his sin that he sinned, are 
they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah ?” not a word about his repentance. Might it not then 
be plausibly argued that the books of Kings precisely limited and 
defined what the Chronicles were to relate, “ the sin that he 
sinned that this was to be the theme of the history, its outline 
and ground plan, and that their absolute silence about his repent¬ 
ance was a cogent, positive argument that he did not repent ? How 
little do they prepare one for the following most affecting recort} 
of him ? “ When he was in affliction, he besought the Lord his 

God, and humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers, 
and prayed unto Him. And He was entreated of him, and heard 
his supplication, and brought him again to Jerusalem into his 
kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the Lord He was God. 

.And he took away the strange gods, and the idol out of 

the house of the Lord, and the altars that he had built in the 
mount of the house of the Lord, and in Jerusalem, and cast them 

^ 2 Kings xxiii. 26. ^ 2 Kings xxiv. 3» 4. ^ Jer. xv. 4. '*2 Kings xxi. 
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out of the city, &c.Now the rest of the acts of Manas- 

seh, and his prayer unto his God, and the words of the seers that 
spake to him in the name of the Lord God of Israel, behold 

they are written in the book of tlie kings of Israel.So 

Manasseh slept with his fathers If then the books of Kings 
were the only canonical account, and the books of Chronicles 
part of the Apocrypha, would not the latter be pronounced an un- 
scriptural record, a legend and a tradition of men, not because the 
evidence for their truth was not sufficient, but as if they contra¬ 
dicted the books of Kings ? at least, is not this what is done as 
regards the Church systejn of doctrine, as if it must be at vari¬ 
ance with the New Testament, because it views the Gospel from 
a somewhat distinct point of view, and in a distinct light ? 

Again: the account given of Jehoash in the Kings is as fol¬ 
lows':—“Jehoash did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord all his days, wherein Jehoiada the priest instructed him.” 
And it ends thus, “ His servants arose and made a conspiracy, 
and slew Joash in the house of Millothere is no hint of any 
great defection or miserable ingratitude on his part, though, as 
it turns out on referring to Chronicles, the words “ all his days 
wherein,” &c. are significant. In the Chronicles we learn that 
after good Jehoiada’s death, whose wife had saved him from 
Athaliah, and who preserved for him his throne, he went and 
served groves and idols, and killed Zechariah the son of Jehoiada 
when he was raised up by the Spirit of God to protest. Judg¬ 
ments followed,—the Syrians, and then “ great diseases,” and 
then assassination. Now, if the apparently simple words, “ all 
the days wherein,” &c. are emphatic, why may not our Saviour’s 
' words, “ If thou bring thy gifts to the altar," be emphatic, or 
“If thou wouldst be perfect," suggest a doctrine which it does 
not exhibit ? 

Now let us proceed to the Gospels; a few instances must 
suffice. 

Considering how great a miracle the raising of Lazarus is in 
itself, and how connected with our Lord’s death, how it is that 
the three first Gospels do not n)ention it ? They speak of the 
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chief priests taking counsel to put him to death, but give no 
reason; rather they seem to assign other reasons, as the parables 
he spoke against them *. At length St. John mentions the 
miracle and its consequences. Things important then may be 
true, though particular Inspired documents do not mention them. 
As the raising of Lazarus is true, though not contained at all in 
the first three Gospels, so the gift of consecrating the Eucharist 
may have been committed by Christ to the priesthood, though 
only indirectly taught in any of the four. Will you say, I am 
arguing against our own Church, which says that Scripture “ con¬ 
tains all things necessary to be believ^ to salvation ?” Doubt¬ 
less, Scripture contains all things necessary to be believed; but 
there may be things contained which are not on Vie surface, and 
things which belong to the ritual and not to belief. Points of 
faith may lie under the surface, points of observance need not be 
in Scripture at all. The consecrating power is a point of ritual, 
yet it is indirectly taught in Scripture, though not brought out, 
when Christ said, “ Do this,” for He spake to the Apostles who 
were priests, not to His disciples generally. 

Again: I just now mentioned the apparent repetition in 
Genesis of the account of Abraham’s denying his wife ; a remark 
which applies to the parallel miracles which occur in the histories 
of Elijah and Elisha, as the raising of the dead child and the 
multiplication of the oil. Were only one of the parallel instances 
in Scripture, we should certainly call the other a corruption or 
distorted account; and not without some show of reason, till 
other and better reasons were brought. And in like manner as 
regards the Gospels, did the account of the feeding of the 4000 
with seven loaves rest on the testimony of Antiquity, most of us 
would have said, " You see how little you can trust the fathers ; 
it was not 4000 with seven loaves, but 5000 with five.” Again, 
should we not have pronounced that the discourses in Luke vi. 
xi. and xii., if they come to us through the fathers, were the 
same only in a corrupt form as the Sermon on the Mount in 
Matt. V— vii. and as xxiii. ? Nay, we should have seized for 
instance on Luke xi. 41, “But rather gii|^ alms of such things 
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as ye have, and behold all things are clean unto you,” as a 
symptom of incipient Popery, a mystery already working. Yes, 
our Saviour's own sacred words (I fear too truly) would have 
been seized on by some of us as the signs of the dawn of Anti¬ 
christ. This is a most miserable thought. 

Again : St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, say, that Simon 
of Gyrene bore Christ’s cross; St. John, that Christ Himself 
bore it. Both might be true, and both of course were true. 
He bore it part of the way, and Simon part. Yet I conceive, 
did -we find it was the tradition of the Church that Simon bore 
it, we should decide, without going into the evidence, that this was 
a gloss upon the pure scriptural statement. So, in like manner, 
even supposing that, when St. Paul says, “ Ye do show forth the 
Lord’s death till He come,” he meant, which I do not grant, by 
“ show forth,” preach, remind each other of, or commemorate 
among yourselves, and nothing more, (which I repeat I do not 
grant,) even then it may be that the Holy Eucharist is also a 
remembrance in God’s sight, a pleading before Him the merits 
of Christ’s death, and so far a propitiatory offering, though this 
view of it were only contained in the immemorial usage of the 
Church, and was no point of necessary faith contained in Scripture. 

Again: Judas is represented as hanging himself in St. Mat¬ 
thew, yet in the Acts as falling headlong, and his bowels gushing 
out. I do not mean to say, of course, that these accounts are 
irreconcilable even by us ; but is the difference wider than this, 
which exists between the explicit Scripture statement that 
confirmation imparted miraculous gifts, and the Church view, 
not clearly brought out in Scripture, that it is also an ordinary 
rite conferring ordinary ? 

VVe know how difficult it is to reconcile the distinct accounts 
of the occurrences which took., place at the Resurrection witli 
each other, and our Lord’s appearances to His disciples. For 
instance : according to Matt, xxviii., it might seem that Christ 
did not appear to His disciples till He met them in the moun¬ 
tain in Galilee; but in St. Luke and St. John His first appear¬ 
ance was on the evenin|^f the day of Resurrection. Again : in 
the Gospels according to* St. Mark and St. Luke, the Ascension 
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seems to follow immediately on the Resurrection; but in the 
Acts our Lord is declared to have shown Himself to His dis¬ 
ciples for forty days. These forty days are a blank in two 
Gospels. And in like manner, even though Scripture be con¬ 
sidered to be altogether silent as to ^he intermediate state, and 
to pass from the mention of death to that of the judgment, there 
is nothing in this circumstance to disprove the Chtrch’s doc¬ 
trine, (if there be other grounds for it,) that there is an in¬ 
termediate state, and that it is important, that in it the souls 
of the faithful are purified and grow in grace, that they pray for 
us, and that our prayers benefit thcm.^^ 

Moreover, there is on the face of the New Testament plain 
evidence, that often it is but referring to the circumstances it re¬ 
lates, as known, and not narrating them. Thus St. Luke, after 
describing our Lord’s consecration of the bread at supper time, 
adds immediately, “ Likewise also the cup after supper, saying',’’ 
&c. he does not narrate it in its place; he does but allude to it 
as a thing well known in the way of a note or memorandum. 
Again : St. Mark, in giving an account of St. John Baptist’s 
martyrdom, says, “ When his disciples heard of it, they came 
and took up his corpse and laid it in the tomb He is evidently 
speaking of an occurrence, and of a tomb which were well known 
to those for whom he wrote. If historical facts be thus merely 
alluded to, not taught, why may not doctrines also ? Here again 
it will be replied, that Scripture was written to teach doctrine, not 
history; but in the case before us this will not hold good for many 
reasons. First, is it true that the Gospels were not written to 
teach us the facts of Christ’s life? Next, is it true that the 
account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper is a mere abstract 
historical narrative, and not recorded to direct our practice ? 
Further, where is the proof that j^ripture was intended to teach 
doctrine? This is one of the main points in dispute. But 
enough in answer to a gratuitous proposition; and enough 
indeed in exemplification of the characteristic of Scripture, which 
1 proposed to consider. 


I Luke xxii. 20. 
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LECTURE V. 

THE IMPRESSION CONVEYED BY THE STATEMENT OF FACTS 
AND DOCTRINES IN SCRIPTURE. 

The peculiarities, then, of tlie narrative portion of Scripture are 
such as 1 have described; it is unsystematic and unstudied;— 
from which I would infer, that as Scripture relates facts without 
aiming at completeness or consistency, so it relates doctrines 
also; so that if it does after all include the whole system of doc¬ 
trine (as we of the English Church hold), it is not from any 
purpose in the writers so to do, but from the overruling provi¬ 
dence of God, overruling just so far as this, to secure a certain 
result, not a certain mode of attaining it,—not so as, to interfere 
with their free and natural manner of writing, but imperceptibly 
guiding it; in other words, not securing their teaching against 
indirectness and irregularity, but against eventual incomplete¬ 
ness. From which it follows, that we must not be surprised to 
find in Scripture doctrines of the Gospel, however momentous, 
nevertheless taught obliquely, and capable only of circuitous 
proof;—such for instance as that of the Blessed Trinity,—and, in 
the number the especial Church doctrines, such as the Aposto¬ 
lical Succession, the efficacy of the Holy Eucharist, and the 
details of the Ritual. 

The argument, stated in a few words, stands thus:—As dis¬ 
tinct portions in Scripture itself,^re apparently inconsistent with 
one another, yet are not really so; in like manner it does not 
follow that Scripture and Catholic doctrine are at variance with 
each other, even if they too seem to be so. 

Now I propose to go over the ground again in somewhat a dif¬ 
ferent way, not confining^yself to illustrations from Scripture 
narrative, but taking others from Scripture teaching also, and 
voi. V.— 85. 
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that with a view of answering another form which the objection 
is likely to take. 

The objection then maybe put thus :—“We are told, it seems, 
in the Prayer Book, of a certain large and influential portion of 
doctrine, as constituting one great part of the Christian revela- 
lation, that is, of Sacraments, of Ministers, of Rites, of Observ¬ 
ances ; we are told that these are the appointed means through 
which Christ’s gifts are conveyed to us. Now when we turn to 
Scripture, we see much indeed of those gifts, we read much of 
what He has done for us, by atoning for our sins, and much 
of what He does in us, that is, much about holiness, faith, 
peace, love, joy, hope, and obedience ; but of those intermediate 
portions of the revelation coming between Him and us, of which 
the Church speaks, we read very little. Passages, indeed, are 
pointed out to us as if containing notices of them, but they are in 
our judgment singularly deficient and unsatisfactory; and that, 
either because the meaning assigned to them is not obvious and 
natural, but (as we think) strained, unexpected, recondite, and 
at best but possible, or because they are conceived in such plain, 
unpretending words, that we cannot imagine the writers meant 
to say any great thing in introducing them. On the other hand, a 
silence is observed in particular places, where one might expect 
the doctrines in question to be mentioned. Moreover, the general 
tone of the New Testament is to our apprehension a full dis¬ 
proof of them; that is, it is moral, rational, elevated, impas¬ 
sioned, but there is nothing of what may be called a sacramental, 
ecclesiastical, mysterious tone in it.—For instance, let Acts xx. be 
considered:—‘ Upon the first day of the week, when the dis¬ 
ciples came together to break bread ’—who would imagine, from 
such a mode of speaking, that this was a solemn, mysterious rite ? 
The words ‘bread bread’ are^uite a familiar expression. Or 
again:—‘ Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us, therefore let 
us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven 
of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of since¬ 
rity and truth.’—Here, if the Church system were true, one might 
have expected that in mentioning ‘ keej^ing the feast,’ a reference 
would be made to the Loan’s Supper, as being the great feast of 
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Christ’s sacrifice ; whereas, instead of the notion of any litend 
feast occurring to the sacred writer, a mental feast is the only 
one he proceeds to mention ; and the unleavened bread of the 
Passover, instead of suggesting to his mind the sacred elements in 
the Eucharist, is to him but,, typical of something moral, * since¬ 
rity and truth.’" 

“ Or again :—‘ Lo, I am with you alway, #ven unto the end 
of the world '.’—This means, we are told, that Christ is with the 
present Church, as it is called: for when Christ said ‘ with you,’ 
He meant, with you and your descendants, and the Church so- 
called at present is descended from the Apostles and first dis¬ 
ciples. How very covert, indirect, and unlikely a meaning!” 

“ Or, to take another instance : How is it proved that the 
Lord’s Supper is generally necessary to salvation ? By no part 
of Scripture except the sixth chapter of St. John. Now sup¬ 
posing that a person denies that this passage belongs to the Sa¬ 
crament, how shall we prove it ? And is it a very strong measure 
to deny it ? Do not many most excellent men now alive deny it ? 
have not many now dead denied it ?” 

This is the objection now to be considered, which lies, it would 
seem, in this ; that, after considering what was said in the last 
Lecture, after all allowances on the score of the unstudied cha¬ 
racter of Scripture, there is still a serious difficulty remaining,— 
that the circumstance that the books of Scripture were written at 
difli’erent times and places, by different persons without concert, 
explains much,—explains why there is no system in it, why so 
much is out of place, why great truths come in by the bye, nay,' 
would explain why others were left out, were there any such; 
but it does not explain the case as it stands, it does not explain 
why a doctrine is not introduced when there is a call for it, why 
a sacred writer should come clcme up to it, as it were, and yet 
pass by it; why, when he does introduce it, he should mention 
it so obscurely, as not at all to suggest it to an ordinary reader; 
why, in short, the tone and character of his writing should be just 
contrary to his real meaning. This is the difficulty,—stron^y, 

* Matt, zxviii. 20. 
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nay, almost extravagantly put, but still plausible,—on which I 
shall now set before you some remarks. 

Now there are two attributes of the Bible throughout, which, 
taken together, seem to meet this difficulty,—attributes which, 
while at first sight in contrast, have a sort of necessary con¬ 
nexion, and set off each other,—simplicity and depth. Simpli¬ 
city leads a writer to say things without display; and depth 
obliges him to use inadequate words. Scripture then treating of 
invisible things, at best must use words less than they ; and, as 
if from a feeling that no words can be worthy of them, it does 
not condescend to use even the strongest that exist, but often 
takes the plainest. The deeper the thought, the plainer the word ; 
and word and thought diverge from each other. Again, it is a 
property of depth to lead a writer into verbal contradictions; 
and it is a property of simplicity not to care to avoid them. 
Again, when a writer is deep, his half sentences, parentheses, 
clauses, nay his words, have a meaning in them independent of 
the context, and admit of exposition. There is nothing put in for 
ornament’s sake, or for rhetoric; nothing put in for the mere sake 
of any thing else, but all for its own sake; all as the expressions 
and shadows of great things, as seeds of thought, and with cor¬ 
responding realities. Moreover, when a writer is deep, or again, 
when he is simple, he does not set about exhausting his subject 
in his remarks upon it; he says so much as is in point, no more; 
he does not go out of his way to complete a view or to catch at 
collateral thoughts: he has something before him which he aims 
at, and while he cannot help including much in his meaning 
which he does not aim at, he does aim at one thing, not at an¬ 
other. Now to illustrate these remarks upon Scripture, and to 
apply them. 

1. One of the most remarkable characteristics of Scripture 
narrative, which I suppose all readers must have noticed, is the 
absence of expressions by which the reader can judge whether the 
events recorded are presented for praise or blame. A plain 
bare series of facts is drawn out; and whether for imitation or 
warning, often cannot be decided except by the context, or by 
the event, or by our general notions of propriety,—often not at 
2 
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all. The bearing and drift of the narrative are not given.—For 
instance, when the prophet Isaiah told Ahaz to ask a sign, he 
said, “ 1 will not ask, neither will I tempi the Loan.” Was this 
right or wrong ? 

When Elisha said to Joash, “ Smite on the ground,” the king 
“ smote thrice and stayed.” What was the fault of this ? We 
should not know it was faulty but by the event, viz. that “ the 
man of Gon was wroth with him, and said. Thou shuuldest have 
smitten five or six times 

What was David’s sin in numbering the people? Or take 
the account of Moses striking the rock :—“ And Moses took the 
rod from before the Lord, as He commanded him. And Moses 
and Aaron gathered the congregation together before the rock, 
and lie said unto them. Hear now, ye rebels! must we fetch you 
water out of this rock ? And Moses lifted up his hand, and 
with his rod he smote the rock twice: and the water came out 
abundantly, and the congregation drank, and their beasts also 
I really do not think we should have discovered that there was 
any thing wrong in this, but for the comment that follows: 
“ Because ye believed Me not, to sanctify Me,” &c.; though of 
course when we are told, we are able to point out where their 
fault lay. 

And in that earlier passage in the history of Moses, when his 
zeal led him to smite the Egyptian, we are entirely left by the 
sacred narrative to determine for ourselves whether his action was 
good or bad, or how far one, how far the other. We are left to 
a comment, the comment of our own judgment, external to the 
inspired volume. 

Or consider the account of Jeroboam’s conduct from first to 
last in the revolt of the ten tribes; or that of the old prophet who 
dwelt in Samaria. Is it not plain that Scripture does not inter* 
pret itself? 

Or consider the terms in which an exceedingly great impiety 
of Ah^z the high priest is spoken of; and say, if we knew 
not the Mosaic law, or if we were not told in the banning of 


2 Kings xiii. 18, 18. 


* Numb. XX, 9—11. 
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the chapter what the character of Ahaz was, whether we should 
be able to determine, from the narrative itself, whether he was 
doing a right or a wrong, or an indifferent action. There is no 
epithet, no turn of sentence, which betrays God’s view of his 
deed. It passes in the Scripture narrative, as in God’s daily 
providence, silently. I allude to the following passage:—“ And 
king Ahaz went to Damascus to meet Tiglath-pileser king of 
Assyria, and saw an altar that was at Damascus; and king Ahaz 
sent to Urijah the priest the fashion of the altar, and the pattern 
of it, according to all the workmanship thereof. And Urijah the 
priest built an altar according to all that king Ahaz had sent 
from Damascus: so Urijah the priest made it against king Ahaz 
came from Damascus. And when the king was come from Da¬ 
mascus, the king saw the altar; and the king approached to the 
altar, and offered thereon. And he burned his burnt-offering 
and his msat-offering, and poured his drink-offering, and sprin¬ 
kled the blood of his peace-offerings upon the altar. And he 
brought also the brasen altar, which was before the Lord, from 
the fore-front of the house, from between the altar and the house 
of the Lord, and put it on the north-side of the altar. And king 
Ahaz commanded Urijah the priest, saying. Upon the great altar 

burn the morning burnt-offering.and the brasen altar shall 

be for me to inquire by. Thus did Urijah the priest, according 
to all that king Ahaz commanded 

Or, again, how simple and unadorned is the account of St. 
John Baptist’s martyrdom! “ Herod had laid hold of John 

and bound him, and put him in prison for Herodias’ sake, his 
brother Philip’s wife; for^John said unto him. It is not lawful 
for thee to have her. And when he would have put him to death, 
he feared the multitude, because they counted him as a pro¬ 
phet. But when Herod’s birth-day was kept, the daughter of 
Herodias danced before them, and pleased Herod. Whereupon 
he promised with an oath, to give her whatsoever she would ask. 
And she, being instructed of her mother, said. Give me here 
John Baptist’s head in a charger. And the king was sorry: 


' 2 Kings xvi. 10—16, 
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nevertheless for the oath’s sake, and them which sat with him 
at meat, he commanded it to be given her. And he sent*; and 
beheaded John in the prison. And lus head was brought ia a 
charger, and given to the damsel; and she brought it to her 
mother. And his disciples came, and took up the body, and 
buried it, and went and told Jbsus Not a word of indigna¬ 
tion, of lament, or of triumph ! Such is the style of Scripture, 
singularly contrasted to the uninspired style, most beautiful but 
still human, of the ancient Martyrologies; for instance, that of 
the persecution at Lyons and Vienne 

St. Paul’s journey to Jerusalem, against the warnings of the 
})ropbets, is the last instance of this character of Scripture nar¬ 
rative which shall be given. The facts of it are related so 
nakedly, that there has been room for maintaining that he was 
wrong in going thither. That he was right would seem certain, 
from the way he speaks of these warnings : “ Behold I go bound 
in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there, save that the Hoiv Ghost witnesseth in every 
city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me*;” and also from 
Chhist’s words in the vision : “ Be of good cheer, Paul; for as 
thou hast testified of Me in Jerusalem*,” &c. Yet though this 
be abundantly enough to convince us, yet, I confess, the impres¬ 
sion conveyed by the disciples at Tyre saying to St. Paul 
“through the Spirit, that he should not go up to Jerusalem*,” and 
of Agabus at Csesarea, and, when he got to Jerusalem, by his 
attempt to soften the Jews in showing conformity to the Law, and 
by his strong words seemingly retracted to Ananias, and by his 
dividing the Jewish council by proclairrpng himself a Pharisee,— 
the impression, 1 say, conveyed by all this would in itself be' (a 
very false one,) that there was something human in his conduct. 

Thus the style of Scripture is plain and colourless, as regards 
the relation of facts ; so that we are continually perplexed what 
to think about them and the parties concerned in them. We want 
a'comment,—they are evidently but a text for a comment,—and 

‘ Matt. liv. 3—12. * Vide Records of the Church, No. VI. 

* Act* XX. 22, 23. * Ih. 11. Ib. xxi. 4. 
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»8 they stand may be turned this way or that way, according to 
the accidental tone of mind in the reader. And ofteA the true 
comment, when given us in other parts of Scripture, is startling. 
I think it startling at first sight that Lot, being such as he is re¬ 
presented to be on the whole in the Old Testament, should be 
called by St. Peter “a just man.” 1 think Ehud’s assassination 
of Eglon a startling act,—the praise given to Jael for killing Si- 
sera, startling. It is evident that the Utter of the sacred history 
conveys to the ordinary reader a very inadequate idea of what is 
recorded, considered as a bodily, substantial, and (as it were]f 
living and breathing transaction. 

Equal simplicity is observed in the relation of great and awful 
events. For instance, consider the words in which is described 
the vision of God vouchsafed to the elders of Israel. “ Then 
went up Moses and Aaron, and Nadab and Abihu, and seventy 
of the elders of Israel; and they saw the God of Israel: and 
there was uilder His feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire- 
stone, and as it were the body of heaven in his clearness. And 
upon the nobles of the children of Israel He laid not His hand : 
also they saw God, and did eat and drink Or consider the 
account of Jacob’s wrestling with the Angel. Or the plain, un¬ 
adorned way in which the conversations, if I may dare use the 
word, between God and Moses are recorded, and Almighty God’s 
laments, purposes of wrath, appeasement, repentance. Or be¬ 
tween the Almighty and Satan, in the first chapter of Job. Or 
how simply and abruptly the narrative runs, “ And [the Serpent] 

said unto the woman.and the woman said unto the serpent 

or, ” And the Lord opeqed the mouth of the ass, and she said 
to Balaam.and Balaam said unto the ass’.” Minds familiar¬ 

ized to supernatural things, minds set upon definite great objects, 
have no disposition, no time to indulge in embellishment, or to 
aim at impressiveness. 

And so in like manner the words in which the celebration of 
the holy Eucharist is spoken of by St. Luke and St. Paul 
(breaking bread) are very simple : they are applicable to a com- 


’ Exod. xxiv. 8—11. 
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mon meal quite as well as to the Sacrament, and they only do 
not exclude, they in no respect introduce that full and* awful 
meaning which the Church has ever put on them. “ As He sat 
at meat with them, He took bread, and blessed it, and brake, 
and gave to them ; and their eyes were opened “ They con¬ 
tinued Btedfastly in the breaking of bread and in prayers’.” “ The 
first day of the week, when the disciples came together to break 

bread.When He therefore was come up again and had 

broken bread, and eaten, and talked a long while even till break 
of day, so He departed’.” “ When He had thus spoken. He took 
bread, and gave thanks to God in the presence of them all; and 
when He had broken it, He began to eaf*.” “ The bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ‘ 

“ The Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread, and when He had given thanks He brake it ®.” Now no 
words can be simpler than these. What is remarkable is the re¬ 
peated mention of the very same acts in the same order,—taking, 
blessing or giving thanks, and breaking. Certainly the constant 
use of the word “ break” is very remarkable. For instance, in 
the ship, why should it be said, “ And when He had thus spoken. 
He took bread, and gave thanks; and when He had broken it. He 
began to eat,” since He alone eat it, and did not divide it among 
his fellow-passengers ? But supposing the passages had been a 
little less frequent, so as not to attract attention by their simila¬ 
rity, what could be more simple than the words,—what less 
adapted to force on the mind any high meaning ? Yet these 
simple words, blessing, breaking, eating, giving, have a very high 
meaning put on them in the Prayer JBook, put on them by the 
Church from the first; and a person maybe tempted to say the 
Church’s meaning is not borne out by such simple words. I ask, 
are they more bare and colourless than the narrative of many a 
transaction in the Old Testament ? 

S. So much on the plain and (as it were) unconscious way in 
which great things are recorded in Scripture. However, it is ob- 

* Luke xxiv. 30, 31. * Acu ii. 42. ‘ib. xx. 8—11. 

* Acts xxvii. 35. * I Cor. x. 16. , ♦ Ib. xi. 23, 24. 
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jected that there is not an allusion to the Church doctrines, even 
wher% one would think this must have been, had they been in 
the inspired writer’s mind; that is, were they part of the divine 
revelation. For instance, St. John says, “ If we confess our 
sins. He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness Why (it is asked) is nothing said 
here concerning Absolution, or the Loan's Supper, as the means 
of forgiveness ? Certainly then the tone of the New Testament 
is unsacramental; and the impression it leaves on the mind is 
not that of a Priesthood and its attendant system. Now I con¬ 
ceive that a series of Scripture parallels to this, as regards other 
matters, might easily be drawn out, all depending on this prin¬ 
ciple, and illustrating it in the case before us ; viz. that when the 
sacred writers were aiming at one thing, they did not go out of 
their way ever so little to introduce another. TJie fashion of this 
day indeed, is ever to speak about all religious things at once, and 
never to introduce one, but to introduce all, and never to maintain 
reserve about any; and those who are imbued with the spirit which 
this implies, doubtless will find it difficult to understand liuw the 
sacred writers can help speaking of what is very near tlieir sub¬ 
ject, when it is not their subject. Still we must submit to facts 
which abundantly evidence they could. This omission of the 
Sacraments in St. Paul and St. John, so far as distinct mention 
is omitted (for they are frequently mentioned), as little proves 
that those Apostles were not aware and thinking of them, as St. 
James’s Epistle is an evidence that he did not hold the doctrine 
of the Atonement, which is not there mentioned. Or consider 
how many passages there are in the history, where some circum¬ 
stance is omitted which one would expect to be inserted. For 
instance : St. Peter struck off the ear of Malchus, when our 
Loan was seized. St. John gives the names ; St. Matthew and 
St. Mark relate the occurrence without the names. This is com¬ 
monly explained on the ground that St. John writing later than 
his brother Evangelists, and when all parties were dead, might 
give the names without exposing St. Peter to any civil inconve- 
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niences, True, this is an explanation so far; but what explains 
their omitting, and St. John omitting our Loed’s miracle in heal¬ 
ing the ear, as St. Luke relates it? Was not this to deliver a 
half account ? is it not what would be called unnatural, if it were 
a question, not of history, but of doctrine? 

This relates to a matter of fact: let us review cases in which 
matters of doctrine, or the doctrinal tone of the composition, are 
in question. Is the tone of Scripture more unfavourable to the 
doctrine of a Priesthood than it is to the idea of Christianity, 
such as we are brought up to regard it,—I mean of an established, 
endowed, dignified Church; and if its establishment is not in¬ 
consistent (as it is not) with the New Testament, why should its 
mysticalness be ? Certainly, if any thing is plain, it is that Scrip¬ 
ture represents, that the very portion of all Christians is tribu¬ 
lation, want, contempt, persecution. I do not,—of course not, 
far from it,—1 do not say that the actual present state of the 
Church Catholic and the text of the New Testament are not 
reconcilable: but is it not a fact, that the first impression from 
Scripture of wliat the Church should be, is not fulfilled in what 
we see around us ? 

Again: 1 suppose another impression which would be left on 
an unbiassed reader by the New Testament would be, that the 
world was soon to come to an end. Yet it has not. As, then, 
we submit to facts in one case, and do not exercise our so-called 
right of private judgment to quarrel with our own consciousness 
that we do live, and that the world does still go on, why should 
we not submit to facts in the other instance? and if there be good 
proof that what the Church teaches is ,true, and is conformable 
to given texts of Scripture, in spite of this vague impression 
from its text; why should we not reconcile ourselves to the con¬ 
clusion, that that impression of its being opposed to a Sacra¬ 
mental or Priestly system is a false impression, is private and 
personal, or peculiar to a particular age, untrustworthy, in fact 
false, just as the impression of its teaching that the world 
was soon to come to an end is false, because it has not been 
fulfilled? 

Again: I suppose any one reading our Lord’s discourses. 
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would, with the Apostles, consider that the Gentiles, even if 
they-were to be converted, yet were not to be on a level with the 
Jews. The impression His words convey is certainly such. But 
of this more presently. 

Again: it is objected that little is said in the New Testament 
of the danger of sin after baptism, or of the penitential exercises 
by which it is to be met. Well: supposing it for argument’s 
sake; yet let me ask the previous question, Is there much said 
in the New Testament of sin after baptism at all ? I will venture 
to say, less still,—less about its actually occurring than there is 
about its prospective danger and its provisional remedies. Till 
we examine Scripture on the subject, perhaps we have no ade¬ 
quate notion how little the Apostles contemplate sin in the bap¬ 
tized. The argument then proves too much: for if silence 
proves any thing, it will prove either that Christians w’lio now 
live do nfit fall into gross sin, or that those who have so fallen 
have forfeited their Christianity. 

Again: the three firs^t Gospels contain no declaration of our 
Lord’s divinity, and there are passages which tend at first sight 
the other way. Now, is there one doctrine more than another 
essential and characteristic of a Christian mind? Is it possible 
the Evangelists could write any one particle of their records of 
Hb life without having the great and solemn truth stedfastly be¬ 
fore them, that He was their God ? Yet they do not show this. 
It follows that truths may be in the mind of the inspired writers, 
which are not discoverable to ordinary readers in the tone of 
their composition. I by no means deny, that now we know the 
doctrine, we can gather proofs of it from the three Gospels in 
question, and can discern in them a feeling of reverence towards 
our Lord which fully implies it; but no one will say it is on the 
surface, and so as to strike a reader. I conceive the impression 
left on an ordinary mind would be, that our Saviodr was a super¬ 
human being, intimately possessed of God’s confidence, but still 
a creature,—an impression infinitely removed from the truth as 
really contained and intended in those Gospels. 

Again; is the tone of the Epistle of St. James the same as the 
tone of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians ? or that of St. Paul’s 
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Epistle to the Romans as that of the same Apostle’s Epistle to 
the Hebrews ? Might they not be as plausibly put in opposition 
with each other, as the Church system is made contrary to 
Scripture ? 

Again: consider what the texts are from which Calvinists are 
accustomed to argue; such, viz. as speak of God’s sovereign 
grace, without happening to add mention of man’s responsibility. 
Thus : “ He who has begun a good work in you will perform 
it unto the day of the Lord Jesus;” and, “ Who are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation,” are taken as 
irrefragable arguments for final perseverance. If mention of 
God’s grace need not exclude man’s freedom in a question of con¬ 
duct, why need mention of moral qualifications exclude the ne¬ 
cessity of sacramental instruments, in a question of spiritual gifts 1 

Again : if silence implies denial or ignorance of the things passed 
over; if nothing is the sense of Scripture but what is openly 
declared; if first impressions are every thing, what are we to 
say to the Book of Canticles, which nowhere hints, what Scrip¬ 
ture nowhere hints afterwards, that it has a spiritual meaning ? 
Eitlier, then, the apparent tone of passages of Scripture is not the 
real tone, or the Canticles have not the appearance of a sacred 
book. 

Again : is not the apparent tone of the Prophecies of a simi¬ 
larly twofold character, as is shown by the Jewish notion that 
there were to be two Messiahs, one suffering, and one trium¬ 
phant ? 

Another illustration, which deserves attention, lies in the im¬ 
pression David’s history in the Books of Samuel conveys, com¬ 
pared with that derived from the Chronicles and the Psalms. I 
am not speaking of verbal discrepancies or difficulties to be recon¬ 
ciled,—that was the subject of the last Lecture,—but of the tone 
of the narrative, and the impression thence created in the reader; 
and I think that it must be allowed that the idea which we have 
of David from the one document, is very different from that 
gained from the other two. In the Books of Samuel we have 
the picture of a monarch, bold, brave, generous, loyal, accom¬ 
plished, attractive, and duly attached to the cause, and promot- 
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ing the establishment, of the Mosaic law, but with apparently 
little permanent and consistent personal religion; his .character 
is sulhed with nnany sins, and clouded with many suspicions. 
But in the First Book of Chronicles, and in the Psalms, we are pre¬ 
sented with the picture of a humble, tender, devotional, and deeply 
spiritual mind, detached from this world, and living on the 
thought and in the love of God. Is tl^ impression derived from 
the New Testament more unfavourable to Church system (admit- 
ing that it is unfavourable), than that of the Books of Samuel 
to David’s personal holiness ? 

I just now reserved the doctrine of the admission of the Gen¬ 
tiles into the Church, for separate consideration ; let us now turn 
to it. Their call, certainly their equality with the Jews, was 
but covertly signified in our Lord’s teaching. I think it is plainly 
there signified, though covertly ; but, if covertly, then what 
the state .of the evidence is for the Catholicity of the Christian 
Church in the Gospels, as much as this (viewed at the greatest 
disadvantage), will turn out the state of the evidence for its ritual 
character in the Epistltw ; and we may as well deny that the 
Church is Gentile, on the ground that our Lord but indirectly 
teaches it, as that it is sacramental on the ground that His 
Apostles indirectly teach it. It is objected that the Church sys¬ 
tem, the great Episcopal, Priestly, Sacramental system, was an 
after-thought, a corruption coming upon the simplicity of the 
primitive and Apostolic religion. The primitive religion, it is 
said, was more simple. More simple ! Did objectors never 
hear that there have been unbelievers who have written to prove 
that Christ’s religion was more simple than St. Paul’s,—that St. 
Paul’s Epistles are “ a second system” coming upon the Gospels 
and changing their doctrine ? Have we never heard that some 
have considered the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity an addhion 
tipon the “ simplicity” of the Gospels ? Yes : this has been the 
belief not only of heretics as the Socinians, but of infidels such 
as the historian Gibbon, who looked at things with less of preju¬ 
dice than heretics, as having no point to maintain. 1 think it 
will be found quite as easy to maintain that the Divinity of Christ 
was an after-thought, brought in by the Greek Platonists and 
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Other philosophers, upon the strnple and priraiti»e creed of the 
Galilean fishermen, as infidels say, as that the Sacramental sys¬ 
tem came in from the same source, as the rationalists saj,—But 
to return to the point before us. Let it be considered'Whether 
a very plausible case might not be made out, by way of proving 
that our Blessed Lord did not contemplate the evangelizing of 
the heathen at ail, but that it was an after-thought, when His 
Apostles began to succeed, and their ambitious hopes to rise. 

If texts from the Gospels are brought to show that it was no 
after-thought, such as the mustard-seed, or the labourers of the 
vineyard, which imply the calling and conversion of the Gentiles, 
and the implication contained in His discourse at Nazareth con¬ 
cerning the miracles of Elijah and Elisha wrought upon Gentiles, 
and His significant acts, such as his complying with the prayer 
of the Canaanitish woman, and His condescension towards the 
centurion, and, above all. His final command to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature, “ and to go 
teach all nations, baptizing them j” still it may be asked. Did 
not the Apostles hear our Lord, and #hat was their impression 
from w’hat they heard ? Is it not certain that the Apostles did 
not gatlier this truth from His teaching ? So far is certain ; and 
it is certain that none of us will deny that nevertheless that truth 
is clear. Well then, it is plain, that important things may be in 
Scripture, yet not brought out: is there then any reason why me 
should be more clear-sighted as to another point of doctrine than 
the Apostles were as to this ? 1 ask this again : Is there any 

reason that we, who have not heard Christ speak, should have 
a clearer apprehension of the meaning of His recorded discourses 
on a given point, than the Apostles who did ? and if it be said 
that we have now the gift of the Holy Spirit, which the Apo¬ 
stles had not during our Lord’s earthly ministry, then 1 ask 
again. Where is there any promise that we, as individuals, should 
be brought by His gracious influences into perfect truth from 
merely employing ourselves oh the text of Scripture by our¬ 
selves ? However, so far is plain, that a doctrine which we see 
to be plainly contained, nay necessarily presupposed, in our 
Lord’s teaching, did not so impress itself on the Apostles. 
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These thoughts deserve consideration ; iHit what I was coming 
Yo io particular is this ; 1 wish you to turn in your inind such texts 
as the following; “ Ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jeru¬ 
salem IH in all Judea and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth,” An objector would say that “ the uttermost 
part of the earth,” ought to be translated “ uttermost part of the 
land," that is, the Holy Land. And he would give this reason to 
confirm it. “ How very unlikely that the whole of the world, ex¬ 
cept Jjjjidma, should be straitened up into one clause! Jerusalem, 
Judaea, Samaria mentioned distinctly, and the whole world 
brought under one word !” And I suppose the Apostles did un¬ 
derstand the sentence to mean only the Holy Land. Certainly 
they did not understand it to imply the absolute and immediate 
call of the Gentiles as mere Gentiles. 

You will say that such texts as Luke xxiv. 47. are decisive : 
“ that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
Name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” Far from it; 
as men now-a-days argue, they would say it was not safe to rely 
on such texts. “.^^motqjpjllll nations;” “into or to all nations,” 
this need not mean more than that the Jews in those nations 
should be converted. The Jews were scattered about in those 
days t the Messiah was to collect them together. This text 
speaks of His doing so, according to the prophecies, wherever 
they were scattered. To this the question of the populace re¬ 
lates, “ Whither will He go that we shall not find Him ? will 
He go unto the dispersed among the Gentiles, and teach the 
Gentiles *” or Greek Jews ? And St. John’s announcement, that 
He died “ not for that nation only, but that also He should 
gather together in one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad And St. Peter’s address “ to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” 
And especially on the day of Pentecost, when the same Apostle 
addressed the Jews, “ devout men dwelling at Jerusalem, out of 
every nation under heaven 

Again: if the words “ preach the Gospel to every creature” 


* John y'lu H5* 


> lb. xi.51, 52. 


* AcU ii. 5. 
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were insisted on, an objector might say that creature or, creation 
does not me'^ all men any more than it includes all anises or 
all Angels, but one part of the creation, the elect, the Jew^. 

Here then are instances of the same concise and indirect mode 
of stating important doctrine in lialf sentences, or even words, 
which is supposed to be an objection to the peculiar Church doc¬ 
trines only. E. g. it is objected that the sacred truth of the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father, is only«con- 
tained in the words, “ the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from 
the Father the equality of the Son to the Father, in the 
phrase, “ who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God,” and in the Jews’ inference from our Lord’s 
words, “ He said that God was His Father, making Himself 
equal with God'.” The doctrine of original sin depends on a 
few implications such as this, “ As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive*.” And in like manner the neces¬ 
sity of the Lord’s Supper to salvation upon the sixth chapter of 
St. John, in which the subject of Chip’s flesh and blood is 
mentioned, but not a word expressly concerning that Sacrament, 
which as yet was future. So also, 1 Cor. x. 1C, “ The cup of bless¬ 
ing,” &c. is almost a parenthesis; and the ministerial power of Ab¬ 
solution depends on our Lord’s words to His Apostles, “ Whose¬ 
soever sins ye remit &c.; and the doctrine of the Christian 
Altar, upon such words as, “ If thou bring thy gift to the altar,” 
&c. Now I say all these are paralleled by the mode in which 
our Lord taught the call of the Gentiles: He said, “ Preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” These words need have only meant, 
“ Bring all men to Christianity through Judaism;” make them 
Jews, that they may enjoy Christ’s privileges which are lodged 
in Judaism ; teach them those rites and ceremonies, circumcision 
and the like, which hitherto have been dead ordinances and now 
are living: and so the Apostles seem to have understood them. 
Yet they meant much more than this; that Jews were to have 
no precedence of the Gentiles, but the one and the other to be 

' Vide Rom. viii. 19. * John xv. 26. ’ Philip, ii. 6. John t. 18. 

‘ 1 Cor. XV. 22. ‘ John xx. 23. 
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on a level. It is quite plain that our Satioos must have bad 
this truth before His mind, if we may so speaki when He said, 
» PreA to every creature.” Yet the words did not on the 
sur|j|ce mean all this. As then they meant more, than they 
seemed to mean, so the words, “ I am with you alway,” or, 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” may mean much more than 
they need mean; and the early Church may, in God’s provi¬ 
dence, be as really intended to bring out and settle the meaning 
of the latter, as St. Peter at Joppa, and St. Paul on his journeys, 
to bring out the meaning of the former. 

To this there are other parallels. For instance : who would 
have conceived that the doctrine of the Resurrection of the Dead 
lay hid in the words, “ I am the God of Abraham,” &c. ? Why 
may not the doctrines concerning the Church lie hid in reposi¬ 
tories which certainly are lest recondite ? Why may not the 
Church herself, which is called the pillar and ground of the Truth, 
be the appointed interpreter of the doctrines about herself? 

Again: consider how much is contained, and how covertly, in 
our Saviour’s words, “ But ye are clean, but not all—or 
in His riding on an ass, and not saying why. 

Here, too, the whole subject of prophecy might be brought 
in. What doctrine is more important than that of the immacu¬ 
late conception of our Lord 7 Yet how is it declared in pro¬ 
phecy? Isaiah said to Ahaz, ” Behold, a Virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a Son, and shall call His Name Immanuel.” I'he first 
meaning of these words seems not at all to allude to Christ, but 
to an event of the day. The great Gospel doctrine is glanced at 
(as we may say) through this minor event. 

These remarks surely suffice on this subject, viz. to show that 
the impression we gain from Scripture need not be any criterion 
or any measure of its true and full sense ; that solemn and im¬ 
portant truths may be silently taken for granted, or alluded to in 
a half sentence, or spoken of indeed, yet in such unadorned 
language that we may fancy we see through it, and see no¬ 
thing ;—peculiarities of Scripture which result from what is the 
peculiar character of its teaching, simplicity and depth. Yet even 
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without taking into account these peculiarities of Scripture, it is 
obvious from what meets us daily in the course of life, how in¬ 
sufficient a test is the surface of any one writing, cpn^lfsatitm, 
or transaction, of the Aill circle of opinions of its author. 
different persons are, when we know them, from what thejr ap¬ 
peared to us in their writings ! how many opinions do they hold, 
which we did not expect in them ! how many practices and ways 
have they, how many peculiarities, how many tastes, which we 
did not expect! 1 will give one illustration, which may approve 

itself to those who are acquainted with the case alluded to. That 
great philosopher, Bp. Butler, has written a book, as we know, 
on the Analogy of Religion. It is distinguished by a grave, pro¬ 
found, and severe style; and apparently is not the work of a 
man of lively or susceptible mind. Now we know from his his¬ 
tory, that when Bishop, he put up a Cross in his chapel at Bristol. 
Could a reader have conjectured this from his work ? At first 
sight would it not have startled one who knew nothing of him but 
from his work ? I do not ask whether, on consideration, he would 
not find it fell in with his work ; of course it would, if his philo¬ 
sophy were consistent with itself; but certainly it is not on the 
surface of his work. Now might not we say that his work con¬ 
tained the whole of his philosophy, and yet say that the use of 
the Cross was one of bis usages ? In like manner we may say 
that the Bible is the whole of the Divine revelation, and yet the 
use of the Cross a divine usage. 

But this is not all. Some small private books of his are 
extant, containing a number of every-day matters, such as of 
course one could not expect to be able to conjecture from his 
great work ; I mean, matters of ordinary and almost household 
life. Yet those who have seen these papers are likely to feel a sur¬ 
prise that they should be Butler's. 1 do not say that they can give 
any reason why they should not be so, as they are; but the no¬ 
tion we form of any one whom we have not seen, will ever be in 
detail very different from the true one. 

Another series of illustrations might be drawn from the 
writings of the ancients. Those who are acquainted with the 
Greek historians know well that they, and particularly the 

E 2 
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gravest and severest of them, relate events so simply, calmly, un¬ 
ostentatiously, that an ordinary reader does not recognize what 
events fre great and what little ; and on turning to some modern 
history in which they are commented on, will find to his surprise 
that a battle or a treaty, which was despatched in half a line in 
tlie Greek author, is perhaps the turning point of the whole 
history, and certainly known to be so by him. Here is the 
case of the Gospels with this difference, that they are unsys¬ 
tematic compositions, whereas the Greek historians profess to be 
methodical. 

Again : instances might easily be given of the silence of con¬ 
temporary writers as to great events of their time, when they 
might be expected to notice them; a silence which has even been 
objected sometimes against the fact of those events having 
occurred, yet, in the judgment of the mass of well-informed men, 
without any real cogency. 

I conclude with two additional remarks. I have been arguing 
that Scripture is a deep book, and that peculiar doctrines con¬ 
cerning the Church, contained in the Prayer Book, are in its 
depths. Now let it be remarked in corroboration, first, that 
the early Church always did consider Scripture to be what I 
have been arguing from the structure of it,—viz. a book with 
very recondite meanings ; this they considered, not merely with 
reference to its teaching the particular class of doctrines in ques¬ 
tion, but as regards its entire teaching. They considered that it 
was full of mysteries. Thus, saying that Scripture has deep 
meanings, is not an hypothesis invented to meet this particular 
difficulty, that the Church doctrines are nut on its surface, but 
is an acknowledged principle independent of it. 

Secondly, it is also certain that the early Church did herself 
conceal these same Church doctrines. I am not determining 
whether or not all her writers did, or all her teachers, or at all 
times, but merely that viewing that early period as a whole, 
there is on the whole a great secrecy observed in it concerning 
such doctrines (e. g.) as the Trinity and the Eucharist; that is, 
the early Church did the very thing which I have been sup¬ 
posing Scripture does,—conceal high truths. To suppose that 
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Scripture conceals tliem, is not an hypothesis invented to meet the 
difficulty arising from the fact that they are not on the surface; 
for the early Cliurch, independent of that alleged difficulty, did 
herself in her own teaching conceal them. This is a second very 
curious coincidence. If the early Church had reasons for con¬ 
cealment, perchance Scripture has the same; especially if we 
suppose,—what at the very least is no very improbable idea, 
—that the system of the early Church is a continuation of the 
system of those inspired men who wrote the New Testament. 
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LECTURE VI. 

EXTERNAJL DIFFICULTIES OF THE CANON AND THE 
CATHOLIC CREED, COMPARED. 

I AM now proceeding to a subject which will in some little 
degree take me beyond the bounds which I have proposed to 
myself in tliese Lectures, but which, being closely connected with 
their subject and (as 1 think) important, has a claim on our 
attention. The argument which has last been engaging us is ^is: 
objection is made to the indirectness of the evidence from Scrip¬ 
ture on which the peculiar Church doctrines are proved. 1 have 
answered, that sacred history is for the most part conveyed with 
as much apparent inconsistency between one part of Scripture 
and another, as there is inconsistency as regards doctrine between 
Scripture and the Church ; one event being told us here, another 
there j so that we have to compare, compile, reconcile, adjust. 
As then we do not complain of the history being conveyed in 
distinct, and at times conflicting, documents, so too we have no 
fair reason for complaining of the obscurities and intricacies 
under which doctrine is revealed. 

Again: in the last Lecture I answered in a similar way the 
objection, that Scripture was contrary to the teaching of the 
Church (i. e. to our Prayer Book), not only in specific statements, 
but in tone; for I showed that what we call the tone of Scripture, 
or the impression it makes on the reader, varies so very much ac¬ 
cording to the reader, that little stress can be laid upon it, and 
that its tone, and the impression it makes, would tell against a 
variety of other points undeniably true or firmly held by us, quite 
as much as against the peculiar Church doctrines. 

In a word, it is as easy to show that Scripture has no contents 
at all, or next to none, as that it does not contain the peculiar 
Church doctrines,—that the objection which is brought against 
the Apostolical Succession, or the Sacerdotal Office, tells against 
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the instruction and information conveyed in Scripture generally. 
But now I am going to a further point, which has been inciden¬ 
tally touched on, that this same objection is prejudicial not only 
to the revelation, whatever it is, conveyed in Scripture, but to 
the text of Scripture itself, to the books of Scripture, to their 
canonicity, to their trust-worthiness. The line of reasoning 
entered on in the objection may be carried forward, and, if it 
reaches one point, may be made to reach the other also. For, 
first, if the want of method and verbal consistency in Scripture be 
an objection to the truth of Church doctrine, it is also an objection 
equally tp what is caWed''orthodox Protestantism." Further, it 
is an objection also to the trust-worthiness of the sacred history, 
to }lie information contained in any part of Scripture, which is in 
great measure indirect. And now, lastly, I say it is an objection 
♦to the Bible itself, both because that book cannot be a revelation 
which contains neither doctrine nor matter of fact, and because 
the evidence on which its portions are received is not clearer or 
fuller than its own evidence to facts and doctrines. This is the 
legitimate consequence of the attempt to invalidate the scriptural¬ 
ness of Catholic doctrine, on the allegation of its want of Scripture 
proof,—an invalidating of Scripture itself. This is the conclusion 
to which both the argument itself, and the temper of mind which 
belongs to it, will assuredly lead those who use it, at least 
eventually. 

There is another objection which is sometimes attempted 
against Church doctrines, which may be met in the same way. 
It is sometimes strangely maintained, not only that Scripture does 
not clearly teach them, but that the Fathers do not clearly teach 
them; that nothing can be drawn for certain from the Fathers; 
that their evidence leaves the matter pretty much as it found 
it, as being inconsistent with itself, or of doubtful authority. 
This part of the subject has not yet been considered, and 
will come into prominence as we proceed with the present 
argument. 

I purpose, then, now to enlarge on this point; that is, to 
show that those who object to Church doctrines, whether from 
deficiency of Scripture or Patristical proof, ou^t, if they acted 
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consistently on their principles, to object to Scripture ; a melan¬ 
choly truth, if it be a truth ; and I fear it is but too true. Too 
true, I fear it is in fact ,—not only that men ought, if consistent, 
to proceed from opposing Church doctrine to oppose Scripture, 
but that the leaven which at present makes the mind oppose 
Church doctrine, does set it, or mill soon set it, against Scripture. 

I wish to declare what I think will be found really to be the 
case, viz. that a battle for the Canon of Scripture is but the 
next step after a battle for the Creed,—that the Creed comes 
first in the assault, that is all; and that if we were not defending 
the Creed, we should at this moment be defending the Canon. 
Nay, I would predict as a coming event, that minds are to be un-. 
settled as to what is Scripture and what is not; and I predist it, 
that, as far as the voice of one person in one place can do, I may 
defeat my own prediction by making it. Now to consider the» 
subject. 

How do we know that the whole Bible is the word of God? 
Happily at present we are content to believe this, because we 
have been so taught. It is our great blessedness to receive it 
faith. A believing spirit is in all cases a more blessed spirit than 
an unbelieving. The testimony of unbelievers declares it; they 
often say, “ I wish I could believe; I should be happiex, if I 
could; but my reason is unconvinced.” And then they go on 
to speak as if they were in a more exalted though less happy 
state pf mind. Now I am not here to enter into the question of 
the grounds on which the duty and blessedness of believing rest; 
but I would observe, that Nature certainly does give sentence 
against scepticism, against doubt, nfty, against a habit (I say a 
luthit) of inquiry, against a critical, cold, investigating temper,. 
the temper of what are called shrewd, clear-headed, hard-headed 
men, in that, by the confession of all, happiness is attached, not 
to their temper, but rather to confiding, unreasoning faith. 1 
do not say that inquiry may not under circumstances be a duty, 
as going into the cold and rain may be a duty, instead of stop¬ 
ping at home,—as serving in war may be a duty ; but it does 
seem to me preposterous to confess, that free inquiry leads to 
scepticism, and scepticism makes one less happy than faith, and- 
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yet, that such free inquiry is right. What is right and what is 
happy cannot on the long run and on a large scale be disjoined. 
To follow truth can never be a subject of regret; free inquiry 
does lead a man to regret the days of his childlike faith ; there¬ 
fore it is not following truth. Those who measure every thing 
by utility, should on their own principles embrace the obedience 
of faith, for its very expedience: and they should cease this kind 
of seeking, that they may find. 

I say, then, that never to have been troubled with a doubt 
about the truth of what has been taught us, is the happiest 
state of mind; and if any one says, that to maintain this is to 
admit that heretics ought to remain heretics, and pagans pagans, 
I deny it. For I have not said that it is a liappy thing never to 
add to what you have learned, but not happier to take away. 
Now true religion is the summit and perfection of false religions : 
it combines in one whatever there is of good and true, separately 
remaining in each. And in like manner the Catholic Creed is 
<4br the most part the combination of separate truths, which here- 
tws have divided among themselves, and err in dividing. So 
that in mattei* of fact, if a religious mind were educated in and 
sincerely attached to some form of heathenism or heresy, and 
then were brought under the light of truth, it would be drawn off 
from error into the truth, not by losing what it had, but by gain¬ 
ing what it had not,—not by being unclothed, but by being 
clothed upon,” “ that mortality may be swallowed up of life.” 
That same principle of faith which attaches it to its original 
wrong doctrine, would attach it to the truth; and that portion of 
its original doctrine which waff cast off as absolutely false, 
would not be directly rejectetJ, but indirectly rejected in the 
reception of the truth which is its opposite. True conversion is 
ever of a positive, not a negative character. And in like manner, 
if Romanists are to be brought to a more primitive faith, it is by 
enlarging on tbe doctrines of the Gospel, which they observe, not 
by ridicule or scoffing. 

All this is a digression ; but before returning to the subject, I 
will just add, that it must not be supposed, from my expressing 
such sentiments, that I have any fear of argument for the cause 
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of Cbristian truth, as if reason were dangerous to it, as if it 
could not stand before a scrutinizing inquiry. Nothing is more 
out of place, though it is too common, than such a charge against 
the defenders of Church doctrines. They may be right, or they 
may be wrong in their arguments, but argue they do; they are 
ready to argue; they believe they have reason on their side; 
but they remind others, they remind themselves, that though 
argument on the whole will but advance the cause of truth, 
though so far from dreading it, they are conscious it is a great 
weapon in their hands; yet that; after all, if a man does nothing 
more than argue, if he has nothing deeper at bottom, if he does 
not seek God by some truer means, by obedience, by faith prior 
to conviction, he will either not attain truth, or attain a shallow, 
unreal view of it, and a weak grasp. Reason will prepare for 
the reception, will spread the news, and secure the outward 
recognition of the truth; but in all we do we ought to seek 
edification, not mere knowledge. Now to return. 

I say, it is our blessedness, if we have no doubts about the 
Canon of Scripture, as it is our blessedness to have no doubts 
about the Catholic Creed. And this is at present actually our 
blessedness as regards the Canon; we have no doubts. Even 
diose persons who unhappily have doubts about the Church 
system, have no doubts about the Canon,—by a happy incon¬ 
sistency, I say. They ought to have doubts on their principles, 
as 1 will now show, in the confidence that their belief in the Canon 
is so much stronger than their disbelief of the Church system, 
tliat, if they must change their position, they will rather believe 
the Church system than go <|g|||||||^believe the Canon. 

Now there are two chief heacte of objection made against the 
Catholic or Church system of doctrine and worship, external and 
internal. It is said, on the one hand, to be uncertain, not only 
what is in Scripture, but what is in Antiquity, and what not; for 
the early Fathers, it is objected, who are supposed to convey 
the information, contradict each other; and the most valuable 
and voluminous of them did not live till two or three hundred 
years after St. John’s death, while the earlier records are scanty; 
and moreover that their view of doctrine was from the first cor- 
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rHpted from assignable external sources, pagan, philosophical, 
or Jewish. And on the other hand the system itself may be 
accused of being contrary to reason and incredible. In this 
Lecture I shall consider the former of these two objections. 

Objectors, then, speak thus: “ We are far from denying,” 
they say, “ that there is truth and value in the ancient Catholic 
system, as reported by the Fathers ; but we deny it is unmixed 
truth. We consider it is truth and error mixed together; we 
do not see why the system of doctrine must be taken together as a 
whole, so that if one part is tfue, all is true. We consider we 
have a right to take it piecemeal, and examine each part by itself; 
that so far as it is true, it is true not as belonging to the ancient 
system, but for other reasons, as being agreeable to our reason, 
or to our understanding of Scripture, not because stated by the 
Fathers ; and, after all, the Church system in question (that is, 
such doctrines as the mystical power of the Sacraments, the 
power of the keys, the grace of Ordination, the gifts of the 
Church, and the Apostolical Succession,) has very little primitive 
authority. The Fathers whom we have, not only might have 
been of an earlier date, but contradict each other; they declare 
what is incredible and absurd, and what can reasonably be 
ascribed to Platonism, or Judaism, or Paganism.” 

Be it so: well, how will the same captious spirit treat the 
sacred Canon ? in just the same way. It will begin thus:— 
“ These many books are put together in one book ; what makes 
them one ? who put them together ? the printers. The books of 
Scripture have been printed together for many centuries. But 
that does not make them d l^^ hhat authority had those who 
put them together to do so ? what authority to put just so many 
books, neither more nor less ? when were they first so put 
together ? on what authority do we leave out the Wisdom or the 
Son of Sirach, and insert the book of Esther ? Catalogues cer¬ 
tainly are given of these books in early times: but exactly the 
same books are not enumerated in all. The language of St* 
Austin is favourable to the admission of the ApocryphaThe 
Latin Church anciently left out the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
> De Dortr. Christ, ii. 13. 
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the Eastern Church left out the book of Revelation. , This sD- 
called Canon did not exist at earliest till the fourth century, 
between two and three hundred years after St. John’s death. 
Let us then see into the matter with our own eyes. Why should 
not we be as good judges as the Church of {he fourth century, 
on whose authority we receive it ? Why should one book be 
divipe because another is ?” This is what objectors would say. 
Now to follow them into particulars as far as the first head; viz. 
as to the evidence itself, which is offered in behalf of the 
divinity and inspiration of the separate books. 

For instance; the first Father who expressly mentions Com¬ 
memorations for the Dead in Christ (such as we still have in 
substance at the end of the prayer for the Church Militant, where 
it was happily restored in 1662, having been omitted a century 
earlier,) is Tertullian, about a hundred years after St. John’s 
death. This, it is said, is not authority early enough to prove 
that that ordinance is Apostolical, though succeeding Fathers, 
Origen, St. Cyprian, Eusebius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, &c. bear 
witness to it ever so strongly. “ Errors might have crept in by 
that time; mistakes might have been made; Tertullian is but 
one man, and confessedly not sound in many of his opinions; 
we ought to have clearer and more decisive evidence.” Well, 
supposing it: suppose Tertullian, a hundred years after St. John, 
is the first that mentions it, yet Tertullian is also the first that 
alludes to St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, and even he without 
quoting or naming it. He is followed by two writers ; one of 
Rome, Caius, whose work is not extant, but is referred to by 
Eusebius, who, speaking of tAt>ieeB'fepistles of St. Paul, and ex¬ 
cluding the Hebrews, by implication includes that to Philemon; 
and the other, Origen, who quotes the fourteenth verse of the 
Epistle, and elsewhere speaks of fourteen Epistles of St. Paul. 
Next, at the end of the third century, follows Eusebius. Further, 
St. Jerome observes, that in his time some persons doubted 
whether it was St. Paul’s, (as iErius questioned the Commemo¬ 
rations for the Dead,) or at least canonical, and that from inter¬ 
nal evidence : to which he opposes the general consent of 
external testimony as a sufficient answer. N?w, I ask, why 
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do we receive the Epistle to Philemon as St. Paul’s, and not the 
Commemorations for the faithful departed as Apostolical also ? 
Ever after indeed the times I mention, the Epistle to Philemon 
was accounted St. Paul’s, and so ever after the same time the 
Commemorations spoken of are acknowledged on all hands to 
have been observed as a religious duty, down to three hundred 
years ago. If it be said that from historical records we have 
good reasons for thinking that the Epistle of St. Paul to Phi¬ 
lemon, with his other Epistles, was read from time immemorial 
in Church, which is a witness* independent of particular testi¬ 
monies in the Fathers, I answer, no evidence can be more satis¬ 
factory and conclusive to a well-judging mind; but then it is 
a moral evidence, depending on very little formal and produce- 
able proof, and quite as much evidence can be given for the 
solemn Commemorations of the Dead in the Holy Eucharist 
which I speak of. They too were in use in the Church from 
time immemorial also. Persons, then, who have the heart to give 
up and annul the Ordinance, will not, if they are consistent, 
scruple much at the Epistle. If in the sixteenth century the 
innovators on the continent had struck the Epistle to Philemon 
out of Scripture, they would have had just as much right to do 
it as to abolish these Commemorations ; and those who wished 
to defend such innovation, would have had just as much to say 
in its behalf. If it be said they found nothing about such Com¬ 
memorations in Scripture, even granting this for argument’s 
sake, yet I wonder where they found in Scripture that the 
Epistle to Philemon was written by St. Paul, except indeed in the 
Epistle itself. No where ; yet they kept the one, they abolished 
the other,—as far, that is, as human tyranny could abolisli it. 
Let us be thankful that they did not also say, “ The Epistle to 
Philemon is of a private nature, and has no marks of inspiration 
about it. It is not mentioned by name or quoted by any writer 
till Origen, who flourished at a time when mistakes had begun, 
in tbe third century, and who actually thinks St. Barnabas wrote 
the Epistle which goes under his name ; and he too, after all, 
just mentions it once, but not inspired or canonical, and else¬ 
where happens of St. Paul’s fourteen Epistles. In the 
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beginning of the fourth century, Eusebius, without any where 
naming it” (as far as I can discover), “ also speaks of fourteen 
Epistles, and speaks of a writer one hundred years earlier, who 
in like manner enjjinerated thirteen besides the Hebrews. All 
this is very unsatisfactory. We will have nothing but the pure 
word of God ; we will only admit what has the clearest proof. 
It is impossible that God should require us to believe a book to 
come from Him, without authenticating it with the highest and 
moat cogent evidence.” 

Again: the early Church with one voice testifies in favour of 
Episcopacy, as an ordinance especially pleasing to God. Igna¬ 
tius, the very disciple of the Apostles, speaks in the clearest 
and strongest ferms ; and those who follow fully corroborate 
his statements up to between three and four hundred years. 
And besides this, we know the fact, that a succession of Bishops 
from the Apostles did exist in all the Churches all that time. 
At the end of that time one Father, St. Jerome, in controversy 
has some strong expressions against the divine origin of the ordi¬ 
nance. And this is all that can be said in favour of any other 
government. Now, on the other hand, what is the case as regards 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ? Though received in the East, it was 
not received in the Latin Churches till that same St. Jerome’s 
time. St. Irenseus eid^ does not affirm, or denies that it is St. 
Paul’s. Tertullian ascribes it to St. Barnabas. Caius excluded 
it from his list. St. Hippolytus does not receive it. St. Cyprian 
is silent about it. It is doubtful whether St. Optatus received it. 
Now, that this important Epistle is part of the inspired word of 
God, there is no doubt. But why ? Because the testimony of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, when Christians were at leisure to 
examine the question thoroughly, is altogether in its favour. I 
know of no other reason, and 1 consider this to be quite suflS- 
cient: but with what consistency do persons receive this Epistle 
as inspired, yet deny that Episcopacy is a divinely ordained 
means of grace ? 

Again: the Epistles to the Thessalonians are quoted by six 
writers in the first two hundred years from St. ‘John’s death; 
first, at the end of the first hundred, by three Fathers, Irenseus, 
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Clement, and Tertullian ; and are by implication acknowledged in 
the last work of Cains, at the same time, and are in Origen’s list 
some years after. On the other hand, the Lord’a Table is al¬ 
ways called an Altar, and is called a Table gnly in one single 
passage of a single Father, during the first three centuries. It is 
called Altar in four out of the seven Epistles of St. Ignatius. It is 
called Altar by St. Clement of Rome, by St. Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
St. Cyprian, Origen, Eusebius, St. Athanasius, St. Ambrose, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Optatus, St. Jerome, St. Chrysos¬ 
tom, and St. Austin *. It is once called Table by St. Dionysius 
of Alexandria. (Johnson’s U. S. vol. i. p. S06.) Ido not know 
on what ground we admit the Epistles to the Thessalonians to be 
the writing of St. Paul, yet deny that the use of A^prs is Apostolic. 

Again : that the Lord's Supper is a Sacrifice is declared or 
implied by St. Clement of Rome, St. Paul’s companion, by St. 
Justin, by St. Irenseus, by Tertullian, by St. Cyprian, and others. 
On the other hand, the Acts of the Apostles are perhaps alluded 
to by St. Polycarp, and first distinctly noticed by St, Irenmus, 
then by three writers who soon came after (St. Clement Alexan- 
drinus, Tertullian, and the Letter from the Church of Lyons), 
and then not till the end of the two hundred years from St. 
John’s death. Which has the best evidence, the Book of Acts, 
or the doctrine of the Eucharistic SacrilkM? 

^ It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the sense of the word Aitar (OvffiU' 
9ri9ptov)in some of these passages has been contested; as has been contested that 
the Fathers’ works are genuine, or that the Books of Scripture are genuine, or 
that its text is free from interpolatiotis. There is no one spot in the territory of 
theology but has been the scene of a battle. Any thing has been ventured and 
believed in the heat of controversy; and the ultimate appeal in such cases is the 
common sense of mankind. Ignatius says, avrovMafn ovv fitf thxaputTiq. 
XpriffBac fiia ydp erdpt tov Kvpiov ripCtv ‘li)aov Xpiorov, teal Hy irorijpiov tig 
tvittoiv rov aiparog aitrov' "ip Bvffuurrrfpiovt tag tig iwiffKowog, dpa rtp vptc^ 
jSuripi^ leal dcaiedvotc roTc avvdovXotc pov, iva 5 idv irpdcetfrt Kard 6s6v 
irpda^riTi. Ad Phil. 4. Would it have entered into any one's mind, were It 
not for the necessities of his theory (Bkaiv ^lafpvXdrrtav, to take si-xapierrea, 
odpi, TTor^piov, al/ta, MaKottog^ 7ps<r/3ureptov, iidxopogt in their ecclesias^ 
tical meaning, as belonging to the visible Church, and the one word BwnatrrTiptop 
figuratively ? 
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; Again : much stress, as 1 have said, is laid by objectors on 
the fact that there is so little evidence concerning Catholic doc¬ 
trine in the first years of Christianity. Now, how does this 
stand, as regards^e Canon of the New Testament? The New 
Testament consists of twenty-seven books in all, though of vary¬ 
ing importance. Of these, fourteen are not mentioned at all 
till from eighty to one hundred years after St. John’s death, in 
which number are the Acts, the Second to the Corinthians, the 
Galatians, the Colossians, the Two to the Thessalonians, and St. 
James. Of the other thirteen, five, viz. St. John’s Gospel, the 
Philippians, the First of Timothy, the Hebrews, and the First of 
John, are quoted but by one writer during the same period. 

Lastly, St. fil^scus, at the close of the second century, quotes 
all the books of the New .Testament but five, and deservedly 
stands very high as a witness. Now, why may not so learned and 
pious a map, and so close on the Apostles, stand also as a witness 
of some doctrines which he takes for granted, as the invisible but 
real Presence in the holy Eucharist, the use of Catholic tradition 
in gaining the truth, and the powers committed to the Church ? 

I do not see then, if men will indulge that eclectic spirit which 
chooses part and rejects part of the primitive Church system, 
what is to keep them ftw choosing part, and rejecting part of 
^he Canon ofScripturfl^S 

But again ; it is obje«M that the evidence of the Church doc¬ 
trines, whether from Scripture or from Antiquity, is not clear 
or complete. Now, as far as the question of Scripture is con¬ 
cerned,' this point has been alrea^ considered at length. The 
immethodical character of the evidence has been granted, and 
accounted for. This being the case then, it may be used to 
protect the proof from Antiquity, as far as it also is immethodical 
and incomplete. If the Fathers contradict each other in words, 
so do passages of Scripture contradict each other. Against the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity may be brought the text, i‘ Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the Angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, hut the Father And 


* Mark xiii. 32. 
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against the doctrine of faith justifying, St. James’s declaration, 
“ that works justify.” 

But this is not ail: the objection about the uncertainty of the 
Fathers, which subserves the ultra-ProtestaiA and Liberal, will 
be found as prejudiflial to die belief in the Canon, as that tt^hich 
we just now examined. There are books, which, great sin as it 
would be to disbelieve, I think any candid person would grant 
are presented to us under circumstances less promising than those 
which introduce the Church doctrines. Take, for instance, the 
Book of Esther. This book is not quoted once in the New Tes¬ 
tament. It was not admitted as canonical by two considerable 
Fathers, Melito and Gregory Nazianzen. It contains no prophecy, 
it has nothing on the surface to distinguish it from||^iimere ordinary 
history; nay, it has no mark on the surface of its even being a 
religious history. Not once does it mention the name of God or 
Lord, or any other name by which the God of Israel is desig¬ 
nated. Again, when we inspect its contents, it cannot be denied 
that there are things in it which at first sight startle one, and de¬ 
mand our faith. Why then do we receive it ? Because we have 
good reason from tradition to believe it to be one of those which 
our Lord intended, when He spoke of “ the prophets 

In like manner the Book of Ecclesiasms contains no prophecy, 
is referred to in no part of the Newalllllament, and contains 
passages which at first sight are startli^^ Again : that most 
sacred Book, called the Song of Songs, or Canticles, is a conti¬ 
nued (ype from beginning to end. Nowhere in Scripture, as I 
have already observed, are vi^told that it is a type ; nowhere is 
it hinted that it is not to be understood literally. Yet it is only 
as having a deeper and hidden sense, that we are accustomed to 
see a religious purpose in it. Moreover, it is not quoted or alluded 
to once all through the New Testament. It contains no prophe¬ 
cies. Why do we consider it divine ? For the same reason ; 
because tradition informs us that in our Saviour’s time it was in¬ 
cluded under the title of “ the Psalms and our Saviour, in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, refers to “ the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms." 


> Luke xxiv. 44. 
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Objections as plausible, though different, might be urged 
against tlte Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, the Second of St. 
Peter, the Second and Third of St. John, and the Book of Re¬ 
velation. 

Aghin: we are told that the doctrine of tie mystical efficacy 
of the Sacraments comes from the Platonic philosophers, the ritual 
from the Pagans, and the Church polity from the Jews. So they 
do; that is, in a sense in which much more also comes from the 
same sources. Traces also of the doctrines of the Trinity, In¬ 
carnation, and Atonement, may be found ampng heathens, Jews, 
and philosophers; for God scattered through the world, before 
His Son came, vestiges and gleams of His true religion, and 
collected all th|^ separated rays together, when He set Him on 
His holy hill to rule the day, and the Church, as the moon, to 
govern the might. In the sense in which the doctrine of the 
Trinity is Platonic, doubtless the doctrine of mysteries generally 
is Platonic also. But this by the way. What I have here to 
notice is, that the same supposed objection can be and has been 
made against the books of Scripture too, viz. that they bor¬ 
row from external sources. Infidels have accused Moses of 


borrowing his law from the Egyptians or other pagans; and ela¬ 
borate comparisons have been instituted, on the part of believers 
also, by, way of prov||||||t; though even if proved, and so far as 
proved, it Vould show Nothing more than this,—that God, who 
gave His law to Israel absolutely and openly, had secretly given 
some portions of it to the heathen. Again: an infidel historian 


accuses St. John of borrowing the^doctrine of the Eternal Logos 
or Word from tlie Alexandrian Platonists. Again : a theory has 


been advocated,—by whom 1 will not say,—to the effect that the 


doctrine of apostate angels, Satan and bis hosts, was a Babylo¬ 


nian tenet introduced into the Old Testament after the Jews’ 


return from the Captivity; that no allusion is made to Satan, as 
the head of the malignant Angels, and as having set up a king¬ 
dom for himself against God, in any book written before the 
Captivity; from which circumstance it may easily be made to 
follow, that those books of the Old Testament which were writ¬ 
ten after the Captivity are not plenarily inspired, and not to be 
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trusted as canonical. Now, I own I am not at all soHcitoUS to 
deny that this doctrine of an apostate Angel and his hosts was 
gained from Babylon; it might still be Divine, nevertheless. 
God, who made the prophet’s ass speak, ^and thereby in¬ 
structed the prophet, might instruct His Church by means of 
heathen Babylon. Again : is not instruction intended to be 
conveyed to us by the remarkable words of the governor of 
the feast, upon the miracle of the water changed to wine 1 
“ Every man at the beginning dotli set forth good wine, and 
when men have well drunk, then that which is worse; but Thou 
bast kept the good wine until now Yet at first sight they have 
not a very serious meaning. It does not therefore seem to me 
difficult, nay, nor even unlikely, that the prt^hets of Israel 
should, in the course of God’s providence, have gained new 
truths from the heathen, among whom they lay corrupted. The 
Church of God in every age has been, as it were, on visitation 
through the earth, — surveying, judging, sifting, selecting, and 
refining all matters of thought and practice ; detecting what was 
precious amid what is ruined and refuse, and putting her seal 
upon it. There is no reason, then, why Daniel and Zechariah 
should not have been taught by the instrumentality of the Chal¬ 
deans. However, this is stated, and as if to the disparagement 
of the Jewish Dispensation, by some jgjl%t>ns ; and under the 
notion that its system was not only enlarged but altered at the 
era of the Captivity. And I certainly think as plausibly, as pagan 
customs were brought to illustrate and thereby to invalidate the 
ordinances of the Catholic Church ; though the proper explana¬ 
tion in the two cases is not exactly the same. 

The objection I have mentioned is applied, in the quarter to 
which I allude, to the Books of Chronicles. These, it has 
already been observed, have before now been ascribed by scep¬ 
tics to (what is called) priestly influence: here then is a second 
exceptionable influence, a second superstition ! In the second 
Book of Samuel it is said, “ the anger of the Lord waskindled 
against Israel; and He moved David against them to say. Go, 


* John ii. 10, 
P 2 
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number Israel and Judah',” On the other hand, in Chronicles 
it is said, “ Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David 
to number Israel On this a vrriter, not of the English Church, 
who is in too high ^ station to be named, says, “ The author of the 

Book of Chronicles. availing himself of the learning which 

be had acquired in the East, and influenced by a suitable tenderness 
for the harmony of the Divine attributes, refers the act of tempta¬ 
tion to the malignity of the evil principle.” You see in this way 
a blow is also struck against the more ancient parts of the Old 
Testament, as well as the more modern. The books written before 
the Captivity are represented, as the whole discussion would show, 
as containing a ruder, simpler, more inartificial theology ; those 
after the Captivity, a more learned and refined : God’s inspiration 
is excluded in both cases. 

The same consideration has been applied to determine the date 
and importance of the Book of Job, which has been considered, 
from various circumstances external and internal, not to be a 
literal history, but an Eastern story. 

But enough has been said on this part of the subject. 

It seems then that the objections which can be made to the 
evidence for the Church doctrines are such as also lie against the 
Canon of Scripture; so that if they avail against the one, they 
avail against both. If |^ey avail against both, we are brought to 
this strange conclusion, that God has given us a revelation, yet 
revealed nothing,—that at great cost and with much preparation 
He has miraculously declared His will, that multitudes have 
accordingly considered they possessed it, yet that, after all. 
He has said nothing so clearly as to recommend itself as His to 
a cautious mind, that nothing is so revealed as to be part of a 
revriation, nothing plain enough to act upon, nothing so certain 
that we dare assert that the contrary is less certain. 

Such a conclusion is a practical refutation of the objection 
which leads to it. It surely cannot be meant that we should be 
undecided all our days. We were made for action, and for right 
action,—for thought, and for true thought. Let us live while we 


' 2 Sam. xxxiT. 1. 


' 1 Chron. xxi. 1 
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live; let us be alive and doing; let us act on what we have, 
since we have not what we wish. Let us believe what we do not 
see and know. Let us forestal knowledge by faith. Let us 
maintain, before we have proved. This seeming paradox is the 
secret of happiness. Why should we be unwilling to go by faith ? 
We do all things in this world by faith in the word of others. 
By faith only we know our position in the world, our circum¬ 
stances, our rights and privileges, our fortunes, our parents, our 
brothers and sisters, our age, our mortality. Why should reli¬ 
gion be an exception ? Why should we be unwilling to use for 
he.ivenly objects what we daily use for earthly ? Why will we 
not discern, what it is so much our interest to discern, that trust, 
in the first instance, in what Providence sets before us in reli¬ 
gious matters, is His will and our duty; that thus it is He leads 
us into all truth, not by doubting, but by believing; that thus 
He speaks to us, by the instrumentality of what seems accidental; 
that He sanctifies what He sets before us, shallow or weak as it 
may he in itself, for His high purposes; that almost all systems 
have enough of truth, as, when we have no choice besides, and 
cannot discriminate, to make it better to take all than to reject all; 
that He will not deceive us, if we thus trust in Him. Though the 
received system of religion in which we are born were as unsafe 
as the sea when St. Peter began to walk on it, yet “ be not 
afraid.” He who could make St. Peter walk the waves could 
make even a corrupt or defective creed truth to us, even were 
ours such; much more can He teach us by the witness of the 
Church Catholic. It is far more probable that her witness should 
be true, whether about the Canon or the Creed, than that Gon 
should have left us without any witness at all. 
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LECTURE VII. 

INTERNAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE CANON AND THE CATHOLIC 
CREED COMPARED. 

I sHALi now finish the subject I commenced in my last lecture,— 
the parallel between the objections adduceable against the Ca¬ 
tholic system, and those against the Canon of Scripture. It will 
be easily understood, that 1 am not attempting any formal and 
full discussion of the subject, but offering under various general 
heads, such suggestions as may be followed by those who will. 
The objections to the evidence for the Canon have been noticed, 
now let us consider objections that may be made to its contents. 

Perhaps the main objection taken to the Church system, is 
the dislike which men feel for its doctrines. They call them the 
work of priestcraft, and in that word is summed up all that they 
hate in them. Priestcraft is the art of gaining power over men 
by appeals to their consciences; its instrument is mystery; its sub¬ 
ject matter, superstitious feeling. “ Now the Church doctrines,” 
it is urged, “ invest a certain number of indifferent things with 
a new and extraordinary power, beyond sense, beyond reason, be¬ 
yond nature, a power over the soul; and they put the exclusive 
possession and use of the things, thus distinguished, into the 
hands of the Clergy. Such, for instance, is the Creed ; some 
mysterious benefit is supposed to result from holding it, even 
though with but a partial comprehension, and the Clergy are 
practically its sole expounders. Such still more are the Sacra¬ 
ments, which the Clergy only administer, and which are supposed 
to effect some supernatural change in the soul, and to convey 
some supernatural gift.” This then is the antecedent exception 
taken against the Catholic doctrines, that they are mysterious, 
tending to superstition, and to dependence on a particular set of 
men. And this objection is urged, not merely as a reason for 
demanding fair proof of what is advanced, but as a reason for 
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refusing to listen to any proof whatever, as if it fairly created 
an insurmountable presumption against the said doctrines. 

Now I say, in like manner, were it not for our happy reve¬ 
rence for the Canon of Scripture, we should make like excep¬ 
tions to many things in Scripture; and, since we do not, we 
ought not consistently to make these exceptions to the Catholic 
system ; but if we do take such grounds against that system, 
there is nothing but the strength of habit, good feeling, and 
our Lord’s controlling grace, to keep us from using them against 
Scripture. This I shall now attempt to show, and with that 
view, shall cite various passages in Scripture which, to most men 
of this generation, will appear at first sight strange, supersti¬ 
tious, incredible, and extreme. If then, in spite of these. 
Scripture is nevertheless from God, so again in spite of similar 
apparent difficulties, the Catholic system may be from Him also; 
and what the argument comes to is this, that the minds of none 
of us are in such a true state, as to warrant us in judging pe¬ 
remptorily what is from God and what is not. We shrink from 
the accents of His providence with offence, as if they were not 
His, in consequence of our inward ears being attuned to false 
harmonies. Now for some instances of what I mean. 

1. I conceive, were we not used to the Scripture narrative, that 
we should be startled at the accounts there given us of demo¬ 
niacs.—For instance : “ And he asked him, What is thy name ? 
And He answered. My name is Legion, for we are many — 
Again, consider the passage, “ When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking rest and 
findeth none &c. and in like manner, the account of the damsel 
who was “ possessed of a spirit of divination,” or “ Python,” 
that is of a heathen god, in Acts xvi.; and in connexion- with 
this, St. Paul’s assertion “ that the things whIEh tHfe Gentiles sacri¬ 
fice, they sacrifice to devils and not to God and this as being 
so literally true that he deduces a practical conclusion from it. 

“ I would not that ye should have fellowship with devils.” But, 
as regards this instance, one is not at ait driven to conjecture. 


> Mark v. 9 
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but one knows it is really the case, that they who allow themselves 
to treat the inspired text freely, do at once explain away, or 
refuse to admit its accounts of this mysterious interference of 
evil spirits in the affairs of men. Let those see to it, who call 
the Fathers credulous for recording similar narratives. If they 
find fault with the evidence, that is an intelligible objection; but 
he common way with objectors is at once and before examina¬ 
tion to charge on the narrators of such accounts childish super¬ 
stition and credulity. 

2. If we were not used to the narrative, I conceive we should 
be very unwilling to receive the account of the serpent speaking 
to Eve, or its being inhabited by an evil spirit; or, again, of the 
devils being sent into the swine. We should scoff at such nar¬ 
ratives, as fanciful and extravagant. Let us only suppose that 
instead of being found in Scripture, they were found in some 
legend of the middle ages ; should we merely ask for evidence, 
or merely assume that there was none ? Should we think that 
it was a case of evidence one way or the other ? Should we not 
rather say, “ This is intrinsically incredible ? it supersedes the ne¬ 
cessity of examining into evidence, it decides tiie case.” Should 
we allow the strangeness of the narrative merely to act as sus¬ 
pending our belief, and throwing the burden of proof on the other 
side, or should we not rather suffer it to settle the question for us? 
Again, should we have felt less distrust in the history of Balaam’s 
ass speaking ? Should we have been reconciled to the account of 
the Holy Ghost appearing in a bodily shape, and that apparently 
the shape of an irrational animal, a dove ? And, again, though 
we might bear the Ggure of calling our Saviour a lamb, if but 
once adopted, as if to show that it was the antitype of the Jewish 
sacrifices, yet, unless we were used to it, would there not be 
something repugnant to our present habits of mind in calling 
again and again our Saviour by the name of a brute animal ? 
Unless we were used to it, I conceive it would hurt and offend 
us much, to read of “ glory and honour ” being ascribed to Him 
that sitteth upon the Throne and to the Lamb, as being a sort of 
idolatry, or at least an unadvised way of speaking. It seems to 
do too much honour to an inferior creature, and to dishonour 
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Christ. You will see this, by trying to substitute any other 
animal however mild and gentle. It is said that one difficulty in 
translating the New Testament into some oriental languages 
actually is, that the word in them for Lamb does not carry with it 
the associations which it does in languages which have had their 
birth in Christianity. Now’ we have a remarkable parallel to this 
in the impression produced by another figure, which was in use 
in primitive times, when expressed in our own language. The 
ancients formed an acrostic upon our Lord’s Greek titles as the 
Son of God, the* Saviour of men, and in consequence called 
Him from the first letters ixOvc or “fish.” Hear how a late Eng¬ 
lish writer speaks of it, “ This contemptible and disgusting quib¬ 
ble originated in certain verses of one of the pseudo-sibyls.I 

know of no figure which so revoltingly degrades the person of the 
Son of God Such as this is the nature of the comment made in 
the farther east on the sacred image of the Lamb. The two objec¬ 
tors may settle it with each other.—But without reference to such 
pccular associations which vary with place and person, there is 
in pure reason a strangeness perhaps in God’s allowing symbols 
at all; and, again, a greater strangeness in His taking a brute 
animal as the name of His Son, apd bidding us ascribe praise to 
it. Now it does not matter, whether we take till these instances 
separate or together. Separate, they are strange enough ; put 
them together, you have a law of God’s dealings, which ac¬ 
counts indeed for each separate instance ; but, as being a law, it 
is at least not less strange that the brute creation should have so 
close a connexion with God’s spiritual and heavenly kingdom. 
Here, moreover, it is in place to make mention of the “ four 
beasts” spoken of in the Revelations as being before God’s 
throne. Translate the word “ living thing,” as you may do, yet 
the circumstance is not less startling. They were respectively 
like a lion, calf, man, and eagle. To this may be added the 
figure of the Cherubim in the Jewish law, which is said to have 
been a symbol made up of limbs of the same animals. Is it not 
strange that Angels should be Te)>reBeiited under brute images ? 


‘ Osburn on liie Larly Fallicrs, [>. 8.5. 
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Consider then, if God has thus made use or allowed of brutes 
in fact and in His teaching, as real instruments and as symbols of 
spiritual things, what is there strange antecedently in supposing 
He makes use of the inanimate creation also 1 If Balaam’s ass 
instructed Balaam, what is there fairly to startle us in the 
Church’s doctrine, that the water of Baptism cleanses from sin, 
that eating the consecrated Bread is eating His Body, or that oil 
may be blessed for spiritual purposes, as is still done in our 
Church in the case of a coronation 1 Of this 1 feel sure, that 
those who consider the doctrines of the Church incredible, will 
soon, if they turn their thoughts steadily that way, feel a diffi¬ 
culty in the serpent that tempted Eve and the ass that admonished 
Balaam. 

3, We cannot, it seems, believe that water applied to the body 
really is God’s instrument in cleansing the soul from sin; do 
we believe that at Bethesda, an Angel gave the pool a miraculous 
power ? What God has done once. He may do again ; that is, 
there is no antecedent improbability in His connecting real per¬ 
sonal benefits to us with arbitrary outward means. Again, what 
should we say, unless we were familiarised to it, to the story of 
Naaman bathing seven times in the Jordan? or rather to the 
whole system of mystical signs;—the tree whicli Moses cast into 
the waters to sweeten them ; Elisha’s throwing meal into the 
pot of poisonous herbs; and our Saviour’s breathing, making 
clay, and the like? Indeed, is not the whole of the Bible, Old and 
New Testament, engaged in a system of outward signs with hid¬ 
den realities under them, which is only continued in the Church’s 
doctrine? Is it not certain then that those who stumble at the 
later as incredible, will stumble at the former too,'as soon as 
they learn just so much irreverence as to originate objections as 
well as to receive them ? 1 cannot doubt that unless we were 

used to the Sacraments, we should be objecting not only to the 
notion of their conveying virtue, but to their observance altoge¬ 
ther, viewed aRjmere badges and memorials. They would be called 
Eastern, suited to a people of warm imagination, suited to the 
religion of other times, but too symbolical, poetical, or (as some 
might presume to say) theatrical for us; that there was something 
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far more plain, solid, sensible, practical, and edifying, in a ser¬ 
mon, or an open profession, or a prayer. 

4. Consider the accounts of virtue going out of our Lord, 
and that, in the case of the woman with the issue of blood, as it 
were by a natural law, without a distinct application on His 
part;—of all who touched the hem of His garment being made 
whole; and further, of handkerchiefs and aprons being impreg¬ 
nated with healing virtue by touching St. Paul’s body,—and of 
Sj. Peter’s shadow being earnestly sought out, when religion 
was purest, and the Church’s condition most like a heaven upon 
earth. Can we hope that these passages will not afford matter 
of objection to the mind, when once it has brought itself steadily 
to scrutinize the evidence for the inspiration of the Gospels and 
Acts? Will it not be obvious to say, “St. Luke was not an 
Apostle ; and I do not believe this account of the handkerchiefs 
and aprons, though I believe the Book of Acts as a whole.” 
Next, when the mind gets bolder, it will address itself to the 
consideration of the account of the woman with the issue of blood. 
Now, it is not wonderful that she, poor ignorant woman (as men 
sp'eak), in deplorable ignorance of spiritual religion (alas! that 
words should be so misused), dark, and superstitious,—it is not 
wonderful, I say, that she should expect a virtue from touching 
our Lord’s garment; but that she should obtain it by the opus 
operatum of merely touching, and again that He should even 
commend her faith, will be judged impossible. The notion of 
virtue going out of Him will be considered as Jewish, pagan, or 
philosophical. Yes; the outline of the story will be believed.— 
the main fact, the leading idea,—not the details. It will be con¬ 
sidered, what has been styled a “ Myth.” Indeed, if persons have 
already thought it inherently incredible that the hands of Bishop 
or priest should impart a power, or grace, or privilege, if they 
have learned to call it profane, and (as they speak) blasphemous 
so to teach with the early Church, how can it be less so, to con¬ 
sider that God gave virtue to an handkerchief, or«apron, or gar¬ 
ment, though our Lord’s ? What was it, after all, but a mere 
earthly substance, made of vegetable or animal materials ? How 
was it more holy because He wore it ? He was holy, not it; it 

2 
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did not gain holiness by being near Him. Nay : do they not 
already lay this down as a general principle, that to suppose He 
diffuses from His Person heavenly virtue, is a superstition ? do not 
they, on this ground, object to the Catholic doctrine of the Eu¬ 
charist ? and on what other ground do they deny that the Blessed 
Virgin, whom all but heretics have ever called the Mother of 
God, was most holy in soul and body, from her ineflFable prox¬ 
imity to God ? He who gave to the perishing and senseless sub¬ 
stances of wool or cotton that grace of which it was capable, 
should not He rather communicate of His higher spiritual per¬ 
fections to her in whose bosom He lay, or to those who now 
possess Him through the Sacramental means He has appointed ? 

5. Unless we were used to the passage, I cannot but think 
that we should stumble greatly at the account of our Lord’s 
temptation by Satan. Putting aside other considerations, dwell 
awhile on.the thought of Satan showing “all the kingdoms 
of the world in a moment of timeWhat is meant by this ? 
How did he show all, and in a moment; and if by a mere illu¬ 
sion, why from the top of a high mountain ? 

Or again : consider the account of our Saviour’s bidding St. 
Peter catch a fish in order to find money in it, to pay tribute 
with. What should we say if this narrative occurred in the 
Apocrypha ? Should we not speak of it as an evident fiction ? 
and are we likely to do less whenever we have arrived at a pro¬ 
per pitch of unscrupulousness, and what is now-a*days called 
critical acumen in analysing and disposing of what we have re¬ 
ceived as divine ? Again : I conceive that the blood and water 
which issued from our Saviour’s side, particularly taken with the 
remarkable comment upon it in St. John’s Epistle, would be dis¬ 
believed, if men were but consistent in their belief and disbelief. 
The miracle would have been likened to many which occur in 
Martyrologics, and the inspired comment would have been called 
obscure ami fanciful, as on a par with various doctrinal interpre¬ 
tations in the leathers, which carry forsooth their own condemna¬ 
tion with them. Again : the occurrence mentioned by St. John, 
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“ Then came there a voice from heaven, saying, I have both 
glorified it (My Name), and will glorify it again. The people, 
therefore, that stood by and heard it, .said that it thundered ; 
others said. An Angel spake to him *this, I conceive, would 
soon be looked upon as suspicious, did men once begin to ex¬ 
amine the claims of the Canon upon our faith. Or again: to 
refer to the Old Testament. I conceive that the history of the 
Deluge, the ark, and its inhabitants, will appear to men of mo¬ 
dern tempers more and more incredible, the longer and more 
minutely it is dwelt upon. Or, again, the narrative of Jonaii 
and the whale. Once more, the following narrative will surely 
be condemned also, as bearing on its face evident marks of being 
legendary : “ And the sons of the prophets said unto Elisha, 
Behold now, the place where we dwell with thee is too strait 
for us. Let us go, we pray thee, unto Jordan, and take thence 
every man a beam, let us make us a place there, where 
we may dwell. And he answered. Go ye. And one said, Be 
content, I pray thee, and go with thy servants. And he 
answered, 1 will go. So he went with them. And when they 
came to Jordan, they cut down wood. But as one was felling a 
beam, tlie axe-head fell into the water; and he cried, and said, 
Alas, master ! for it was borrowed. And the man of God said. 
Where fell it? And he showed him the place. And he cut 
down a stick, and cast it in thither ; and the iron did swim. 
Therefore said he. Take it up to thee. And he put out his hand, 
and took it®.” 

6. Having mentioned Elisha, I am led to say a word or two 
upon his character. Men of this age are full of their dread of priest¬ 
craft and priestly ambition ; and they speak and feel as if the very 
circumstance of a person claiming obedience upon a divine au¬ 
thority was priestcraft and full of evil. They speak a if it was 
against the religious rights of man (for some such rights are sup¬ 
posed to be possessed by sinners, even by those who disown the 
doctrine of the political rights of man), as if it were essentially 
an usurpation for one man to claim spiritual pot^r over another. 


• Jolin xii. 28, 29. 
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They do not ask for the voucher of his claim, for his commission, 
but think the claim absurd. They so speak, that any one who 
heard them, without knowing the Bible, would think that Al- 
MictHTY God had never given such power unto men. Now, what 
would such persons say to Elisha’s character and conduct 1 Let 
us recount some few passages in his history, in the Second Book 
of Kings, and let us bear in mind what has been already observed 
of the character of the Books of Chronicles. When the little 
children out of Bethel mocked him, “ he cursed them in the name 
of the Lord*." This was his first act after entering on his 
office. Again : Jehorara, the son of Ahab, put away Baal, and 
walked not in the sins of his father and his mother; but because 
he did not put away the false worship of Jeroboam, but kept to 
his calves, his self-appointed priests, altars, and holy days, 
which he probably thought a little sin, when he was in distress, and 
called upon .Elisha, Elisha said, “ What have I to do with thee ? 
Get thee to the prophets of thy father, and to the prophets of 
thy mother ’and went on to say, that but for the presence of 
good Jehoshaphat, “ I would not look toward thee nor see thee.” 
This was taking (what would now be called) a high tone. Again: 
the Shnnammite was a great woman ; he was poor. She got her 
husband’s leave to furnish a “ little chamber” for him, not in 
royal style, but as for a poor minister of God. It had “ a bed and 
a table and a stool and a candlestick," and when he came that way 
he availed himself of it. The world would think that she was 
the patron, and he ought to be humble, and to know his place. 
But observe his language on one occasion of his lodging there. 
He said to his servant, “ Call this Shunammite.” When she 
came, she, the mistress of the house, “ stood before him.” He 
did not speak to her, but bade his servant speak, and then she 
retired; then he held a consultation with his servant, and 
then he called her again, and " she stood in the door :’’ then he 
promised her a son. Again : Naaman was angered that Elisha 
did not show higi due respect: he only sent him a message, and 
bade him wash and be clean. Afterwards we find him interpos- 
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ing in political matters in Israel and Syria. Now, it is not to 
the purpose to account for all this, by saying he worked miracles. 
Are miracles necessary for being a minister of God ? Are mi¬ 
racles the only way in which a claim can be recognised ? Is a 
man the higher minister, the more miracles he does? Are we to 
honour only those who minister temporal miracles, and to be 
content to eat and be filled with the loaves and fishes? Are 
there no higher miracles than visible ones ? John the Baptist did 
no miracles, yet he too claimed, and gained, the obedience of the 
Jews. Miracles 'prove a man to be God’s minister, they do not 
make him God’s minister. No matter how a man is proved to 
come from God, if he comes from God. If Christ is with His 
ministers, according to His promise, even to the end of the 
world, so that he that despiseth them despiseth Him, then, 
though they do no miracles, they are in office as great as Elisha. 
And if Baptism be the cleansing and quickening of the dead soul, 
to say nothing of the Lord’s Supper, they do work miracles. If 
God's ministers are then only to be honoured when we see 
that they work miracles, where is place for faith ? Are we not 
under a dispensation of faith, not of sight ? Was Elisha great 
because he was seen to work miracles, or because he could, and 
did, work them ? Is God’s minister a proud priest now, for act¬ 
ing as if he came from God, if He does come from Him ? Yet 
men of this generation, without inquiring into his claims, would 
most undoubtedly call him impostor and tyrant, proud, arrogant, 
profane, and Antichristian, nay. Antichrist himself, if he, a 
Christian minister, assume one-tenth part of Elisha’s state. Yes, 
Antichrist;—“ If they have called the Master of the house Beel¬ 
zebub, how much more shall they call them of His household * ?” 

7. St. John the Baptist’s character, I am persuaded, would 
startle most people, if they were not used to Scripture; and 
when men begin to doubt about the integrity of Scripture, it will 
be turned against the authenticity or the authority of the parti¬ 
cular passages which relate to it. Let us realize to ourselves a 
man living on locusts and wild honey, and with a hair shirt on. 
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bound by a leathern girdle. Our Lord indeed bids us avoid 
ouMard show, and therefore the ostentation of such austerity 
would be wrong now, of course. But what is there to show 
that the thing itself would be wrong, if a person were moved to 
do it ? Does not our Saviour expressly say, with reference to 
the austerities of St. John’s disciples, that after His departure 
Ilis disciples shall resemble them,—“ then shall they fast ?” Yet, 
1 suppose, most persons would cry out noty, against the very 
semblance of the Baptist’s life ; and why ? Those who gave a 
reason would perhaps call it Jewish. Yet what had St. John to 
do with the Jews, whose religion was one of joyousness and 
feasting, not of austerity, and that by divine permission ? Surely 
the same feeling which would make men condemn an austere life 
now, if individuals attempted it, which make them, when they 
read of such instances in the early Church, condemn them, would 
lead the same parties to condemn it in St. John, were they not 
bound by religious considerations; and, therefore, I say, if ever 
the time comes that men begin to inquire into the divinity of the 
separate parts of Scripture, as they do now scrutinize the sepa¬ 
rate parts of the Church system, they will no longer be able to 
acquiesce in St. John’s character and conduct as simply right and 
religious. 

8. I conceive that under the same circumstances men will 
begin to be offended at the passage in the Revelation, which 
speaks of the “ number of the beast.” Indeed, it is probable 
that they will reject the Book of Revelation altogether, not sym¬ 
pathising in the severe tone of doctrine which runs through it. 
Again : there is something very surprising in the importance 
attached to the Name of Gon and Christ in Scripture. The 
Name of Jesus is .said to work cures and frighten away devils. I 
anticipate that this doctrine will become a stone of stumbling to 
those who set themselves to inquire into the trustworthiness of the 
separate parts of Scripture. For instance, the narrative of St. 
Peter’s cure of the impotent man, in the early chapters of the 
Acts:—first, “ Silver and gold,” he says, “have I none; but such 
as 1 have, give I thee; In the Name of Jesus Christ of Naza¬ 
reth, rise up and walk.” Then, “ And His Name through faith 
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iri'his Name hath made this man strong.” Then the question 
“ By what power, or by what name, have ye done this ?” Then 
the answer, “ By the Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. ..... 

even by It doth this man now stand liere before you whole. 

there is none other Name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” Then the threat, that the apostles 
should not “speak at all, nor teach in the Name of Jesus.” 
Lastly, their prayer that God would grant “ that signs and 
wonders might be done by the Name of His Holy Child Jesus.” 
In connection with which must be considered St. Paul’s de¬ 
claration, “ that at the Name of J esus every knee should 
bowAgain : I conceive that the circumstances of the 
visitation of the Blessed Virgin to Elizabeth would startle us 
considerably, if we lost our faith in Scripture. Again ; can we 
doubt but that the account of Christ’s ascending into heaven 
will not be received by the science of this age, when it is carefully 
considered what is implied in it ? Where is heaven ? Beyond 
all the stars ? If so, it would take years for any natural body to 
get there. We say, that with God all things are possible. But 
this age, wise in its own eyes, has already decided the contrary, 
in maintaining, as it does, that He who virtually annihilated the 
distance between earth and heaven on His .Son’s ascension, can¬ 
not annihilate it in the celebration of the Holy Communion, so as 
to make us present with Him, though He be on God’s right hand 
in heaven. 

9. Lastly, I will mention together a number of doctrinal 
jiassages, which, though in Scripture, they who deny that the 
Fathers contain tlie pure Gospel, hardly would consider parts of 
it, if they were but consistent in their free speculations. Such 
are St. Paul’s spiritualizing the history of Sarah and Hagar ; his 
statement of the fire trying every man’s work in the day of judg¬ 
ment; his declaring that women must have their heads covered 
in church, “because of the Angels;” his charging Timothy 
“ before the elect Angels ;” his calling the Church “ the pillar 
and ground of the Truththe tone of his observations on celi- 

' Acts iii. iv. IMiil. ii. 10. 
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bacy, which certainly, if written by any of tlie Fathers, would 
in this age have been cited in proof of “ the mystery of iniquity’’ 
(by wliich they mean Romanism) “ already working” in an early 
age; St. John’s remarkable agreement with him in the same 
tone in a passage in the Revelations, not to say our Saviour’s ; 
our Saviour’s account of the sin against the Holy Ghost, viewed 
in connection with St. Paul’s warning against falling away, after 
being enlightened, and St. John’s notice of a sin which is unto 
death—(this would be considered opposed to the free grace of 
the Gospel); our Lord’s strong words about the arduousness 
of a rich man’s getting to heaven ; what He says about binding 
and loosing; about a certain kind of evil spirit going out only by 
fasting and prayer ; His command to turn the left cheek to him 
who smites the right; St. Peter’s saying that we are partakers of 
a divine nature; and what he says about Christ’s going and 
preaching tt) the spirits in prison ; St. Matthew’s account of the 
star which guided the wise men to Bethlehem ; St. Paul’s state¬ 
ment, that a woman is saved through childbearing; St. John’s di¬ 
rections how to treat those who hold not “ the doctrine of Chiust;” 
—these and a multitude of other passages would be adduced, not 
to prove that Christianity was not true, or that Christ was not 
tlie Son of God, or the Bible not inspired, or not on the whole 
genuine and authentic, but that every part of it was not equally 
divine; that portions, books, particularly of the Old Testament, 
were not so; that we must use our own judgment. Nay, as 
time went on, perhaps it would be said that the Old Testament 
altogether was not inspired, only the New,—nay, perhaps only 
parts of the New, not certain books which were for a time 
doubted in some ancient Churches, or not the Gospels according 
to St. Mark and St. Luke, and the Acts, because not the writing of 
Apostles, or not St. Paul’s reasonings, only his conclusions. Next, 
it would be said, that no reliance can safely be placed on single 
texts ; and so men would proceed, giving up first one thing, then 
another, till it would become a question what they gained of any 
kind, what they considered they gained from Christianity as a 
definite revelation or a direct benefit. They would come to con¬ 
sider its publication mainly as an historical event occurring eigh- 
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teen hundred years since, which modified or altered the course of 
human thought and society, and thereby altered what would 
otherwise have been our state; as something infused into an ex¬ 
isting mass, and influencing us in the improved tone of the insti¬ 
tutions in which we find ourselves, rather than as independent, 
-substantive, and one, specially divine in its origin, and directly 
acting upon us. This is what the Age is coming to, and I wish 
it observed. We know it denies the existence of the Church as 
a divine institution : it denies that Christianity has been cast into 
any particular social mould. Well: but this, I say, is not all; 
it is rapidly tending to deny the existence of any system of Chris¬ 
tianity either, any creed, doctrine, philosophy, or by whatever 
other name we designate it. Hitherto it has been usual, indeed, 
to give up the Church, and to speak only of the covenant, religion, 
creed, matter, or system of the Gospel: to consider the Gospel as 
a sort of literature or philosophy, open for all to take and appro¬ 
priate, not confined to any set of men, yet still a real, existing 
system of religion. This has been the approved line of opinion 
in the world for the last hundred and fifty years ; but now a fur¬ 
ther step is about to he taken. The view henceforth is to be, 
that Christianity does not exist in documents, any more than in 
institutions; in other words, the Bible will be given up as well as 
the Church. It will be said that the benefit which Christianity 
has done to the world, and which its Divine Author meant it 
should do, was to give an impulse to society, to infuse a spirit, to 
direct, control, purify, enlighten the mass of human thought and 
action, but not to be a separate and definite something, whether 
doctrine or association, existing objectively, integral, and with an 
identity, and for ever, and with a claim upon our homage and 
obedience. And all this fearfully coincides with the symptoms 
in other directions of the spread of a Pantheistic spirit, the religion 
that is of beauty, imagination, and philosophy, without constraint 
moral or intellectual, a religion speculative and self-indulgent. 
Pantheism, indeed, is the great deceit which awaits the Age to 
come'. 

‘ Vide Tract No. 83, on Antichrist, which represents another side of the 
development of Pantheism. 

o ‘Z 
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Let US then look carefully, lest we fall in with the evil tenden¬ 
cies of the times in which our lot is cast. God has revealed 
Himself to us, that we might believe: surely His revelation is 
something great and important. He who made it, meant it to be 
a blessing even to the end of the world: this is true, if any part 
of Scripture is true. From beginning to end, Scripture implies 
that God has spoken, and that it is right, our duty, our interest, 
our safety to believe. Whether, then, we have in our hands.the 
means of exactly proving this or that part of Scripture to be 
genuine or not, whether we have in our hands the complete 
pro(^ of all the Church doctrines, we are more sure that 
impnmt belief in something is our duty, than that it is not our 
duty to believe those doctrines and that Scripture as we have 
received them. If our choice lies between accepting all and 
rejecting all, which I consider it does when persons are con¬ 
sistent, no fhan can hesitate which alternative is to be taken. 
So far then every one of us may say, “ Our Father wliich 
is in heaven gave the world a revelation in Christ; we are 
baptized into His name. He wills us to believe, because He 
has given us a revelation. He who wills us to believe must liave 
given us an object to believe. Whether I can prove this or that, 
part to my satisfaction, yet, since 1 can prove all in a certain 
way, and cannot separate part from part for certain, I cannot 
be wrong in taking the whole. I am sure that, if there be error, 
which I have yet to learn, it must be, not in principles, but in 
mere matters of detail. If there be corruption or human addition 
in what comes to me, it must be in little matters, not in great. 
On the whole, I must have God’s revelation, and in what I see 
before me, with whatever incidental errors. I am sure, on the 
other hand, that the way which the age takes cannot be right, 
for it tends to destroy revelation altogether. Whether this or 
that doctrine, this or that book of Scripture is fully proveable or 
not, that line of objection to them cannot be right, which when 
pursued destroys Church, Creed, Bible altogether,—which ob¬ 
literates the very Name of Christ from the world. It is then 
God’s will, under my circumstances, that I should believe what, in 
the way of Providence, has been put before me to believe. God 
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will not deceive me. I can trust Him. Either every part of the 
system is pure truth, or, if this or that be an addition. He will 
(I humbly trust and believe) make such addition harmless to my 
soul, if I thus throw myself on His mercy with a free and con¬ 
fiding spirit. Doubt is misery and sin, but belief has received 
Christ’s blessing.” 

This is tlie reflection which I recommend to all, so far as 
th^ have not the means of examining the evidences for the 
Church, Creed, and Canon of Scripture; but I must not be sup¬ 
posed to imply, because 1 have so put the matter, that those who 
have the means will not find abundant evidence for the (j^inity 
of all three. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

DIFFICULTIES OF JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 
COMPARED. 

I HAVE been engaged in the last two Lectures in showing that the 
Canon of Scripture rests on no other foundation than the Catholic 
doctrines, that those who dispute the latter should, if they were 
consistent,—will, when they learn to be consistent,—dispute the 
former; that in both cases we believe, mainly, because the 
Church of the fourth and fifth centuries unanimously believed, 
and that we have at this moment to defend our belief in the 
Catholic doctrines merely because they come first, are the first 
object of attack ; and that if we were not defending our belief in 
them, we should at this very time be defending our belief in the 
Canon. Let no one then hope for peace in this day ; let no one 
attempt to purchase it by concession ;—vain indeed would be that 
concession. Give up the Catholic doctrines, and what do you 
gain ? an attack upon the Canon, with (to say the least) the same 
disadvantages on your part, or rather, in fact, with much greater; 
for the circumstance that you have already given up the Doc¬ 
trines as insufficiently evidenced in primitive times, will be an 
urgent call on you, in consistency, to give up tlie Canon too. 
And besides, the Church doctrines may also be proved from 
Scripture, but no one can say that the Canon of Scripture itself 
can be proved to be a Canon from Scripture ; no one can say, 
tliat Scripture any where enumerates all the books of wliich it is 
composed, and puts its seal upon them ever so indirectly, even 
if it might allowably bear witness to itself. 

But here, before proceeding to make some reflections on the 
state of the ca.se, I will make one explanation and notice one 
objection. In the first place, then, I must explain myself, when 
I say that we dc|>end for the Canon and Creed upon the fourth 
and ^fth centuries. We depend upon them thus: As to Scrip- 

o 
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ture, former centuries do not speak distinctly, frequently, or 
unanimously, except of some chief %ooks, as the Gospels; but 
we see in them, as we believe, an ever-growing tendency and 
approximation to that full agreement which we find in the fifth. 
The testimony given at the latter date is the limit to which all 
that has been before said converges. For instance, it is commonly 
said exceptio probat regulam; when we have reason to think, 
that a writer or an age would have witnessed so and so, hut for 
this or that, and that this or that were mere accidents of his 
position, then he or it may be said to tend towards such testi¬ 
mony. In this way the first centuries tend towards the fifth. 
Viewing the malfer as one of moral evidence, we seem to see in 
the testimony of the fifth the very testimony which every pre¬ 
ceding century gave, accidents excepted, such as the present loss 
of documents once extant, or the tlien existing misconce|itions 
which want of intercourse between the Churches occasioned. 
The fifth century acts as a comment on the obscure text of the 
centuries before it, and brings out a meaning, which with the 
help of the comment any candid person sees really to be theirs. 
And in the same way as regards tlie Catholic creed, though 
there is not so much to explain and account for. Not so much, 
for no one, I suppose, will deny that in the Fathers of the fourth 
century it is as fully developed, and as unanimously adoiited as 
it can be in the fifth ; and, again, there had been no considerable 
doubts about any of its doctrines jireviously, as there were about 
the Epistle to the Hebrews or the Apocalypse: or if any, they 
were started by individuals, as Origen’s about eternal punishment, 
not by Churches,—or at once condemned by the general Church, 
as in the case of heresies,—or not about any primary doctrine, 
such as the Incarnation or Atonement; and all this In spite of 
that want of free intercourse which occasioned doubts about 
portions of the Canon. Yet, in both cases, we have at first an 
inequality in the evidence, for what was afterwards universally 
received as divine;—the doctrines of the Holy Trinity and of 
Episcopacy, and, again, the four Gospels being generally wit¬ 
nessed from the first; but certain other doctrines being at first 
rather practised and assumed, than insisted on, as the necessity 
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of infant baptism, and certain books, as the Epistle to the He> 
brews and the Apocalypse,tfoubted or not admitted in particular 
countries. And as the unanimity of the fifth century as regards 
the Canon clears up and overcomes all previous differences, so 
the abundance of the fourth as to the Creed interprets, develops, 
and combines all that is recondite or partial in previous centuries 
as to doctrine, acting similarly as a comment, not, indeed, as 
in the case of the Canon, upon a perplexed and disordered, 
but upon a concise text. In both cases, the after centuries 
contain but the termination of the testimony of the foregoing. 

So much in explanation ; the objection I have to notice is 
this. It is said, that the Fathers might indee(?%ear witness to a 
document, such as the books of Scripture are, and yet not be 
good witnesses to a doctrine, which is, after all, but an opinion. 
A document or book is something external to the mind; it is 
an object that any one can point at, and if a person about two or 
three hundred years after Christ, said, “ This book of the New 
Testament has been accounted sacred ever since it was written,” 
he could be as sure of what he said, as we are at the present 
day, that the particular Church we now use was built at a certain 
date, or that the date in the title-page of a certain printed book 
is to be trusted. On the other hand, it is said, a doctrine does 
not exist except in the mind of this or that person, it is not a 
thing you can point at, it is not a something which two persons 
see at once,—it is an opinion; and every one has his onn opinion. 
I have an opinion, you have an opinion ;—if on comparing notes 
we think we agree, we call it the same opinion, but it is not the 
same really, only called the same because similar ; and, in fact, 
probably no two such opinions really do coincide in all points. 
Every one describes and colours from his own mind. No one 
then can bear witness to a doctrine being ancient. Strictly 
speaking, that which he contemplates, witnesses, speaks about, 
began with himself, it ,is a birth of his own mind. He may, 
indeed, have caught it from another, but it is not the same as 
another man’s doctrine, unless one flame is the same as a second 
kindled from it; and as flame communicated from phosphorus 
to sulphur, from sulphur to wood, from wood to coal, from coal 
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to charcoal, burns variously, so, true as it may be that certain 
doctrines originated in the Apostles, ft does not follow that the 
particular form in which we possess them, originated with the 
Apostles also. Such is the objection ; that the Fathers, if honest 
men, may be credible witnesses of facts, but not, however honest, 
witnesses to doctrines. 

It admits of many answers :—I will mention two. 

1. It does not rescue the Canon from the difficulties of its 
own evidence, which is its professed object; for it is undeniable, 
tliat there are books of Scripture, which in the first centuries par¬ 
ticular Fathers, n^, particular Churches did not receive. What 
is the good of contrasting testimony to facts with testimony to 
opinions, when we have not, in the case of the Canon, that clear 
testimony to the fact which the objection supposes ? The first 
Fathers, in the midst of the persecutions, had not, as I have said, 
the time and opportunity* to ascertain always what was inspired and 
what was not; and since nothing but an agreement of many, of 
different countries, will prove to us wbat the Canon is, we must 
betake ourselves, of necessity, to the fourth and fifth centuries, 
to those centuries which did hold those very doctrines, which, it 
seems, are to be rejected as superstitions and corruptions. But 
if the Church then was in that miserable state of superstition, or 
ratlier popery, which belief in those doctrines is supposed to imply, 
then, I must contend, that blind bigotry and ignorance were not 
fit judges of what was inspired and what was not. I will not trust 
the judgment of a worldly-minded partisan, or a crafty hypocrite, 
ora credulous fanatic in this matter. Unless then you allow those 
centuries to be tolerably free from doctrinal corruptions, I con¬ 
ceive, you cannot use them as evidence of the canonicity of the 
Old and New Testament, as we have them ; but if you do con¬ 
sider the fourth and fifth centuries enlightened enough to decide 
on the Canon, I want to know nhy you call them not enlightened 
in doctrine ? The only reason commonly given is, that their 
Christianity contains many notions and many usages and rites not 
in Scripture, and which because not in Scripture, are to be con¬ 
sidered, it seems, as if against Scripture. But this surely is no 
sound argument, unless it is true also that the canonicity itself of 
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the Old and New Testament, not being declared in Scripture, is 
therefore unscriptural. I consider then that the same habit of 
mind, whether we call it cautious or sceptical, which quarrels 
with the testimony for Catholic doctrine, because a doctrine is an 
opinion and not an object, ought also in consistency to quarrel 
with the testimony for the Canon, as being that of an age which 
on its own principles was superstitious and uncritical. 

2. Granting then, that Scripture is an external object which can 
be appealed to and witnessed, yet it is not witnessed generally 
till (according to the objection in question) a blind and super¬ 
stitious age, and, therefore, an age whose testimony on account 
of such superstition is not satisfactory. But afain : the doctrines 
of the Church are after all not mere matters of opinion, they 
were not mere ideas in the mind which no one could appeal to, 
each individual having his own, but they were external facts, 
quite as much as the books of Scripture,—how so ? Because 
they were embodied in rites and ceremonies. A usage, custom, 
or monument, has the same kind of identity, is in the same sense 
common property, and admits of a common appeal, as a book. 
When a writer appeals to the custom of the Sign of the Cross, 
or the Baptism of infants, or the Sacrifice or the Consecration of 
the Eucharist, or Episcopal Ordination, he is not speaking of an 
opinion in his mind, but of something external to it, and is as 
trustworthy as when he says that the Acts of the Apostles is writ¬ 
ten by St. Luke. Now such usages more or less involve the doc¬ 
trines in question. Is it not implied, for instance, in the fact of 
priests only consecrating the Eucharist, that it is a gift which others 
have not ? in the Eucharist being offered to God, that it is an 
offering ? in penance being exacted of offenders, that it was right 
to impose it ? in children being exorcised, that they are by 
nature children of wrath and inhabited by Satan ? On the other 
hand, when the Fathers witness to the inspiration of Scripture, 
they are surely as much witnessing to a mere doctrine, not to 
the book itself, but to an opinion, as when they witness to the 
grace of Baptism. 

Again, the Creed is a document the same in kind as Scripture, 
though its wording be not fixed and invariable, or its language. 
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It admits of being appealed to, and is appealed to by the early 
Fathers, as Scripture is. If Scripture was written by the 
Apostles, because the Fathers say so (as it is), why was not the 
Creed taught by the Apostles, because the Fathers say so ? The 
Creed is no opinion in the mind, but a form of words pronounced 
many times a day, at every baptism, at every communion, by 
every member of the Church;—is it not common property as 
much as Scripture ? 

Once more; if Church doctrine is but an opinion, how is it 
there is such a thing as Catholic consent about it ? If, in spite 
of its being subjective to the mind, Europe, Asia, and Africa 
agree together in tlie fourth and fifth centuries (to say nothing of 
earlier times), why should its subjective character create an ante¬ 
cedent objection to agreement as to it between the fourth century 
and the first ? 

Granting then, that external facts can be testified in a way 
in which opinions cannot be, yet the Church doctrines are not 
mere opinions, but ordinances: and though the books of Scrip¬ 
ture themselves are an external fact, yet they are not all of them 
witnessed by all writers till a late age, and their canonicity and 
inspiration are but doctrines, and open to the objections, what¬ 
ever they are, to which doctrines lie open. 

And now, having said as much as is necessary on these sub¬ 
jects, 1 will make some remarks on the state of the case as I have 
represented it, and thus shall bring to an end the train of thought 
in which these Lectures have hitherto been engaged. Let us 
suppose it proved, then, as 1 consider it has been proved, tliat 
many difficulties are connected with the evidence for the Canon, 
that we might have clearer evidence for it than we have; and 
again, let us grant that there are many difiSculties connected with 
the evidence for the Church doctrines, that they might be more 
clearly contained in Scripture, nay, in the extant writings of the 
first three centuries, than they are. This being assumed, I 
observe as follows :— 

1. There is something very arresting and impressive in the 
fact, that there should be these difficulties attending the two 
great instruments of religious truth which we enjoy. We are all 
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of US taught from the Bible and from the Prayer Book : it is 
from these that we get our knowledge of God. We are sure 
they contain a doctrine which is from Him. We are sure of it; 
but how do we know it ? We are sure the doctrine is from Him, 
and (I hesitate not to say) by a supernatural, divinely inspired 
assurance ; but how do we know the doctrine is from Him ? 
Wheg, we go to inquire into the reasons in argument, we find that 
the Prayer Book rests upon the Bible, and the Bible rests on 
testimony ; that the Church doctrines, which the Prayer Book 
contains, are to be gathered from Scripture, and that the books 
of Scripture which make up the Bible are to be gathered from 
history ; and further, that those doctrines might have been more 
clearly stated in the Bible, and the books of the Bible more 
clearly witnessed by Antiquity. I say, there is something very 
subduing in this remarkable coincidence, which cannot be acci¬ 
dental. We have reason to believe that God, our Maker and 
Governor, has spoken to us by revelation ; yet, why has He not 
spoken more clearly ? He has given us doctrines, which are but 
obscurely gathered from Scripture, and a Scripture which is but 
obscurely gathered from history. It is not a single fact, but a 
double fact ; it is a coincidence. We have two informants, and 
both leave room for doubt. God’s ways surely are not as our 
ways. 

2. This is the first reflection which rises in the mind on the 
state of the case. The second is this: that, most remarkable it 
is, the Jews were left in the same uncertainty about Christ, 
in which we are about His doctrine. The precept “ Search the 
Scriptures,” and the commendation of the Beroeans, who 
“ searched the Scriptures daily,” surely implies that divine truth 
was not on the surface of the Old Testament. We do not search 
for things which are before us, but for what we have lost, or have 
to find. The whole system of the prophecies left the Jews (even 
after Christ came) where we arc, in doubt. The Sun of right¬ 
eousness did not at once clear up the mists from the prophetic 
word. It was a dark saying to the many, after He came, as well 
as before. It is not to be denied that there were and are many 
real difficulties in the way of the Jews admitting that Jesus 
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Christ is their Messiah. The Old Testament certainly does 
speak of the Messiah as a temporal monarch, and a conqueror of 
this world. We are accustomed to say that the prophecies must 
be taken spiritually ; and rightly do we say so. True: yet does 
not this look like an evasion, to a Jew ? Is it not much more 
like an evasion, though it be not, than to say (what we do say, 
and rightly) that rites remain, though Jewish rites are done 
away, because our rites are not Jewish but spiritual, gifted* with 
the Spirit, channels of grace ? The Old Testament certainly 
spoke as if, when the Church expanded into all nations, yet that 
those nations should be inferior to the Jews, even if admitted 
into the Church; and so St. Peter understood it till he had the 
vision. Yet when the Jews complained, instead of being soothed 
and consoled, they were met witli language such as this: 

“ Friend, I do tiiee no wrong.Is it not lawful for Me to do 

what I will with Mine own ? Is thine eye evil, because I am 
good ?” “ Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 

God ? Shall the thing formed say to Him that formed it. Why 
hast Thou made me thus ' ?”—Again: why were the Jews dis¬ 
carded from God’s election ? for keeping to their Law. Why, 
this was the very thing they were told to do, the very thing 
which, if not done, was to be their ruin. Consider Moses’ words: 
“ If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law that are 
written in this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and fear¬ 
ful name. The Loud thy God ; then the Lord will make thy 
plagues wonderful, and the plagues of thy seed, even great 
plagues, and of long continuance, and sore sicknesses, and of 
long continuance Might they not, or rather did they not 
bring passages like this as an irrefragable argumeft against 
Christianity, that they were told to give up their law, that law 
which was the charter of their religious prosperity? Might not 
their case seem a hard one, judging by the surface of things and 
without reference to “ the hidden man of the heart ?” We know 
how to answer this objection; w'e say, Christianity lay beneath 
the letter; that the letter slew those who for whatever cause went 
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by it; that when Christ came, He slied a light on the sacred text 
and brought out its secret meaning. Now, is not this just the 
case I have been stating, as regards Catholic doctrines, or rather a 
much stronger case ? The doctrines of the Church are not hid¬ 
den so deep in the New Testament as the Gospel doctrines are 
hidden in the Old ; but they are hidden; and I am persuaded 
that WMe men but consistent, who oppose the Church doctrines 
as b4% unscriptural, they would vindicate the Jews for reject¬ 
ing the Gospel. Much might be said on this subject: I will 
but add, by way of specimen, how such interpretations as our 
Lord’s of “ 1 am the God of Abraham,” &c. would startle and 
offend reasoning men. Is it not much further from the lite¬ 
ral force of the words than the doctrine of the Apostolical Suc¬ 
cession, from the words, “ I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world ?” In the one case we argue, “ Therefore, the 
Apostles are in one sense now on earth, because Christ says, 
‘ with you alrvay; ’ ” in the other, Christ Himself argues, “ there¬ 
fore in one sense the bodies of the patriarchs are still alive ; for 
God calls Himself their God.” We say, “ therefore the Apostles 
live in their successors.” Christ impl*es, “ therefore the body 
never died, therefore it will rise again.” His own divine mouth 
shows us that doctrines may be in Scripture, though they require 
a multitude of links to draw them thence. It must be added 
that the Sadducees did profess (what they would call) a plain and 
simple creed; they recurred to Moses and went by Moses, and 
Rejected at least all additions to what was on the surface of 
Moses’ writings, and thus they rejected what really was in 
Moses, though not on the surface. They denied the resur¬ 
rection ; tiiey had no idea that it was contained in the books of 
Moses. 

Here, then, is another singular instance of the same proce¬ 
dure on the part of Divine Providence. That Gospel, which 
was to be “ the glory of His people Israelwas a stumbling- 
block to them, as for other reasons, so especially because it was 
not on the surface of the Old Testament. And all the comjias- 
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sion (if I may use the word) they received from the Apostles for 
their perplexity was, “ because they knem Him not, nor yet the 
voice of the Prophets which arfe read every Sabbath day, they 
have fulfilled them in condemning Him'.” Or again: “Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, 
saying. Go unto this people, and say. Hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand*,” &c. Or when the Aposdes are 
mildest: “ I have great heaviness and continual sorrovwR my 
heart. For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh or, “ I 
bear them record that they have a zeal of God, but not accord¬ 
ing to knowledge And it is remarkable that the record of 
their anxiety is preserved to us ; an anxiety which many of us 
would call just and rational, many would pity, but which the 
inspired writers treat with a sort of indignation and severity. 
“ Then came the Jews round about Him, and said unto Him, 
How long dost Thou make us to doubt'?” or more literally, 
“ How long dost Thou keep our soul in suspense ? If thou be 
the Christ, lell us plainly.” Christ answers by referring to 
His works, and by declafing tliat His sheep do hear and know 
Him, and follow Him. If any one will seriously consider the 
intercourse with our Lord and the Pharisees, he will see that, not 
denying tlieir immorality and miserable pride, yet that they had 
just reason to complain (as men now speak) that tlie Gospel was 
not preached to them, that the Truth was not placed before them 
clearly and fully and uncompromisingly and intelligibly and 
logically, that they were bid to believe on weak arguments and 
fanciful deductions. 

This then, I say, is certainly a most striking coincidence in 
addition. Whatever perplexity any of us may feel about the 
evidence of Scripture or of Church doctrine, we see it is what is 
represented in Scripture as the lot of the Jews too ; and this cir¬ 
cumstance, while it shows that it is a sort of law of God’s pro- 
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vidence', and so affords an additional evidence of the truth of the 
revealed system by its harmony, also serves to quiet and con¬ 
sole, and moreover to awe and vfarn us. Doubt and difficulty, 
as regards evidence, seems our lot; the simple question is. What 
is our duty under it f Difficulty is our lot, as far as we take on 
ourselves to inquire ; the multitude are not able to inquire^ 
andiUmme the trial; but when men inquire, this trial at 
once^lPmes upon them. And surely we may use the parable 
of the 'Talents to discover what our duty is under the trial. Do 
not those who refuse to go by the hints and probable meaning 
of Scripture hide their talent in'a napkin? and will they be 
excused ? 

3. Now, in connexion with what has been said, observe the 
singular coincidence, or rather appositencss of what Scripture 
enjoins about going by faith in religious matters. The difficul¬ 
ties which exist in the evidence give a deep meaning to the 
exhortation. Scripture is quite aware of the difficulties. Objec¬ 
tions can* be brought against its own inspiration, its canonicity, 
against revealed doctrines, as in the case of the Jews against the 
Messiahship of Jesus Chkist. It knows them all: it has pro¬ 
vided against them, by recognizing them. It says, “ Believe,” 
because it knows that, unless we believe, there is no means of 
divine knowledge. If we will doubt, that is, if we will not allow 
evidence to be sufficient which merely results in a balance on the 
side of revelation-; if we will determine that no evidence is 
enough to prove revealed doctrine but what is overpowering ; if 
we will not go by evidence in which there are (so to say) three 
chances for revelation and only two against, we cannot be Christ¬ 
ians; we shall miss Christ either in His inspired Scriptures, or 
in His doctrines, or in His ordinances. • 

To conclude : our difficulty and its religious solution is con¬ 
tained in the sixth chapter of St. John. After our Lord had 
declared what all who heard seemed to feel to be a hard doctrine, 
some in offence and disgust left Him. Our Lord said to the 

' For the reasons of this indirect mode of tcacliing, the reader is referred to 
Tract 80. 
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IVelve most tenderly, “ Will ye also go away ?” St. Peter 
promptly answered, No : blit observe on what ground he put 
it: “ Lord, to whom shall we go ?” He did not bring forward 
evidences of our Lord’s mission, though he knew of such. He 
knew of such in abundance, in the miracles that He did ; but 
still questions might be raised about the miracles of others, such 
as Simon the sorcerer, or of vagabond Jews, or about,dfl|jforce 
of the evidence from miracles itself. This was not the eWlence 
on which he rested, but this,—that if Christ was not to be trusted, 
there was nothing in the world to be trusted ; and this was a 
conclusion repugnant both tci%is reason and his heart. He had 
within him ideas of greatness and goodness, holiness and eternity, 
—be had a love of them,—he had an instinctive hope and longing 
after their possession. Nothing could convince him that this un¬ 
known good was a dream. Eternal life was the object which his 
soul, as far as it had learned to realize and express its wishes, 
supremely longed for. In Chrlst he found what he wanted. 
He says, “ Lord, to whom shall we go V’ implying he must go 
somewhere. Christ ha(|^ asked, “ Will ye also go aniay ?” He 
only spoke of leaving Nim; but in St. Peter’s thought to leave 
Him was to go somewhere else. He only thought of leaving 
Him taking another god. That negative state of neither be¬ 
lieving nor disbelieving, neither acting this way nor that, which 
is so much in esteem now, did not occur to his mind as possible. 
The fervent Apostle knew not what scepticism was. With him, 
his course was at best but a choice of difficulties, of difficulties 
perhaps, but still a choice. He knew of no course without a 
choice,—choice he must make. Somewhither he must go: 
whither else ? If Christ could deceive him, to whom should he 
go ? His ways might be dark. His words often perplexing, but 
still he found in Him what he found nowhere else,—amid diffi¬ 
culties a realization of his inward longings. “ Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” So far he saw. He might have misgiv¬ 
ings at times; he might liave permanent and in themselves insu¬ 
perable objections ; still, in spite of such objections, in spite of 
the assaults of unbelief, on the whole,, he saw that in Christ 
which was positive, real, and satisfying. He saw it nowhere 
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else. “ Thou,” he says, “ hast 'Ifie words of eternal life; and 
we have believed and haxe known that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God.” As if he said, “ We will stand by 
what we believed and knew yesterday,—what we believed ajid 
knew the day before. A sudden gust of new doctrines, a sudden 
inroad of new perplexities shall not unsettle us. We have be- 
lievflttwe have known: we cannot collect together all the evi- 
dencl/but this is the abiding impression on our minds. We feel 
that it is better, safer, truer, pleasanter, more blessed to cling 
to Thy feet, O merciful Saviour, than to leave Thee. Thou cantt 
not deceive us; it is impossible. ^^Ve will hope in Thee against 
hope, and believe in Thee against doubt, and obey Thee in spite 
of gloom.” 

Now, what are the feelings I have described but the love of 
Christ ? Thus love is the parent of faith. We believe in things 
we see not, from love of them : if we did not love, we should 
not believfi. Faith is reliance on the word of another; the word 
of another is in itself a faint evidence compared with that of sight 
or reason. It is influential only whenj,we cannot do without it. 
We cannot do without it, when it is our informant about things 
which we cannot do without. Things we cannot do without, are 
things which we desire. They who feel they cannot do without 
the next world, go by faith (not that sight would not be jitter), 
because they have no other means of knowledge to go by. 
“ To whom shall they go ?” If they will not believe the word 
preached to them, what other access have they to the next 
world ? Love of Gob led St. Peter to follow Christ, and love 
of God and Christ leads men now to love and follow the 
Church. 

Let us then say. If we give up the Gospel, as we have re¬ 
ceived it, in the Church, to whom shall we go ? It has the 
words of eternal life in it: where else are they to be found ? Is 
there any other religion to choose but that of the Church? 
Shall we go to Mahometanism or Paganism ? But we may seek 
some heresy or sect; true, we may: but why are they more sure ? 
are they not a part, while the Church the whole ? Why is 
the part true, if the whole is no#!* WHjpfif not that evidence 
14 
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trustworthy for the whole, wTri'ch is trustworthy for a pan ? Sec¬ 
taries commonly give up the Church’s doctrines, and go by the 
Church’s Bible ; but if the doctrines cannot be proved true, nei¬ 
ther can the Bible: they stand or fall together. If we begin, 
we must soon make an end. On what consistent principle can 
I give up part and keep the rest ? No : I see a great Work be¬ 
fore me, professing to be the work of that God whose hejgi' and 
attributes I feel within me to be real. Why should not this 
great sight be,—what it professes to be,—His presence ? Why 
should not the Church be divine ? The burden of proof surely 
is on the other side. I will IRcept her doctrines, and her rites, 
and her Bible,—not one and not the other, but all,—till I have 
clear proof that she is mistaken. It is, I feel, God’s will that I 
should do so ; and besides, I love these her possessions,—I love 
her Bible, her doctrines, and her rites, and therefore I SELtEVE. 


END OF THE FIRST PART OF THESE LECTURES. 
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PART I 


EXPRESSIONS OF REPENTANCE INTRODHCKD INTO OUR LITURGY. 

1. Whether a Divine purpose be ascertainable. 

The expression used by the Parliament of that day, respect¬ 
ing the first Book of king Edward, was, that it had been done 
“ by the aid of the Holy Ghost with mutual agreement.” Such 
we may suppose was as it were the echo of God’s voice in His 
Church, and that in these words that assembly, then perhaps 
to be considered Catholic, prophesied, though, in so doing, they 
like Caiaphas of old knew not the full meaning of their words. 
But these we may adopt in their amplest signification, nothing doubt¬ 
ing but that, by the superintending care of Christ in His Church, 
there has been in that, and other circumstances of change, a con¬ 
trolling Power beyond the reach of man’s wisdom ; provisions 
against future evils in the dark womb of time, and adaptations to 
the existing condition of the Church, beyond what entered into 
the thoughts of those concerned. ’ * 

The object of the present enquiry is to ascertain whether, after 
the lapse of time, we may not obtain some slight clue to the object 
of such dispensations; whether there are not discernible some 
remarkable indications of such a presiding Hand, not only con¬ 
trolling the tide of popular changes which have come over the 
Church, so as to have preserved to us that dispensation under 
which we now live, but also regulating ai^ directing those changes 
to meet the wants of succeeding ages. 

Had these revolutions been produced by persons acting in tlwj 
largeness of human wisdom, and by forethought directing their 
views to one great design, and that design peculiarly suitable to 
the wants of the Church, even in this case we should have to 
acknowledge that superintending Hand in which are the hearts 
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of men. But if this does not appear to have been the case ex¬ 
cepting on some particular occasions, yet, notwithstanding, at 
one time by the aid of persons supporting the Catholic Truth, at 
another by that of those opposing it, at one time by the care of 
reverential men, at another by the passions of the inconsiderate, 
there may be traced the predominance of one great and over¬ 
ruling purpose. And if such a Providential Power, now con¬ 
verting and then controlling; now amalgamating, then neutra¬ 
lizing ; in short, either by maturing or by frustrating the thoughts 
of men, has throughout, so far as we can discern, made all things 
to work to one great end, and that an end peculiarly suitable to our 
condition—if such be the case, then surely such an enquiry as 
the present may do something towards regulating the feelings 
with which we regard those events, and pointing out the line of 
conduct which our position requires. 

I am aware that such an investigation demands the greatest 
circumspection and reverence, for although we have the promise 
that Christ shall be with His Church to the end of the world, 
yet therein, as in His natural Providence, “ His ways are in the 
deep waters, and His footsteps are not known.” But if even in 
our lives as individuals, where we can still less comprehend in 
our view the lengthened bearing or end of the circumstances 
which encompass us, yet even in the short course of our exist¬ 
ence on earth we may trace in past events manifest Providential 
leadings, and something of a design with respect to ourselves— 
much more may we suppose that such indications of God’s care 
may be discerned in the protection of His Church, where we have 
entire centuries through which to mark the footsteps of a Divine 
Governor. And if in the former case it be considered the part 
of wisdom and piety, in a review of our life, to divert the attention 
from persons and events^nd thus divesting ourselves of human 
passions and prejudices, to acknowledge and discern the Hand of 
God, and to look upon apparent contingencies only as the instru¬ 
ments which He uses in conducting the great ends of His wis¬ 
dom ; in like manner also, with regard to the history and position 
of our Church, to turn our thoughts from man to God, is one of 
the best means of learning to judge and to feel correctly: in 
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short, we ought to be very cautious how we consider ovents with¬ 
out recognising therein His Presence. 

One protest only it is necessary to make, that the argunaent is 
very distinct from that unreal eclectic system, which confounds 
truth, and degrades our sense of Providence, by looking on the 
different forms of error only as^various modes of educing good 
under the Divine control. The cases are perfectly distinct, 
inasmuch as it is one thing, where God has promised to be pre¬ 
sent for our guidance, “ to feel after Him, if haply we may find 
Him,” in order to know what that guidance is; and another to 
acquiesce in, and reconcile ourselves to, shapes of evil, on the 
ground that they will ultimately redound to His glory. 

2. Such an enquiry particularly necessary at present. 

The consideration which is here entered upon appears to 
be especially necessary at the present crisis ; for the more our 
attention is turned to the ancient Liturgies and usages, the more, 
I suppose, shall we be convinced that such could have come from 
no other source than that from which the Holy Scriptures have 
themselves proceeded. This thought, indeed, is familiar to most 
of us, from what we have retained. And impressed with this 
awful sense of the sanctity of the ancient forms of worship, a 
reverential mind will naturally shrink from the idea of their 
being remodelled and altered by man. And the discovery that 
this has been to a certain extent the case in our own Liturgy 
may have a tendency to impair that (1 may say) filial affection 
and respect which is due to her from whom we have received 
our Spiritual birth in one Sacrament, and the bread of life in the 
other. And, indeed, obedience to her, as standing in the nearest 
of parental relations, is a part of that charity without which even 
the understanding of mysteries and k^wledge avail not. When 
our thoughts revert to earlier and mtter times, we shall, of 
course, be filled with some sad reflections at the melancholy 
contrast, looking upon the later Church as “ the second temple,” 
and in the words of holy Herbert, “ deserving tears or in the 
more sacred words in the Prophet Haggai, “ Is it not in your 
eyes in comparison of it as nothing ?” But He who spake these 
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words, and who now alloweth ua to see this contrast, added to 
them, “ Yet now be strong, for I am with you, saith the Lord of 
“ Hosxt^ According to the word that I covenatued with you, 
“ when ye came out of Egypt, somy Spirit remaineth among you.’ 
It is on this promised presence of Christ, who hath covenanted 
to abide with His Church, that these observations are founded. 
With regard to the general principle, of course, the only question 
can be, whether our Church has done any thing to forfeit those 
promises. But this, we may confidently trust, is not the case. 
Strong judicial withdrawings doubtless there may have been, 
and withholdings of light, as indicating a threatened removal of 
that candlestick itself, in which the light is placed, if we repent 
not. But those essentials, to which the promise has been an¬ 
nexed, have not been forfeited, while we retain those mysteries 
which are “ necessary to salvation and Divinely-commissioned 
stewards to convey them. And with regard to an Apostolic form 
of Liturgy, the Church in all ages has allowed, that, as long as 
the substance continues the same, circumstantial varieties are 
permitted to particular Churches, This, Mr. Palmer maintains, 
in his “ Origines Liturgic®,” and Hooker implies the same. 
“ No doubt,” says he, “ from God it hath proceeded, and by us 
“ it must be acknowledged a work of His singular care and provi- 
“ dence, that the Church hath evermore held a prescript form of 
“ common prayer, although not in all things every where the same, 
“ yet for the most part retaining still the same analogy. So that 
“ if the Liturgies of all ancient Churches throughout the world be 
“ compared amongst themselves, it may be easily perceived they 
“ had all one original mould'.” So that in these things we have 
not forfeited the promise. And surely if the use made of the 
Septuagint version in the New Testament furnishes us with a Scrip¬ 
tural proof that this tran^tion of the Scriptures was conducted 
under the control of tnff Spirit from which those Scriptures 
themselves psoceeded, notwithstanding alterations made in the 
text, and the persons engaged in that work : in like manner may 
we regard even the alterations which have taken place in our 
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Liturgy. It may be we do not approve of the persona, or «{the 
motives which produced them. It may be that those changes 
took from us a part of our ancient inheritance; yet, should we 
not rather say, with a religious caution, that the same Hand 
which has mercifully afforded us so much beyond our deserts, 
has in justice withdrawn such b^her privileges for our unworthi- 
ness ? And if we show ourswves meet to receive them by a 
pious use of what remains, then it may be we shall have them 
more fully restored. Or may they not be withholden in mercy, 
no less than injustice, as injurious to an age that cannot receive 
them but to condemnation, according to the words of a Latin 
hymn,— 

“ Quam nos potenter allicis ? 

Te, Christe, quando detegis, 

Te quando colas, providus 
Nobis perasque consulio.” 

Transfio. Dom. Paris. Brev. 

To recur to the reference just made to the Septiiagint. If, as St. 
Augustin maintains the same Spirit, which was in the Prophets 
when they spake, was in the translators of the Septuagint when 
they interpreted, expressing the same things differently, in the 
same manner that He does by different Prophets in Scripture, 
and omitting, or adding, or altering, as best suited the wisdom of 
His purpose; so also the omissions and additions and alterations 
in our own Liturgy, we may reverently trust, were ordered by 
the same Spirit under whose control the first rites of Catholic 
worship were ordained. For if the presence of Christ still con¬ 
tinues in His Church, in what circumstances can we conceive His 
Diviqe control to be more exerted than in regulating these 
changes? For rituals aiid forms of prayer, however unimpor¬ 
tant in human eyes, assume a ver||piigh character and value 
when considered as the appointed means of access from man to 
God ; as methods of approach to Him, which He has Himself 
provided, and of which we are bound to make use,—for as indi¬ 
viduals we have no choice;—as moreover objects of sacred asso- 
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cia)^ to which the affectioas of good men will naturally become 
attach/d from use, and the more attached the better they are; as 
instruments, however mean in man’s estimation, which serve as 
vehicles through which healing and virtue go forth from Christ 
to restore our soul’s maladies; as moulds of thought and expres¬ 
sion to those suits which, in the||^ajestic words of Hooker ‘ “ the 
“ AtMiOHTY doth there sit to liMr, and angels, intermingled as 
“ associates, attend to further.” 

'This consideration will afford a high value and importance to 
many changes in themselves apparently trivial; and it must be 
remembered that the lessons of Divine wisdom are often written 
in the very smallest characters, and that i^ is not from single 
letters or syllables, but from the combination of them, when 
carefully put together, that those lessons are to be understood. 
The proof will consist more in an accumulation of a number of 
little detached accidents, all tending collectively to one great 
purport 6r effect, than in any signal revolutions or events. It 
is necessary therefore to claim a patient attention to each, and 
assent is only required, if the evidence for the whole appears to 
bear out the case. Each point may be but slight in itself, yet 
all these in their connections one with another may be such as to 
form a perceptible and distinct chain, partially indeed interrupted 
by clouds from our view, yet such as may be seen to extend far 
beyond the reach of man’s contrivance, so as to show that it can 
be no other chain than that which is suspended from the throne 
of God. 


3. The three divisions of the argument. 

These indications of a superintending Providence will be con¬ 
sidered in regard to three points into which the subject naturally 
resolves itself in its variodl bearings. 

The first is, that these changes through a long course of time 
have one prevailing character, and that so deeply and so gently 
infused, as to prove no human intention, and so extensive as to 
imply js design beyond the limited range of man’s foresight. 
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Secondly, that they ar@ replete with Providential remediea&d 
warnings against those peculiar evils which have since hrisen, 
and are likely to increase in the last days, as Scripture has 
foretold. 

And, thirdly, that changes in the external condition of the 
Church, and its pervading pewliarities, harmonize with those 
that are internal, so as to indite one controlling design and 
purpose. 

In all these cases it will, 1 think, appear, that though in tracing 
historically these alterations, external circumstances were not 
such as we could have wished or approve, yet that notwithstand¬ 
ing there has resided in the Church a Divine life, a power of 
assimilating, and converting, and turning into nourishment, hete¬ 
rogeneous, and often hurtful substances. And thence it has hap¬ 
pened that notwithstanding the worldly influences to which she 
has been subject, the King’s Daughter, though she has passed 
through the fire, has been in misfortune, and is in captivity, yet, 
under all changes, is still “ glorious within,” and “ her clothing 
“ of wrought gold.” 


4. That me have given us the language of servants rather 
than sons. 


The first point which I would wish to show is, that through 
these alterations there runs one prevailing tendency, to put into 
our mouths the language of servants rather than that of sons. 
Now, though it may be matter of doubt whether the Reformation 
was in all respects what the name imports, or whether it were 
brought about in general by motives of sincere repentance, yet it 
must be allowed that it was a call to repentance on the part of 
God, a call to the Church to return td^er first love and repent; 
and that it was on the part of man a profession of repentance. 
Previously therefore to, and independently of, any proof, it seems 
not unreasonable to suppose, that as in the case of an individual, 
so also with the Church at large. He who sees the ramming 
penitent afar off, and hastens to meet him, should also put those 
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booming words ioto bis mouth, by which he confesses himself 
to have forfeited the claim of sonship, and to be willing to be 
received in a lower state. 


5. The Collects. 

First of all, to turn our attention to the Collects, and the 
alterations made respecting them. They are indeed not many, 
but consist either in the entire rejection of the older, and the 
substitution of a new form, or in the adaptation of another old 
one, or else in a slight change of expression, in the process of 
their passing into the English form. When we compare them, 
as they now stand, with earlier Liturgies, and endeavour to 
ascertain the causes of the changes, we do not find, I think, that 
the rejections or alterations of the ancient prayers have taken 
place merely on account of “ the interpolations of things false 
and “superstitious*” as is usually stated to be the case. But 
one thing I cannot but observe, that, whether designedly or not, 
these changes seem to h^ve one drift, and bear one way, in the 
point alluded to, namely*this, that entire Collects, or expressions 
in them, which imply the privileges of the faithful, or spiritual 
rejoicing, as of sons, are dropped ; and prayers substituted in a 
lower tone. 

To take the first Collect in Advent. It is one newly intro¬ 
duced, and though it is mainly remodelled on the language of the 
Epistle and Gospel, Mr. Palmer gives a Latin prayer which he 
supposes it to resemble. The difference in the two forms con¬ 
sists in this—we find that in the ancient form there are the words 
“ mho rejmce according to the flesh for the coming of Thine only 
“ begotten Son These are not in ours, but we have instead 
the sentence “ in the time*of this mortal life in which Thy Son 
“ Jbsus Christ came to visit us in great humility.” 

Proceeding to Christmas-day, we find in King Edward’s First 

Bishop Mant’s Common Prayer, on the Collects. 

‘ “ ftoi de Adventu Unigeniti tui secundum carnem Isetantur.” 
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Book, tbei% was a double service for this festival, and the Col¬ 
lect, which was afterwards omitted, is the following: 

“ God, which makest us glad with the yearly remembrance of the 
“ birth of Thy only Son Jesus Christ : Grant that as we joyfully 
“ receive Him for our Reedeemer, so we maif with sure confidence 
“ behold Him when He shall come to be our Judge ."— 

Compare the more subdued flayer for renewal, in the Collect 
we have for this day, with this one which is now omitted, or with 
the Collect in the Parisian Breviary, which is thus *; 

“ 0 God, who hast given the bread of angels to be the food of 
“ the faithful in the fold of the Church, grant us, we pray Thee, 
“ in this present world, a foretaste of the sweetness of the heavenly 
“joys, that, in that which is to come. Thou mayest lead us to the 
“fulness of everlasting rewards, through the same :—” 

The object of Divine wisdom, in these changes, may have been 
that, as “ leaping for joy,” and being “ exceedingly glad,” are 
commands given only, in Scripture, on occasions of external per¬ 
secution and distress, such were not suited for the times of 
worldly prosperity which our Church was to be tempted with 
beyond others. But I only speak now of the fact. 

In like manner take the Sunday after Ascension Day; one 
cannot but at once inquire, why the former Collect for this day 
has not been retained ? The present Collect I can only find used 
as an antiphone in the Roman Breviary on this day. The Col¬ 
lect in the Parisian Breviary alludes to the gifts poured on the 
Apostles, as if still continued in the Church. That selected for 
our use is, that we be not left “ comfortless,” “ ne nos derelinquas 
orphanos." 

The Collect for St. John the Baptist’s day is another instance ; 
in the Sarum Missal and Parisian Breviary, it is 

' “ Deus, qui panem Angelorum in prssepi Ecclesiae cibum fecisti fidelium, 
“ da nobis, quiesutnus, in prassenti swculo degustare coelestium diiicedinem 
“ gaudiorum, ut in futuro perducas nos ad satietatem seternorum prsmiorum. 
“ Per eundem.” 

s “ Deus, qui prsesentem dietn honorabiiem nobis in beati Joannis nativitate 
“ fecisti; da popuiis tuis spirituaiium gratiam gaudiorum, et omRii4il fidelium 
“ mentes dirige in viam salutis a;tern«e; per.” 
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** O Gov, mho hast made this present day honowraUt unto us by 
“ the nativity, of the blessed John, grant unto Thy people the grace 
“ cf spiritual joys; and direct the minds of all the faithful unto 
“ the nay of eternal salvation, through — 

Compare this with our own, of him who was “ sent to prepare 
“ the may of our Saviour, by preaching of repentance, that me may 
“follorv his doctrine and life, truly repent, and patiently suffer.” 
There is in the Roman Missal another Collect for this day, which 
might be quoted, with the former, as bearing on the same point 
of view. 

For St. Bartholomew’s day the Latin form * begins thus— 

“ Almighty and everlasting God, mho hast afforded unto us the 
“ reverend and holy joy of this day in the festival of Thy blessed 
“ Apostle Barlholomem this is altered in ours, but the latter 
part is the same, which it may be observed is purely practical. 

Add to this, that although we have indeed on Whit-Sunday re¬ 
tained the ancient prayer which speaks oi” rejmcing” in the comfort 
of the Spirit, yet even at this season the daily Collects, which speak 
of the adoption and spiritual joy, find no place in ours. Take for 
instance the following, which is found on Monday in Whitsun- 
Week in the Missals’ (on Friday in the Parisian Breviary): 

* “ Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui hujus diei venerandam sanctamque 
" Istitiam in beati Bartholomeei ApostoU tui festivitate tribuisti,’’ &c. 

’ As the Sarum and Roman Missal will be often alluded to in this treatise, it 
may be as well to say something concerning them. Our own Coll. Epist. and 
Gospel are mostly taken from the Sarum. In addition to which the Sarum has 
the Introit or Psalm at the commencement; the Graduate, or verses of Scrip¬ 
ture cbaunted after the Gospel; the OSertorium, or a verse from Scripture after 
the Epistle and the Creed, and also a Post-Communion Collect. These gra- 
duales (as they are termed) are very striking and beautiful in the Sarum Missal; 
they are called Graduate from being cbaunted on the steps of the Pulpit (see 
Origines Liturgicee, v. i. p. 308) : and followed by Allelujah, except from Septua- 
gesima to Easter, which was also usual after the Gospel. The Roman Missal, 
though for the most part similar to that of Sarum, has some alterations (e. g. for a 
great part of the year their Epistle is that which in the Sarum Missal and in our 
own Prayer Book is found to be that for the preceding week). The Roman is 
also marked with some apparently Popish innovations ; innovations, from which 
the Sarum is comparatively free: for instance, besides a Collect the same as 
our own Jh that of Sarum, they have three more, one respecting the Virgin, 
another against the persecutors of the Church, and a third for the Pope. A 
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* “ 0 G6d, who hast given unto Thine apostles Thy holy Spirit, 
“ grant unto Thy people the effectual ohtcming of their petition, 
“ that upon those to whom Thou hast given faith. Thou mayest 
“ bestow peace also ; through —’’ 

The nearest petition which we have ttf this is perhaps the 
Collect, " that what we ash faithfully we may obtain ffectually; 
where it is to be observed that the prayer in ours is hypothetical. 
Several other Collects at this season in the ancient liturgies are 
of the same, or even higher tone than the one above translated. 

This tendency, in our own Prayer Book, to bring out, as it 
were by accident, the more humble and practical character in 
these changes, may be observed in the Collect, which we have 
for the first Sunday after Easter. Until the Review in 1662, 
the Collect, which occupied this place, was that which is the 
“ Preface” at the Communion for Easter Day, the commence¬ 
ment of which, it may be remembered, is this— 

“ But chief y are we bound to praise Thee for the glorious 
“ Resurrection of Thy Son Jesus Christ,” — and the end “ who 
“ by His death hath destroyed death, and by His rising to life 
“ again hath restored to us everlasting life ”— ■ 

A form consisting entirely of thanksgiving. Instead of this, 
we have on this Sunday the modern Collect before used on 
Easter Tuesday, as we find it in the Scotch Prayer Book, con¬ 
taining the supplication, “ That we may so put away the leaven of 
“ malice and wickedness, that we may serve Thee in pureness of 
“ living and truth^” 

The Collect for Ash Wednesday again, although Mr. Palmer 
traces the beginning of it to a Latin one in the Sarum Missal, 
has for its own those earnest words of penitence, “ create and 

<r 

curious instance of what appears unfair dealing may be mentioned, in a beautiful 
Post Communion Collect for the 2nd Sunday after Advent the Sarum has *^cibo 
poluque spirituaUs aliTnoniat” the Roman in the same Collect omits the word 
“ potuque,’* 

I ** Deus, qui apostolis tuis sanctum dedisti Spiritum, concede plebi tiue piae 
** petitionis efifectum; ut quibus dedisti hdem largiaris et pacem; per Dominum 
** nostrum Jesum Christum, in unitate ejusdem Spiritus sancti, Deug$' 

3 This was the Collect In the second service for Easter Day in Edward’s 
First Book. 
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“ rmhe in tfs nem and eotUrke hearts, that we, worthily lamenting 
“ our sins, and acknowledging our wretchedness, may obtain of 
“ Thee, the God of all mercy, ferfect remission and forgiveness." 

6. Verbal alterations. 

Sometimes, indeed, this change in the tone and spirit of our 
Church is indicated in the mere alteration of a word, as in the 
dropping of the expression “ fdelium such, for instance, is the 
following, in the Collect for the 4th Sunday after Easter: the 
Latin was “ qui fidelium mentes unius efficis voluntatis." This 
was at first literally rendered in our own, as we find it in the 
Scotch Prayer Book, as follows ; “ who makest the minds of Thy 
“ faithful people to be of one will.” In the Review of the Liturgy 
in the year 1663, this was altered to “ who alone canst order the 
“ unruly wills and affections of sinful men.” Here a prayer for 
love among faithful sons becomes imperceptibly one for ordering 
the unruly affections of sinful mankind. 

If there is any force in this omission of the word “fdelium,” 
there is the same in the frequent incidental adoption of that of 
“ servant.” In the Collect for the 3d Sunday in Lent the term 
“ humilium;” that of “ supplicantium,” in that for the 10th after 
Trinity ; in that of the 5th after Easter “ supplicibus tuis;” and 
also in the daily Collect for grace that of “ supplices tuos,” are all 
rendered “ humble servants,” though the Latin is in other respects 
for the most part closely translated. In the 13th after Trinity 
the expression was “ ut ad promissiones tttas sine offensione cur- 
“ ramus.” It was literally preserved in the expression, “ that we 
“ running to Thy promises may he made partakers of Thy heavenly 
“ treasure and in the Scotch, “ that we may so run to Thy hea- 
“ venly promises that we fail not finally to attain the same." In 
1662 the words were introduced “ that we may so faithfully serve 
“ Thee.” And, again, in the Litany, “ O God, merciful Father,” 
the words “ we Thy servants,” are entirely introduced into the 
translation in the Collect. 

The same tendency may be traced through other changes, at 
first sight even apparently more trifiing, as where in the Collect 
for Ascension Day the words are inserted “ that we may thither 
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“ ascend," in the origioal it is only that we n»y dweB in mind in 
heavenly places, “ merde in coelestibus habitemus." It will be 
seen, that the prayer is, as it were, from a lower station; the 
ancient form, that we may continue to dwell in those heavenly 
places to which we have already arrived by baptismal privilege : 
the later, that we may arise as from an inferior state. In like manner 
it*is curious to observe, that in the Collect for the 20th Sunday 
after Trinity, the word “ liberis mentibus,” in both of Edward’s 
books “ with free hearts," becomes in the last Review *, “ cheer- 
“ fully,” where the idea of freedom is lost. 

With regard to the word “ servant,” it may be said that this 
term is more congenial to our language, or to the sober temper 
of our nation ; but even were it so, (and perhaps similar reasons 
might be found for explaining the whole effect which is here 
traced,) yet such remarks only refer to secondary causes, and do' 
not touch the main argument, that there is a Providential purpose 
to place us in this position. Nor, indeed, can they be attributed 
to any puritanical influences studiously assuming the tone of hu¬ 
mility ; but the contrary. Indeed, it is curious to observe, from 

• On this occasion, and on the previous Sunday, an allusion to the Gospel or 
Epistle for the day appears lost by the verbal alteration. The word “free 
heart)" seems to have a reference to those worldly hindrances and entanglements 
which the Gospel speaks of. In the Collect for the 19th Sunday after Trinity 
the words “ the working of Thy mercy," or “ the operation of Thy mercy," ap¬ 
pear to refer to the miracle narrated in the Gospel for the day; it was altered at 
the last Review to “ Thy Holy Spirit." It might be remarked, in many more of 
the Collects, that where verbal alterations have taken place in translating them 
from the Latin for the sake of improving the expression, that the reference to the 
Gospel (or the Epistle) is not so evident as it was in the original: thus on the 4th 
Sunday after the Epiphany the allusion to the Gospel is palpable in the Latin. 
And that this reference is not imaginary is evident from a similar reference on the 
previous and following Sundays; “ stretchforthThyright hand, help and defend u^‘ 
in the Collect obviously alludes to “ Jesos put forth His hand and touched him” 
in the Gospel for that day. On the 6th after Epiphany the word “rouuiamur” 
more distinctly refers to the “ enemy ” who sowed the tares, than the word 
“ defend." Sometimes the reference is so much on the surface, that it is neces¬ 
sarily perceived, as “ the leading of a star” on the Epiphany. On the Sexage- 
sima Sunday there are two Latin forms which appear to refer to the. Gospel, 
which reference is lost in the English. 
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Hooker, that “abjection of mind,” and this very term “ser- 
" viiity” is one of the charges which the Puritans brought*against 
,^he Prayer Book. Alluding to two Collects, the one for the 12th 
Sunday after Trinity, and the other a prayer after the Offertory, 
similar to it’, the words of Cartwright are — “This request 
“ carrieth with it still the note of the Popish servile fear, and 
“ savoureth not of that confidence and reverent familiarity that 
“ the children of God have through Christ with their Heavenly 
“ Father.” And yet from the instances already adduced iq this 
Qreatise, it would seem that this “ note of servile fear” is one pe* 
culiarly our own, as differing from the forms of prayer which we 
have in common with the Church of Rome ’. 

7. Commencement of our Liturgy. 

This subject of the Collects must be again resumed to set 
forth another view which will, also, I think, do much by the way 
to confirpi and establish the present one. Perhaps enough has 
been said to afford us a clue to the spirit of these changes, a spirit 
not appearing so much on the surface as to imply purpose in the 
agents, yet on enquiry so manifesting itself as clearly to indi¬ 
cate a secret tendency one way. With the clue thus furnished 
let us take up the Prayer Book. 

We find on opening it that it commences in a manper perfectly 
different from any of the liturgical books immediately preceding 
it, those of Sarum, York, and Hereford, to which we may also 
add the First Book of Edward the Sixth. All these commence, 
I believe, with the Lord’s Prayer, and from thence proceed to 
the Creed. Instead of this we have the Sentences, the Exhor¬ 
tation, the Confession, and the Absolution, preceding that Prayer. 
And all and each of these points, in the place which they hold, 
are so little analogous to other Liturgies, that they may be consi¬ 
dered peculiarly characteristic of our own. 

> The I2th Collect after Trinity was then a literal translation from the Latin. 
** Vi dimittoi qua conscientia metuitf et adjicias qua oratio non prasumity* 
** giving unto us (hat, that our prayer dare not presume to (ssh, through Jesus 
** Christ owr Lord** 

* See Hooker, b. v. c. xlvii. and note, Keble’s edition* 
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Now, the Lord’s Prayer is well known to have' been always 
considered as especially the “ Prayer of the faithful,” the peculiar 
inheritance of sons. So much so, that in Primitive Liturgies 
is supposed not •to have been used openly, as their assemblies 
were resorted to by the Catechumens and others unbaptized, who, 
not having received the adoption, could not of course approach 
God as a Father It is thought that their prayers usually 
began with a Psalm. This objection to the public use of the 
Lord’s prayer was of course done away with, when the world 
became Christian. And it afterwards occupied the first place in 
the Breviaries. The position therefore that it holds with us 
speaks an emphatic language, as connected with the portions of 
the service which precede it, which are calculated to serve, as it 
were, for spiritual ablutions, preparatory to our being allowed to 
approach God with that filial prayer. 

Each of the preceding parts of our worship is of this character. 
First of all, the Sentences. Fault is found with them for this 
very peculiarity; it is said that they go back to the Law, rather 
than abound in the privileges of the Gospel. They are calls to 
Repentance, or deep professions of Repentance throughout; three 
of them are from the most penitential of the Psalms (the 51st). 
And in fact they not only adopt the language of the Law and of 
the Baptist, the Preacher of Repentance, but the very words of 
the returning prodigal: “ I will arise, and go to my Father, and 
“ will say unto Him, Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
“ before Thee, and am no more worthy to he called Thy Son,” and 
proceed in the same profession of humiliation, “ Enter not into 
“judgment with Thy servant, 0 Lord.” 

This character (which also pervades the sentences in the Scotch 
Prayer Book, though they are themselves different) will appear 
more strongly by looking at the American Prayer Book. Though 
the members of that Church have adopted our prefatory sen¬ 
tences, yet they have prefixed three additional ones of their own, 
which seem quite to lose sight of this bearing on the Confession, 

‘ In Edward’s first Book, where the Lord’s prayer preceded the Communion, 
it was introduced by the expression, that using it according to Christ’s com¬ 
mand, “ we are bold to say** 

VOL. V. —8C. c 
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and are of another tone ; the first of these is, “^jtbe Lord is in 
“ His holy temple ; let all the earth keep silence before Him 
ft'he next from Mai. i. 11, “ From the rising of the sun even 
“ unto the going down of the same. My name shSll be great among 
'* the Gentiles ; and in every place incense shall be offered unto 
“ My name and a pure offering: for My name shall be great among 
“ the Heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts and the third, “ Let the 

“ words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be alway 
“ acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Re- 
“ deemer 

Now these texts of Scripture in our Prayer Book are followed 
by the Exhortation, which, it is needless to observe, is of the same 
character, viz. that of a call to repentance. Indeed, how much 
exhortation and such appeals indicate a low and decayed state, 
as the natural remedies for it, will appear from the great tendency 
to Sermons since the Reformation. At the same time it should be 
observed, in the words “ of one whose sentiments are ever to be 
remembered with affectionate esteem, that such passionate appeals 
to the feelings, as these often are, would not be so objectionable 
in themselves, if they were given outside the Church, and not 
allowed to occupy the place of Religious Worship. 

We then come to the Confession. It is needless to show how 
deeply it is pervaded with this penitential tone. It appears new 
in itself, and also new in this place in the service, in which it is 
not supported by much authority in antiquity, excepting perhaps 
a passage referred to by Bishop Sparrow, and other ritualists, 
from St. Basil, professing it to be their custom to begin with 
Confession. May we not trust that these strong words of pre¬ 
paratory humiliation are put into our mouths by Him who spake 
the same language in His Church of old, under circumstances 
not dissimilar to our own ? For it may be observed, that in the 
time of the captivity, and in the return from it, the prayers of 
Daniel, of Ezra, and of Nehemiah, in behalf of their people, begin 
with a Confession, the very words of which might be put into 
our mouths at the Reformation. And these Prayers of humiliation 

' Hab. ii. 20. “ Ps. xix. 14. ’ The late Mr. Fronde. 

• See Mr. Palmer, vol. i. p. 213. Antiquities of the English Ritual. 
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may be contrasted with that of Solomon, which commences with 
blessing and thanksgiving. 

But there is still something wanting before we are allowed tA 
approach God with the Christian’s Prayer, and to use the language 
of the spirit of adoption ; and this is the Absolution. A more 
merciful provision, than that it should have been preserved and 
occupied this place, can scarce be conceived. 

Such a commencement therefore may prove the characteristic 
of our Church, as expressive of the position in which God has 
placed us. It might be said that these introductory parts were 
insertions in the 2nd Book of Edward, by the intervention of 
foreigners, who, having shorn and left us bare of so much that is 
holy and valuable, have necessarily put us into a degraded condi¬ 
tion. But it must be remembered, that our object is to divest 
ourselves of the consideration of secondary agents ; to drop all 
consideration of individuals, as such, is the peculiar jtrivilege and 
duty of all true members of the Catholic Church. Such depri¬ 
vations were doubtless judicial; but it may be shown hereafter, 
how overruling mercies blend with those judgments, frustrating 
the designs of men; and our purpose is to trace indications of 
our peculiar dispensation beyond the influences or intention of 
any set of persons. 

8. The general tone and spirit of our Prayer Book. 

The next point which may be observed, as showing the differ¬ 
ence which pervades our own Prayer Book, is a certain spirit, 
which characterizes the whole tenor of it. We cannot look into 
Breviaries and Missals without observing their high choral tone 
in distinction from our own. To advert to particulars ; we 
have the ancient Kuptt iXtriaov, but have not the Hallelujahs ; 
which indeed, in the solemn accents of the ancient Hebrew form, 
are so frequent in other Churches, that they remind one of the 
high evangelical promises alluded to in the Apocrypha, “ The 
“ streets of Jerusalem shall be paved with beryl,—and all her 
“ streets shall say Allelujah*.” The Introitus, or Psalm introducing 


* Tobit xiii. 12. 

c 2 
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the Communion, we have lost. The Hosannah, at the end of the 
Trisagion, the Gloria Deo at the Gospel (excepting as observed by 
traditionary use), are omitted. In king Edward’s first book were 
the words in the Communion, “ Let us keep a joyful and ho^-' 
“ Feast with the Lord these find no place in ours'. But we 
have a penitential responsory on having broken each of the Com¬ 
mandments, and a peculiar prayer of humiliation as unworthy 
“ to gather up the crumbs under the table." We have indeed the 
Gloria in excelsis, but removed to the Post-Communion, and 
usually said kneeling. Add to this, that we are even to this day 
without Canonical Hymns, notwithstanding all efforts to obtain 
them; but instead of Psalms “ and Spiritual Songs, even our 
Thanksgiving assumes the shape, and soon falls into the language 
of Prayer: like them of old in a condition in some degree ana¬ 
logous to our own, “ we sit down and weep, when we remember 
“ thee, O Sion ; as for our harps, we hang them up upon the trees 
“ that are therein.” Of the few hymns which we have at the end 
of the version of the Psalms, one is “ the humble suit of a sin¬ 
ner,” and two are “ the lamentations of a sinner.” With such a 
beautiful and touching adaptation to our position does the silence 
and the language of our Liturgy seem to conspire, all brought 
about by the influence of that unseen Hand, that changes night 
into day and summer into winter, by an imperceptible process that 

' The Service for Easter Day in Edward the Vlth’s first Book commenced 
with a high and triumphant anthem, appointed to be used “ afore matins,” 
with repeated Hallelujahs. This anthem is indeed retained on that day, but 
instead of ushering in the Service, it is used for the 95th Psalm, and has two 
verses prefixed to it, as they now stand in the nature of warning, viz., of keep¬ 
ing the Feast “ with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth** 

* With regard to the daily appointed Psalms, it is not the case that the quantity 
of Psalms read in our own Church is less than that in any other, the quantity of 
the other parts of Holy Scripture (i. c. for doctrine and admonition), which are 
read continuously, more than in any other. The entire Psalter in the Roman and 
Parisian Breviaries is read through in a week ; in our own it serves for a month, 
it is also curious to observe, that in the Breviaries the Lectios from Scripture 
and the Fathers occur in the Noctums or Night services; the Hymns in those 
for the Day. For night may of course be considered, when compared with the 
day, as the house (or season) of Mourning. 
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none can mark. The roll put into our hand has lamentation 
written on it. “ Praise,” aays the Son of Sirach, “ is not seemly in 
“ the mouth of a sinner, for it was not sent him of the Lord'.” 

Again, from the Prayer “ for the Church militant,” we have 
excluded the more solemn commendation to God, and Prayer for 
the Dead ; this is a moving thought, for may we not venture to 
consider it in this light, that we are by this exclusion, as it were, 
in some degree disunited from the purer communion of those 
leparted Saints who are now with Christ, as if scarce worthy to 
profess ourselves one with them ? For the dead who are the 
objects of prayer are such as are considered in a state of compa¬ 
rative if not complete blessedness ; to pray for such in any con¬ 
dition, and for their perfection, is the privilege of saints rather 
than the '-tfiee of servants. And in the Prayer of Oblation, the 
beautiful mention of Angelic ministries, as bearingour supplications 
into the presence of the Divine Majesty, is lost: as if thereby (to 
follow the former train of reflection) we were not to be considered 
meet to be of that sacred society, who are “ come to the Mount 
“ Sion,” to “ the innumerable company of angels,” any more than 
to that of “ the spirits of just men made perfect'.” But instead 
of these—the higher and more inspiring commeraorationof the 
spirits of the blessed, and the mention of good angels,—we have 
introduced into our offices an awful service of “ Commination” to 
the living; and in it an appeal, combining the most fearful denun¬ 
ciations to be found in Scripture, forming an office peculiar to 
ourselves 

Moreover, other churches have had their Litanies in times of 
public calamitywhen “God’s wrath lies hard upon them;” 

* Ecclus. XV. 9. 

* And yet the silence, or rather the slight and touching mention of these sub¬ 
jects, is perhaps the most becoming expression of humiliation that could be made 
after the great abuse of such prayers. 

* In the first Book of Edward this service was appointed for Ash Wednesday, 
in the second it is added in the Rubric “ to be used divers times in the year 
this Rubric, and that which now stands, produce no practical difierence, yet tend 
more to diffuse the spirit of it into the Church, as a characteristic. 

* “ These Litanies were at first composed by the Fathers in the primitive 
“ Church, solemnly to be used for the appeasing of Con’s wrath in public evils.” 
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but to us our own is given as our weekly, nay our almost daily 
food. And not only so, but it has come to be that of our Sun¬ 
days also; for it is remarkable, that it was first appointed only 
for the Wednesday and Friday. How much this contributes to 
the tendencies alluded to is very evident, in that it infuses so 
strongly penitential a tone into the Sunday itself. But no inten¬ 
tion of this kind is attributed tO||^hose who introduced it, but only 
that of a more solemn’service *. And the Litany itself, if it differs 
from former supplications of the kind, it is in this, that it appears 
to be a combination of every most moving petition, and a de¬ 
precation of every evil of body and mind to which guilty sinners 
are subject, and penitent sinners are brought to the sense of. 
This peculiar ijOog of our own Church will be seen by a re¬ 
ference to the American. For the most part adhering to our 
own Prayer Book (excepting in the Communion Service, which 
is more primitive,) it will sometimes, by the mere influence of its 
own inherent difference of spirit, or led by the tendencies of later 
times, as it were inconsiderately, start aside from its parent’s 
hand. We find, by a slight direction inserted before the Kvpu 
tXr'jjo-ov, that the most moving part of the Litany from thence 
to the prayer, “ fVe humbly beseech Thee," may be omitted at 
the discretion of the minister. 

Another trifling circumstance may be noticed. Every body 

And further on, “ they were afterwards augmented by Gregory the Great, Bishop 
of Rome, in whose time there was much affliction and troubi;* throughout the 
“ world," Hooker, quoted by Bishop Cosins on the Litany. 

* How expressive of this change in our condition is our custom of kneeling 
on Sunday instead of standing, as thec.ncient Church used to do on that day, and 
through the baptismal season from Easter to Pentecost. This custom we have left 
off with the white baptismal robes. Add to which, the remarkable tendency in 
this country to hold Sunday in something of the spirit of a Fast. It might be 
supposed, indeed, that this is owing to the neglect of the weekly Fast, for if reli¬ 
gion is only solemnly thought of on one day in the week, that day must be a day 
of mourning; and they who are not buried with Christ in His death. He raises 
not to the joy of His resurrection. But even this is not sullicient to account for 
it. Is it not the case in Germany, that Sunday is a day of festal rejoicing, though 
they keep no day of humiliation ? These remarks on the Sunday are the more 
important, as it is the Sunday which gives the tone and character to our religion. 
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must have observed, how much the short prayer to be used 
after the occasional prayers, which speaks of our “ being tied 
“ and bound by the chain of our sins,” is of this penitential cha¬ 
racter. But observe, how it has crept, as it were, imperceptibly 
into its present position. It was first only to be used after the 
prayer in 'public sickness, on an occasion, that is, of public humi¬ 
liation : but now it almost occupies a place in the general ser¬ 
vice, as coming after the Ember Prayers and others. 


y. The Sunday Lessons. 

The ne.xt point which comes before us is that of the Sunday 
Lessons, and on this subject it will be sufficient to adduce the 
testimony of the “ Tract for the Times” (No. 13). In this the 
writer considers that there is a general principle, if not intended 
yet at all events evidenced by the selection, as running through 
it, and a .key to which may be found in the 95th I’sahn. It i.s 
curious tci find that the American Prayer Book actually omits 
the latter part of this Psalm, which the writer considers as so 
expressive in implying this lesson. This general princijde al¬ 
luded to he shows to be one of admonition, by setting before us 
the conduct of God's people of old, and God’s dealings with 
them : “ that amidst the daily experience we have of Christians 
“ behaving so very differently from what one should expect ii 
"priori in God’s elect, unworthy Christians might discern them- 
“ selves, by anticipation, in the faithless demeanour of the 
“ Jews.” Now, what is this but to remind us that we, like the 
Jews, have fallen back from our privileges, and that if we do 
not take heed we shall forfeit the final inheritance also ? For 
it may be observed, that it is the analogy of the Jewish nation 
which arrests our attention to the fact, and explains to us 
the later appearances of Christianity as states of degradation. 

And may not the compression of the seven canonical Hours 
into our two daily services be considered also of this character ? 
The Psalmist, indeed, though a Jew, in the state of a servant, 
yet speaking in the Spirit, anticipates the privileges and language 
of a son, when he says, “ Seven times a day do I praise Thee 
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but we, as if having lost the glad spirit of adoption, which such 
frequent worship would imply, have come to nothing more than 
the morning and evening sacrifice of the Jew. Or, if the Litany 
be considered as a distinct service, to the three times a day of 
the Jews’ public prayers observed by Daniel and David. By the 
which change, that which had more the character of a sponta¬ 
neous and free offering, as of^e son who was “always with" 
his Father, becomes more like the forced returns of a servant, 
and an appointed task'. 

10. Changes in the Rubric. 

To pass from the matter of our Services themselves, there is a 
circumstance in the Rubric which will serve as a Comment on 
these changes in the Prayers. 

In the time of Edward the Sixth, and sanctioned by his First 
Book, it seems to have been the custom for the Prayers to be 
said by the priest in the chancel, turning to the East. Although 
this was discontinued in the Second Book (where the Rubric 
spoke of the place where the people could best hear), during the 

’ In the daily prayers there are two peculiarities of our own Church, the one 
is the position which the prayer for the King occupies before that for the Church; 
we cannot, humanly speaking, approve of such an anomaly. But may we not 
perceive in it some design of warning or otherwise? Is it a witness to ourselves 
of that leaven which has pervaded the Church, and the evil consequences of 
which we are experiencing, in an Erastian preference of the State to the Church, 
a badge of the servitude which we have taken on ourselves for want of confidence 
in God, and looking to the temporal power ? Or is it not, on the other hand, a 
warning against that disobedience to authority which has so much infected this 
nation, and the first indication of the temper of disobedience to God, and there¬ 
fore set first as the foundation of natural piety ? The next circumstance is the 
Prayer for the Parliament, which is, of course, unprecedented. It is remarkable 
that, at the time of its being first issued, and ever since, the Parliament has been 
more or less the enemy of God’s Church, and exercising an indirect control over 
it. And yet to pray for them, under such circumstances, is of Divine command, 
and perhaps the strictest parallel to it will be found in the case of the Israelites 
(Jer. xxix. 7), “ Seek the peace of the city whither I have caused you to be 
“ carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it; for in the peace thereof 
“ shall ye have peace.” This may be applied to both circumstances alluded to. 
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year and a half of its duration, it seems to have been partially 
restored by that of Elizabeth, which prescribes “ the accustomed 
place of the church, chapel, or chancel,” which accustomed place 
cannot, one would think, allude to that of King Edward’s Second 
Book, as a year and a half before the intervening reign of Mary 
could not of course then be the accustomed place’. But to this 
it was added, “ except it be othertjjse appointed by the Ordinary.” 
Whatever the Rubric may have originally intended, the Morn¬ 
ing and Evening Prayer seems gradually to have passed from 
the chancel to the outer church. In Bishop Sparrow’s “ Ra- 
“ tionale,” and a note there quoted of Bishop Andrews, the middle 
of the church is spoken of as the place for the Litany. What¬ 
ever may have occasioned it, the fact itself may serve as a prac¬ 
tical illustration of what has been said on the substance of the 
prayers. That we seem thereby gently thrust as it were aside, 
and put otf from a nearer approach to the Altar, bid to stand off 
awhile, and take the lower place, the position of suppliants, at 
the entrance of the chancel, and to “weep between the porch 
“ and the altar.” 

It may be noticed that this proceeding typifies, as it were, by 
external act, another circumstance of our spiritual condition. 
The mystical interpretations of Holy Scripture are spoken of by 
the Fathers as the peculiar privilege of sons, as the inner temple 
of sacred writ, the holier place. In the Breviaries, such spiritual 
and deep meanings are much brought before us by the verses 
which are made to answer each other in the responses, and in 
the lessons from the Fathers. But by our own church they seem 
scarcely at all openly taught or recognised ; perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of it may be found in the penitential con¬ 
fessions attached to the reading of each of the commandments as 
broken, which, of course, must apply to the interior sense as 
explained by the Catechism : and indeed in the Rubric in the 

I It is mentioned by Bishop Burnet, that among six Articles discussed by the 
House of Commons, in the reign of Elisabeth, against the established usages, 
the first was against Saints’ days, the second against turning to the east, the 
third against the use of the Cross at baptism. These three were therefore at 
that time considered in the same light. Burnet’s Hist. Ref. part iii. book vi. 
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Scotch Prayer Book, it is said distinctly “ according to the mysti¬ 
cal interpretation.” In both of .these cases we are set afar off, 
but yet allowed to draw near, not prohibited from doing so; and 
indeed it is to be observed that in almost all the subjects that this 
view embraces, we are not actually excluded from the higher 
privileges, so much as that they are quietly withdrawn from our 
sight. And it may be perceived that, through them all, though 
we have put into our mouths the expressions of servants, yet the 
language of mercy is ever breaking forth, which, though we 
come as servants, is ready to receive us as sons. “ Is Ephraim 
“ my dear son ? is he a pleasant child ? for after I spake against 
“ him, I do earnestly remember him still.” 

In speaking of the Rubric, the substitution of the terra “ Table," 
"Holy Table,” and in the Scotch of God’s Board,” for that of 
“ Altar,” which is in Edward’s First Book (as well as “ God’s 
Board,”) is a strong instance of this our judicial humiliation. For 
what is it .but to say that the higher mysteries which this word 
“ Altar,” represents are,—not taken away from us (jui) yhoiro), 
—but partially withdrawn from view; and doubtless, therefore, 
lost to many who “consider not the Lord’s body.” To the 
participation, indeed, which the word “ Table" implies, all are 
admitted, but the oblation which the term “ Altar” indicates is 
more removed. Thus they are received at “ God’s board” in¬ 
deed, but not made so sensible of the presence of Him who 
admits them as His guests; and therefore, as the Jews of old, 
receive not equally the benefits of His presence. Such a loss is, 
therefore, doubtless a great one, which withholds the Altar from 
our due acknowledgment: but who reads not in this the visitation 
upon children’s children of the sacrilegious pollution it has 
undergone in this country! But still, as observed before, mercy 
is mixed with judgment, and the case so stands with us that it 
says, “ He that can receive it, let him receive it.” A great 
privilege, when it is considered that by the last Review, and the 
insertion of the word “ oblations," we have that which prophets 
and kings have desired to see, what King Charles the First and 
Bishop Andrews had not. And perhaps what was made the 
subject of Bishop Andrews’ prayer, when for the Church of 
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England his supplication was that “ its deficiencies should be 
restoredAnd with regard to the Oblation itself, is not the case 
significative of our position 2 for it is not that no Oblation is made, 
for we pray that “ our oblations” may be accepted, but that the 
oblation is made in silence. Is not this silence expressive ? May it 
not be considered eloquently significative, more than any words, 
of our condition, that the higher part of the service, which looks 
more like the privilege of sons, is performed in humiliation and 
silence * ? In the First Book, when the elements were placed on 
the Altar, the priest was to say the lauds and anthem. 

11. Omission of anointing at Baptism and Confirmation. 

There is another circumstance now to be observed, of more 
importance than any which have been hitherto considered, the 
entire omission of the use of oil at baptism and confirmation. 
The practice on both of these occasions appears to have been 
primitive, universal, and, possibly, apostolical. In the First 
Book of Edward, it was appointed that the white vesture or 
chrism should be put on the child baptized with these words : 

“ Take this white vesture as a token of the innocency, which by 
“ God’s grace in this holy sacrament of baptism is given unto 
“ Thee." 


See Bishop Andrews’ Devotions. For the second day. Intercession. 
In behalf of the Catholic Church, 

For her establishment and increase. 

“ In behalf of the Eastern^ 

For her freedom and union. 


“ In behalf of the Western, 

For her restoration and peace. 

“ In behalf of the British, 

That her deficiencies may he supplied, 

And that what remains in her may be confirmed. 

WQtTTaviKi}g, 

kmBiopQwaeitiQ Xtnrovroiv 
iTTtCTrjpi^etoQ \oi-7rtSv 
^ 4n the Saruin Missal we find prayers said in secret on the Oblation, in the 
Roman Missal the Rubric says ** oblationc facta dicuntur orationcs secreta.*' 


* ev avry. 
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After the above the priest was to anoint the head of the 
infant, saying— 

"Almighty God, the Father of mr Lord Jesus Christ, tvho 
“ huh regenerated Thee hy mater, and the Hoty Ghost, and hath 
“given unto thee remission of all thy sins. He vouchsafe to 
“ anoint thee niith the unction of His Holy Spirit, and bring thee 
“ to the inheritance of everlasting life 

It is probable that this anointing after Baptism was considered 
as preparatory to Confirmation, so as to supply the place of that 
anointing. And in the service for Confirmation there was a 
prayer that seemed to allude to this external anointing, in which 
it is said, “ Confirm and strengthen them with the inward unction 
of the Holy Ghost, mercifully unto everlasting life Amen.” 

Now it does not appear that even Bucer himself attempted to 
deny the ancient authority of this practice, though indeed he 
appears to have had but little real reverence for antiquity, but 
the ground for his having this practice rejected is, “ because he 
“ thought they (i. e. the chrism and anointing,) carried more 
“ show of regard and reverence to the mysteries of our religion 
“ than men really retained.” 

Now, if it be allowed that there is the strongest Church autho¬ 
rity for the use of this significative emblem and also that in 
Christianity there is no such thing as a merely external and signi¬ 
ficative rite without being in some degree sacramental also ; if it 
be also the case, that if a custom is found to be primitive, it can 
hardly be conceived, with any deference to the piety of those 
ages, but that it must have been apostolical : if we consider, 
moreover, the little likelihood that Apostles would have invented 
any thing of a sacramental nature of themselves ; if, moreover, 

I See Wheatley, page 382. • Wheatley, p. 344. 

^ Among the Records at the end of Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, are given 
the answers of the Bishops and Divines at the Reformation to the questions put 
them, on this point of confirmation cum Chrismate/’ These are curious and 
well worth consulting. Many of them confirm the traditionary authority of 
anointing, t|iough it was not immediately the point referred to, the question being 
whether it be found in Scripture. Nor indeed do any appear to den^ the 
antiquity of the usage. 
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we call to mind the typical signification of oil in Scripture, so 
exceedingly high and holy, and the occasions of its use, viz. in 
separating from others the most elevated stations which prefigured 
the Messiah ; in its typical use applied (not as baptism admi¬ 
nistered to conforming heathens, but) to Prophets, Priests, and 
Kings of the sacred people.—When we consider these things, 
surely no one can say the greatness of the gifts which are here 
withdrawn ; how much we have thereby fallen from the high 
appellations of “ a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
“ people and we have together with it lost the white robe of 
baptism. The essentials, indeed, are not touched, but they are 
things of this kind which we have lost. The lessons of humilia¬ 
tion, of being “ buried and crucified with Christ,” it may be 
shown hereafter we have still retained. We may still act up to 
our lower dispensation, and have privileges restored on our 
repentance ; but we cannot expect or wish it, I think, without. 
“ He that now goeth on his way weeping, and beareth good seed, 
“ shall doubtless come again with joy, and bear his sheaves with 
“ him.” 


12. Changes in the Visitation of the Sick. 

There are three Omissions in the office for the “ Visitation” of 
the sick since Edward’s First Book, which seem to me capable of 
the same construction as illustrative of the last subject; and per¬ 
haps not more so in themselves than in the reasons by which their 
disuse is generally supported by our English Ritualists. The 
first is the practice of Anointing the sick, if he required it. There 
is, I believe, no mention of this custom during the first centuries. 
But the ground on which its disuse is generally maintained is, 
that it applied, as mentioned by St. James, to miraculous cures, 
and therefore is not suitable to our days. Here therefore a 
broad line of distinction is drawn, between miraculous cures, and 
those to be now expected, as if we were not in a state to receive 
what our forefathers did. Can this be warranted, except on 
the supposition that the faith required must be of this lower and 
ordinary kind ? That the “ grain of mustard seed,” which is now 
borne by the tree whose branches fill the earth, is not of the 
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quality of the first seed, which had the promise that it should 
“ remove mountains.” The next is a trivial omission, but of the 
same character. In the first of Edward there was this prayer for 
the sick : 

“ Visit him, 0 Lord, as Thou didst Peter’s wife’s mother, and 
“ the captain’s servant; and as Thou didst preserve Toby and 
“ Sarah by Thine angel from danger, so restore unto this sick 
“ person his former health, if it be Thy will.” The rejection of 
this prayer, it is worthy of observation, is usually approved of 
for the same reasons, that it refers to miraculous cures not to be 
now expected. 

The other alteration is one apparently still more slight, but not 
unimportant, as bearing on this principle; in the last Review, 
(in the year 1862), the four last verses of the 71st Psalm, which 
is used in “ the Visitation,” are omitted. The grounds of this 
alteration are, that the psalm then turns to one of thanks¬ 
giving, beginning with this verse— 

“ O what great troubles and adversities hast Thou shewed me, 
“ yet didst Thou turn again, and refresh me, and broughtest me 
“ from the deep of the earth again.” But it is observable, that 
most of the Psalms written under the pressure of affliction do 
thus turn from deprecation to thanksgiving. And what is this 
slight omission ? Surely it may be considered as a silent and 
undesigned expression of misgiving respecting the existence of that 
faith required for the promise of prayer. For the promise is not 
future only, but present,—“ Wliatsoever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” (St. 
Mark xi. 24.) Another alteration is, that this office did begin 
with a Psalm, the 143d, but now with a Litany. We allow that 
these are not important changes in themselves, but it is not un¬ 
important to notice that, wherever we find changes, they should 
speak to the same effect. 

13. Concluding Remarks. 

In all these things we have no reason surely to complain of the 
judicial withholdings of privileges, but to lament our unfittess to 
receive them; the fact is, our “ iniquities have separated between 
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“ us and our God.” “ Our sins have withholden good things 
“ from us.” The essentials of a Church we have by many merciful 
interpositions still preserved to us; they are only matters denoting 
the highest privileges, royal gifts, that are withdrawn : the two 
Sacraments are retained on the very ground of their being essen¬ 
tially “necessary to salvation we have the body and blood of 
Christ, “ the strengthening and refreshing of our souls we 
have “ bread to strengthen man’s heart,” “ and wine that maketh 
“ glad the heart of man,” but have not the “ oil to make him a 
“ cheerful countenance ',”such outward demonstration of joy being 
for faithful sons, for “ the royal priesthood,*^ and not for such 
as we. 

If we may judge at all from the Almighty’s former dispensa¬ 
tions with mankind, may we not suppose that this may be the case 
in the scheme (to speak reverently,) of redemption, viz. that as 
with individuals, so also with Churches, there are different degrees 
of grace according to the use of former gifts, as there are different 
mansions of glory hereafter ? Though doubtless in the last and 
lowest dispensation, it may be true of individuals that the last 
may be first, and the first (i. e. in privileges), the last (i. e. in 
final acceptance). 

I cannot better explain these various positions in which Churches 
stand with regard to the Divine gifts, than by adopting for illus¬ 
tration an expression of Origen’s respecting individuals. He 
seems to imagine, that each person has a guardian Angel assigned 
to him, but that if he shows himself unworthy of his heavenly 
guide, he is consigned to the care of an inferior Angel; but 
that on the contrary, if found worthy, he has a still higher and 
better guide given to be with him ; and that this continues to be 
the case through life. This may illustrate what I mean by the 
case of Churches. No one can doubt but that we have been, 
if we are not now, on the very point of being committed as a 
Church, to an Angel, so to say, of far less and lower privileges. 
For what was said by Bucer of the use of anointing, might 

almost be applied now to the two Sacraments, viz. that though 

« 

* “ The oil o{gladness,’’ Ps. xlv. ti; Heb. i. 9. 
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lie doubted not the Catholic practice, nor th^edification if re* 
ceived with reverence, yet such reverence t^eceive them as 
spiritual gifts was lost. To our own,Church, therefore, in the 
mysterious fulness of Divine truth, the warning may be given, 
which was said to Israel of old : 

“ Behold, I send an Angel before thee, to keep theein the way, 
“ and to bring thee to the place which I have prepared. Beware 
“ of Him, and obey His voice; provoke Him not: for he 
*' will not pardon your transgressions, for My name is in Him.” 
(Exod. xxiii. SO, ;i.) 



PART 11. 


LESSONS OF OBEDIENCE INTRODDCED INTO OUE LITUEOY. 

1. Recapitulation of the general point of view in which the subject 
is treated. 

Befoee again entering upon the particulu consideration of 
this subject, it will be expedient to keep i *mind the point oi 
view in which it has been our object to look upon the whole of 
the question. It must be remembered that nothing is said in 
approbation, or in censure, of these alterations. Some might be 
disposed to think that the changes in the second Book of King 
Edward, brought about through the advice and influence (though, 
perhaps, not the open instrumentality) of foreigners, were opposed 
to the spirit of the previous declaration intended against Rome, 
that each Church was to regulate its own internal affairs ; that it 
had not so much the free and spontaneous concurrence of the 
Church itself; and that therefore this Book had not the high 
sanction of the former. Or it might be supposed that any inno¬ 
vation at all on the ancient forms of worship savoured of irreve¬ 
rence, for it is written, “Remove not the ancient landmarks 
“ which thy fathers have set,” and that it therefore endangered 
the Church’s forfeiting the blessing attached to the fifth command¬ 
ment, jjyhich^roraises tl^ strength of earthly inheritance to honour 
paid to*p«9%nts ; for it is a kind of parental authority #hich sacred 
antiquity"claims over us. It is an easy matter now to think thus; 
but, considering the state of the times, it should rather be ever 
remembered as the interference of a most merciful Providence 
that any thing ancient was retained through those convulsions. 
The reverence for antiquity which guided our alterations was the 
admiration of foreigners. This Grotius remarks in terras of 
praise: and Casaubon ' % ijnd Bucer himself could not but approve 

1 “ t^faglia vides qUam ben* p»cesserit dogmatum noxiorum repurgatio; hac 
“ maxime de causd, quod qui id sanctissimum negotiumprocurandnin suacipere, 

VOL. V.—86. D 
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the first Book as agreeable to primitive usage aamrell as to Scrip¬ 
ture *. Add to which, the corrupt innovations which had been 
inserted into the ancient worship, rendered some change not only 
excusable but necessary, and occasioned at that period a great 
difficulty in ascertaining what was clearly Catholic. There was 
not, as abroad, the hand of Uzza; not unauthorized instruments 
raised to support the ark of God ; but it was ever, as it moved 
from place to place, in the keeping of the Priest and the Levite. 
If therefore the work were necessary, and if in the fabrication of 
the material tabel^acle, in which the Aljiiohtt was pleased to 
dwell. He called the workmen “ by name," and “ filled them with 


" nihil admiserint ntmi, nihil mi; sed ad meliora secula intentam habuere oculo- 
“ rum aciem.” Grotii Epist. ad Joan. Corvinum. 

“ Si me' coniectura non fallit, totins Reformationis pars integerrima est in 
** Angll^l i ubi» cum studio veritatU) viget studium antiquitatis: quam certi 
** homines dum spernunt, in laqueos se inducent, unde, nisi mendacio, exuere se 
** nequeunt.^ Isaac Casaubon. Ep. Claud. Salmasio, quoted by Bishop Jebb, 
Practical Theology, p. 37* 

* The first committee of Bishops and Divines in the first year of King Ed¬ 
ward VI. was appointed to compose ** an uniform mode of Communion according 
** to the rules of Scripturet and the use of the Primitive Church'* And the com¬ 
mission at the Savoy conference in the time of King Charles II. was “ to compare 
** the Common Prayer Book with the most ancient Liturgies that had been used in 
** the Churchf in the most primitive and purest times.” So that from first to last 
our Church has sanctioned no other rule of guidance but that of Scripture and 
Catholic antiquity combined; and our altars have not been made, to use an 
^expression of Bishop Taylor, ** of unhallowed turf.** And that up to that period 
the forms and mo^^of worehip were of a- traditionar^ature/Uppears their 

very names, Salisbury Use, the Herefoei^SlI^I^ ^ &c. 

and that the peopra wjire familiar with them i^indlcated by‘an in the 

Preface to Edward^ Book for the necessity of their reeding **upon the book, 
** whereas before, by the reason of so often repetition, they could say many things 
** by heart." And that p|e.viouB to the formation of these Liturgies, Divine 
Worship was regulated by, traditionary use appears from this, that Ore|dry 
(a.d. 500) whose Sacramehtary seems to have been the foundation of them, 
think it necessary to apologize for making some alterations and 
Collects, for which he pleads the sanction of accustom in the Greek Cbur^. 
which it may be added, that Mr. Palmer the CdUa^ts beyond'^i^ 

of Gregory fo the Sacramentary of Gelasiu^^B^flMlWllPibii^ still 

more ancient.- Nor is at all apparent, i^at StTOromef .to whJ^ a^Rtion of 

^the Epistles and Gospels is attributed, acted lumself without uis xestraintof tra- 
^tionary custom. 
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“ wisdom and understanding” for the work, surely we ought not 
to doubt but that in this most sacred undertaking a Divine control 
and superintendence was not forfeited. It Was surely the part of 
a pious Israelite to hold in honour each part of that material work, 
though he knew not the significative emblems and deep meanings 
which it contained; and as succeeding ages more and’ more 
opened and revealed them, to enquire into each particular with 
reverence. While he saw on the retrospect indications of Divine 
Wisdom, in what he had before ignorantly but religiously revered, 
in pious adoration of the mysterious workmansfcip, he thought not 
of the name of Bezaleel, the son of Uri, though of the more 
favoured tribe of Judah, and Aholiab, the son of Ahisainach, 
though of the less honoured tribe of Dan (Exod. xxxi.) who 
formed it. Surely with feelings akin to this, we may retrace the 
particulars of our own mould of worship, knowing not how much 
of heavenly import and providential admonition may secretly be 
hid, not only in the candlestick and the table, but even in the 
rings and the staves, (Exod, xxxviii.) the varied fringes of the 
garment and the blue ribbands. 

2. Duty of considering these changes as a Divine work. 

There are passages in the Gospels which we cannot fail to 
remark as intended beforehand against certain evils which should 
afterwards prevail. We cannot, for instance, but discern in the 
frequent repetition throughout the 14th and ISth chapters of^ 
St. John, of expres^ns respecting the keeppm of the com- 
“ mandments,” aiflllipiM^^'s^n of Love, a prb^X|t|ppl warning 
against the evils |f fanaticism ; and a no le^i^^stinct denun¬ 
ciation anticipating the errors of Popery on more than one occa¬ 
sion ; first, is our Lord’s words respecting His holy mother; and, 
secondly, in those words, “ It .is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh propteth nothing,” which seem to provide against harsh defi- 
nitioin^^ His mysterious presence in the Eucharist, boncerning 
which he had, been spedyng throughout that chapter, (i^t. John vi.) 
To- .v^ fiB h - qsy- ^tligteed, the remarkable insertion of the 
wonHpMili" i» the dieliv^pf thje cup, ” Drink ye all of this.” 
(St. Matt. xxvi. 27.) If this be the case, as it is natural to sup¬ 
pose, may we not conclude that in some degree also His control- 

D 2 
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ling ag«ncy may have inserted prophetical cautions in the teaching 
of a particular Church against those peculiar evils whipli should 
afterwards assail it ? • Does not -the very promise of our Saviode’s 
unfailing Presence in His Church against which the gates of Hell 
shall not prevail, lead a meek and obedient spirit to feel after such 
guidance, and to rest assured that such a meek obedience to 
Cbeist’s Church would somehow or other aiford him refuge and 
safety ? “ The Lord is a tower of strength ; the righteous run 

“ into it and are safe.” For it is through matters of this nature 
that a spirit of affectionate submission speaks among the gene¬ 
rality of Christians ; not through enquiry and investigation 
into the principles and intentions of the Church, so much as by 
imbibing day by day its devotional and practical character; not 
so much by a definite act of acknowledged obedience, and a re¬ 
flex consideration of that act, as by a tacit and almost unconscious 
participation of its spirit. If security is to be found in the Church, 
it must be in great Ineasure by means of these indirect channels. 
If the Church be the robe of Christ, woven throughout without 
seam, he who prizes, and cherishes as full of virtue, even the hem 
of His garment, though accused by the world of superstition, 
(as we must be when we make forms of so much importance,) 
yet shall he derive thereby the full benefit of his piety. ^Yea, 
though such be but touching the hem of Christ’s garment id the 
spirit of charity, yet shall he partake even in these days, of that 
•nointing, which came of old on the Head of the Church,, and 
went down to the^skirts of His clqthing. 

It is nece^i^ to call our attention again to consi¬ 

derations of thi^^^sind, as the proof necessarily depends so much 
on words, and sentences, and short prayers, which, humanly 
speaking, might not appear worthy of that importance which this 
argument attaches to them ; and the combination of which, as a 
whole, contains so valuable a principle. 

The difficulty of obtaining a fair hearing for this mode df en¬ 
quiry, ariSe|pfrom the temptation we «re under of allowing our 
thoughts to turn to the secondary canMA|p^^|l|Sure^, w^teveir 
the agents were, it is right to consi^ tnfm merely aB%8tru- 
ments in the hands of God, raised up for some particular design 
relating to His Church. For instance, that one of the Gospels 
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should abound very peculiarly With consolaubns to the Peiiitfert, 
and that that Gospel should have bben intended'especklly for 
the Gentiles, indicates a merciful purpose of God. Nor is the 
force of that indication lessened, when we find tlf&t' it was “ the 
beloved Physician” who selected these lessons of comfort, as 
perhaps most congenial to his own temper of mercy ? or that, 
when the world had been prepared for it, and rising heresies 
required it, another Gospel should have come forth replete with 
the higher mysteries of Wisdom and Charity, is the purpose of 
God to be less admired therein, because it was “ the beloved 
Disciple” who wrote that Gospel, and who, in doing so, was but 
following the bent of a holy frame of mind, which is ever dwell¬ 
ing upon heavenly things ? And now, though it is not by the 
instrumentality of miracles, or a miraculous voice, that we receive 
the intimations of the Divine agency, yet they are not, in them¬ 
selves, the less certain. The hand that bears it may appear 
human, but the lesson of humiliation which it bears is divine : 
“ When I looked, behold, an hand was sent unto me ; and, lo, a 
“ roll of a book was therein. And it was written within and 
“ without; and there was written therein lamentations, and 
“ mourning, and woe.” (Ezek. ii.) 


3.- ^I^ings introduced against the “ lawlessness” of the last days. 

if^^g said thus much on the general nature of the subject, 
we'tiiay a^ain return to the particular enquiry. The second 
train of thtfet^hr, ^gested by a review of these changes in our 
Liturgy, is singulariy coincident with, and in itself no less re¬ 
markable than the former. It is this ; that there is providentially 
introduced, and inserted throughout, in some shape or other, the 
mention of obedience. 

This is, I say, remarkable, and that in two points of view. 
First, because it perfectly agrees with, and confirms, the former 
argument, inasmuch as it is in accordance with reason and Scrip¬ 
ture, that if the AimIohxy is pleased to put into oflir minds the 
lang^^ of penfisnce, He should accompany this also with calls 
to obedience, as the test of that repentance. Such is the general 
iw-gument j and in the second place, this lesson, in all the Various 
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tones aiid forms of language and expression in' Which it is un> 
folded, and in the many different subjects which it embraces, 
derives a striking signification, and assumes the character of inore 
than human fkirpose, in its wonderful adaptation to meet the 
forms of evil which hate since arisen and prevailed. For surely it 
could be no other wisdom than that to which times and seasons are 
known, which devised the pattern of the Ark, found so well suited 
for the storms through which it was to pass. And here again, 
though our attention may be arrested by the human instruments 
or incidental occasions which have served to produce the effects 
noticed, still a variety of contingencies, looking now one way, 
then another, now behind, and then before, yet all leading to one 
great end; may be considered to indicate, as in the mysterious 
figure, and in the language of the Prophet before referred to, 
that though “ the face and the hand of a man” might appear, yet 
there was eomethin^ within them wholly Divine, for “ the Spirit 
“ was in the wheels “ whithersoever the Spirit was to go, they 
“ went, thither was their Spirit fo go.” And again, “ They 
“ turned not as they went, but to the place whither the head 
“ looked they followed itand every part of their multiform 
and varied shape was “ full’of eyes round about.” (Ezek. ii.and x.) 

Now before we look on the aspect of things around us. Scrip¬ 
ture itself points out the quarter from which the danger is to be 
apprehended in the latter days, as leading to the great Apostasy. 

** The man of sin,” who is to be revealed, is the 6 dvofioe, or 
r^ecter of laws. The “ mystery which already wf^^jpeth” is that 
of lawlessness, (rijc dvofilac, 2 Thess. ii. 7.) That which is to 
“ abound,” as the witness to all nations extends itself, is “ law¬ 
lessness,” (r^p dvonlav. Matt. xxiv. 12.) It is Love which is 

THE KEEPINO OF THE COMMANDMENTS,” which is tO WaX Cold ; 
the “ great delusion” is to be sent on men, because “ they have 

pleasure in Unrighteousness a “ form of godliness is to exist 
“ whefein the power is denied.” 

If therefolte we only look to the inspired Prophecy, we have 
die character'of the evils which are to assaihus ; but we have 
more than this, we have these very evils in a striking mann^ 
developed before our eyes. Our times are remarkable for prCi^; 
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senting living evidences of this tendency; this spirit (under the' 
name of liberty) is the proverbial characteristic of our nation ; 
the irregular forms of religion which prevail must be considered 
(whatever good may at first find a lodging in theal)) as more or 
less modified shapes of “ lawlessness.” But more than this, the 
religion of the day will be apt to derive its colour and complexion 
from the prevailing tendencies of the world around it; and that 
peculiar form which now most abounds, so much so as to have 
formed for itself a system, rejecting the restraints of ancient doc¬ 
trine, has this for its most marked feature, that it has substituted 
something else for the keeping of the Commandments. Indeed 
it is well known how much it has evinced a peculiar shrinking 
sensitiveness against the very mention of obedience, holiness of 
life, and the like. It will be curious, therefore, if it can be shown, 
that throughout the changes which the Church has undergone, 
by alterations little and great, whether designed or accidental, 
there is a pervading tendency to introduce,* and bring out the 
mention of the Commandments, in the very way to which this 
age is so repugnant. Nay, it will be more than curious, in con¬ 
nection with the errors alluded to ; it will indicate a purpose be¬ 
yond that of man, regulating those alterations which have inter¬ 
fered with the strict pattern of ancient worship ; the controlling 
Presence of that Spirit that beareth witness. 

Before we enter upon the particular points of Obedience, 
infused throughout our Services, as the preservative against the 
spirit of lafflessness, we cannot but notice the great and broad 
line, the basis itself, upon which our Liturgy is constructed. In 
our Reformation we differ from other Reformations, and as a 
Church we differ, I think, from other Churches now existing, in 
retaining more purely and entirely the threefold cord which is 
not easily broken. Scripture, Tradition, and the Sacraments. 
Holy Scripture itself, as well as our own natural wisdom, will 
assure us that in these three will be our safety against the influ¬ 
ences of the great deceiver of the latter days. To thg Sacraments 
our blessed Saviour has attached the promise of His Presence; for 
“ he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved;” and “he that 
i“ eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in and I 
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‘’'in, him.” And the voice Itl^tBod, whether oral or written, “ the 
“ traditions which we have been taught, whether by word or 
". epistle,” St. Paul haa pointed out as the anchor we are to hold 
by. These dtree, tbe'Sacraments “ generally necessary to salva- 
" tion,” the Word written, and the traditionary system which con¬ 
veys both of these down to us *, (the Sacraments by Stewards to 
administer, and the Word by authority to establish it Divine,) 
are our sacred threefold charge. Now all these we have pre¬ 
served to us in an Apostolic form of worship, like the Ark- of 
the Covenant, made indeed by the hands of man, but under the 
direction of God, in the keeping of which this our deposit lies. 

4. Scripture and Tradition combined in the Prayer Book, 

Now it may be observed at first sight how the Prayer Book 
has providibtially preserved to us this two-fold bond of Tradi¬ 
tion and Scripture, thereby supplying us with, or intimating to us, 
the Rule of Faith by the insertion of Catholic documents of dif¬ 
ferent ages together with Sacred Scripture. For instance, by 
the place which the Te Deuni occupies, as allowed to be used 
indiscriminately with the Canticle from the Apocryphal writings, 
and as a Scriptural Hymn or Psalm ; for it is observable that the 
other six Hymns answering to these are all from the Scripture. 
The same may be said of the use of the three Creeds. And with 
regard to the Athanasian Creed, thus considered in the light 
of a witness, it may be observed that the frequent use of it is 
owing to the second Book of King Edward, which has appointed 
it thirteen times instead of six. Thus have we the two threads 
throughout mutually interwoven with each other ; not in any 
way as equivalent in authority, but as combining for our use in 
instruction and devotion. Add to these the Collects, which are 
mostly retained as traditional; and the Epistles and Gospels, 
which also occupy the respective place they hold on each Sunday 
as traditional. And, moreover, it is to be thankfully remembered 

> If any one doubt the correctness of this assertion, he may be asked, in what 
way or system are the Word and Sacraments conveyed to us except by Tradi¬ 
tion. Let some other way or system be mentioned which excludes Tradition, 
and yet bings any persons in these days to the knowledge of the Gospel. 
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that where the words are not these bf the Catholic Church, the 
words substituted are not, generally speaking, those of an indivi* 
dual, but those of Scripture. Such is the case in the Exhortation 
at the Comniination Service, and in the, new Collects. Those 
that are altered are formed upon the Epistle and Gospel for the 
day. By this circumstance, while Scripture is made the basis,' 
the mould and form is still according to a traditionary and 
Catholic system *. And there is another point of view in which 
this adherence is valuable, that an unity and harmony of spirit 
is thus in some measure preserved with other Churches, both 
ancient and modern. Surely such an agreement, though it might 
appear to be but in things external and formal, yet cannot but be 
pleasing to Him who is the lover of concord; “ who maketh men 
“ to be of one mind in an house,” and who has made it the very 
condition of His blessings, that " two or three shall agr^e together 
“ touching any thing that they shall ask.” This may appear but 
a slight matter, as it refers only to the language, but it is the 
peculiar blessing of the day of Pentecost, that the children of the 
Spirit should speak but one ton'gue, while the curse of Babel still 
abides on the world. And surely it is no unpleasing nor un¬ 
inspiring thouglit, that on the same day the sons of the Spirit 
should be putting up the same spiritual supplications, though 
separated by nations and tongues, yea, though time and death 
should rise between, yet that we should in a manner be made one 
in Christ ; that we should be joined in spirit, and use daily the 
same words which our forefathers have used for a thousand years, 
and which, if it be not our own fault, our children’s children shall 
continue to use. 

5. The Collects for Advent. 

But to return to the point alluded to, viz. the provision made 
against the evils of the latter days, let us take up the first 
Collects. It so happens that it is in this season of Advent, that the 

> The newly made Collects being formed on the subject of the Epistle and 
Gospel for the day, is also a proof that this connection or reference had been 
observed in the ancient service, although such allusions are not always so 
strictly preserve^ in the translation. 
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cbtef alterations in the Sunday services have been made. Nor does 
there appear any reason, humanly speaking, why the former ones 
should have been rqected.; they are not in themselves at all ob¬ 
jectionable And now if the advance of time and the approach 
of the last days would naturally have required any change, k would 
be at this period of the sacred year;—a change, however, which it 
was not for man to provide, but for Him who may be thus forming 
His Church as a providential witness against undeveloped errors, 
and rendering it instrumental in the preparations for that Day, 
which is known to neither man oor angel, but to Himself alone. 

The first Collect is entirely new in this place: and instead of 
the words of “ rejoicing according to the flesh for the coming of 
“ Thy only-begotten Son,” in that form which Mr. Palmer quotes 
as resembling it, it takes up in prayer the language of the Epis¬ 
tle, “ that- we may cast off the works of darkness, and put upon 
“ us the armour of light seizing this point from the ancient 
Epistle which speaks of “ the night being far spent.” By this we 
are reminded at once of the position described above, as the one 
in which we are placed, as those who amidst the corruptions of. 
the latter days, the eating and drinking foretold, are looking out 
for the second Advent. In this prayer the Gospel also is com¬ 
bined with the Epistle, as furnishing the lesson of humility from 
the first coming, in order to carry on our thoughts to the second 
coming, “ to judge hath the quick and dead.” All that is new in 
Advent appears to represent that voice which speaks in the 
Revelations—” Remember how thou hast received and heard, 
“ and hold fast and repent. If thou shalt not watch, I will come 
“ on thee as a thief.” (iii. 3.) Surely the two following Collects do 

* The Collect for the first Sunday in Advent in the Sarum and Roman Mis¬ 
sals is not unlike bur own for the fourth. That for the second is, “ Stir up, O 
" Loro, our hearts to prepare, the ways of Thine only begotten Sou, that through 
“His coming we may be made meet to servo Thee with purified minds, through"... 
That for the third Sunday in Advent in the Latin form, was, as retained in the 
Books of Edward, “ Lord, we beseech Thee, give ear to our prayers, and by Thy 
“ gracious visitation lighten the darkness of our heart, by our Lord Jesus 
“ Christ.”' The fourth was the same which we now have, excepting for the 
changes alluded to. The Collects for the last Sunday in Trinity and the two 
first Sui|days in Advent, begun with the same word, “ Excita,” " stir up.” 
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no less so. Being for the most part new, they adopt the lan¬ 
guage of the Epistles and Gospel, and in so doing, bring forth, 
providentially, the two great witnesses to “ make ready and pre- 
“ pare the way,” the Scriptures and the Church (as if saying, 
“ Remember how thou liast received and heard”). For both of 
them flowing from the ancient Epistles, render the admonition 
they contain, not one of man’s device, but Catholic and Divine. 
Nor was this combination of the twofold testimony introduced by 
the same persons or at the same time. The second Collect is 
found in the Books of King Edward ; the third was only inserted 
at the last Review: both of them derive force from the dangers 
with which the truth has been assailed in the two quarters in 
which these are calculated to support it ? the one from the sup¬ 
pression! of Scripture, the other from the extensive rejection 
which has since prevailed of “ t/ie ministers and stewards of God’s 
“ mysteries." The last of the two Collects referred to, not only 
takes up these words from the Epistle, but corroborates its testi¬ 
mony from the Gospel of the day, also by the example of the 
Baptist sent before to prepare the coming, and inserts the strik¬ 
ing words of “ turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom 
“ of the just," in doing which, Christ’s ministers are now to resem¬ 
ble the great Forerunner. The ancient Collect, indeed, for the 
second week in Advent, spoke of “ preparing the way,” but this 
of the mode of doing so, viz. by the twofold witness. 

But the next Sunday, the fourth in Advent, instead of taking 
up, as on the former occasions, the language of the Epistle, 
which speaks of “rejoicing alway,” because “ the Lord is at hand,” 
retains the old Collect, which forcibly describes our position 
before alluded to, “ as sore let and hindered, through our sins and 
“ wickedness." And it is to be noticed, that, as the preceding 
Collect inserted in the translation the expression of “ turning the 
“ hearts of the disobedient," so this in rendering the old form has 
introduced the words “ in running the race that is set before us." 
This took place at the last Review, the former expression being 
“ may speedily deliver us through the satisfaction of Thy Son our 
“ Lord.” —Few words, indeed, thus introduced, but the insertion 
of them implies a peculiarity, and that peculiarity is the lesson of 
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obedience. And, indeed, while on this subject, it may be ob¬ 
served that the Collect for,the last week after Trinity had in like 
manner turned to Advent, as the end of that obedience which the 
Sundays after Trinity had inculcated, for it alters the words 
“ the remedies of Thy goodness” in the old form, into “ may 
" of Thee be plenieously rewarded ,”—apparently to turn the 
thoughts to the approaching Advent. 

6. Other new Collects. 

To' dwell at present on the more important alterations. It is 
a circumstance quite in harmony with those just spoken of, and 
goes to establish the same point which may be observed through¬ 
out, that the Collects which are partly or entirely new, and as 
such appear to rise, as it were, accidentally out of the Epistle 
and Gospel, maintain and infuse into our religion some great and 
fundamental principle which has been signally endangered. This 
is so much the case, that there appears hardly any instance of 
change without this result; so that wherever the ancient line of 
the Church system appears broken, it would seem as if this had 
been in order to throw out a pier or bulwark in a direction in 
which the weight of the storm, though unforeseen by man, was 
likely to bear most heavily. Ever as we proceed in the enquiry, 
let ns remember that it be with reverence—“ No heart can think 
“ upon these things worthily, and who is able to conceive His 
“ ways ?” (Ecclus. xvi. 20.) 

In passing through the Collects, the next which we find to be 
new is the beautiful Collect for Charity* on the last Sunday 
before Lent; which, though it is only the subject of the Epistle 
converted into Prayer, and therefore undesigned, yet one can 
scarcely fail to regard as a pillar of warning set up before the 
opening of Lent, against the abuse of fasting by the Romanists to 
the loss of Charity. And this is the more remarkable, as the 
Collect in the Sarum Missal, occurring with the same Epistle and 

’ The Collect in the Sarum Missal (with the same Epistle and Gospel) for 
which this is instituted is as follows, not, it will be seen, in itself objectionable, 
“ Hear, we beseech Thee, O Lord, our Prayers with thy mercy, and loosing us 
“ from the ctuuns of our sins, keep us from all adversity; through .... 
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Gospel for which this is substituted, is not in itself objectionable. 
But as if in preparation for a still greater'danger to ensue, from 
the Puritans soon to follow, and the scoffers of'the last days, on 
the next Sunday, the first in Lent, there is inserted into the old 
form, and that too from the Gospel for the day, the example of 
Him, “ mho for our sakes fasted forty days and forty nights.” 
Surely this is as if the witness were thus putting the subject 
of fasting on the very highest grounds, and appealing to us by a 
petition which it puts into our mouths, the most solemn that can 
be expressed, that we fail not to follow that example; and the 
more solemn, because addressed to our Loan Himself. 

Not less important is that on Christmas-day. The doctrine 
which is expressed in that Collect being on a subject which has 
assumed lately a controversial character, the Collect has become 
familiarly known to us, as a point of appeal in our defence 
of that Catholic truth as the doctrine of our Church. But it is 
not known that these words which imply Baptismal Regeneration 
are not found in either of the Latin forms to which Mr. Palmer 
has traced that prayer, so that it appears in the light of an 
accidental introduction. The words in one of these forms are, 
“ that as He is the Author to us of Divine generation, so He 
“ may be the giver of immortality in the other, “ that they 
“ who are redeemed by Thy grace may be safe in Thine adop- 
“ tion.” Neither of which it will be seen, contains the doctrine 
in question, viz. of our “ being regenerate and made children by 
“ adoption.” The two ancient forms might be used with propriety 
even by those who deny this doctrine. 

But in no case is the alteration more worthy of notice, than 
that which has taken place on Easter Even. Were one to be 
asked, what was the great cardinal doctrine which the popular 
tide has been most set against, both under the name of religion, 
and from the prevailing spirit of the world, especially since the 
changes of 1688, we must say, I think, that it is the true doctrine 
of the Cross, of our being baptized into Cheist’s death, being 
dead, and buried, and crucified with Him. The pains taken to 


‘ Both of these prayers are In the first Book of Edward. 
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es^ain it away, the itt{»tience evmced at every practical prin¬ 
ciple flowing from it, %Oa1d lead one to think that veiled under 
imrious nameavthis wa« the great design of the adversary, to feed 
the fancies mankind with the name of Christ crucified, while 
he takes from'^diem the power of it, as connected with mortifica¬ 
tion*. It is observable that tbe new doctrine which has pre¬ 
vailed is studiously separated from Baptism. The tree of grace 
is not,.as' in the Psalmist, planted by the water-side. . This 
religion of the day was not developed at the last Review, when 
this Collect was first inserted, much less at the time of King 
Edward’s first Book, which adopted the Epistle which brings- 
forward the same Doctrine. Nor does it appear that this Doc¬ 
trine pervades other Liturgies on this day. The Latin Collect, 
from which Mr. Palmer considers it to be translated, does not 
contain this allusion. The two forms are as follows : 


Our own ColUcU . 

Grant, 6 Lord, that as we are bap¬ 
tized into the death ni Thy blessed 
Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, so by 
continually mortifying our corrupt af¬ 
fections, we may be buried with Him ; 
and that through tbe grave and gate of 
death we may pass to our joyful Resur¬ 
rection, for His merits who died and 
was buried, and rose again for us. Thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The Old Collect translated, 

O Christ, favour our desires and 
prayers, and grant that the approaching 
night of the sacred Fassovec may be 
prosperous to us, in which rising again 
from death with Thee, we may be 
thought worthy to pass unto life, O 
Saviour of the world, who livest —ef 
reliqua. 


7, The Collects for Saints’ days. 

And now consider the Collects of our Saints’ days, where the 

^ “a 

chief alterations' occur, compare them with the ancient, and con- 

t “ God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
By which 

By whom > the world is crucified unto me, and / unto the world," 

Whereby J 

> It appears from the Origines Liturgicse, that they are new all but five, (ex¬ 
cepting indeed the three at Christmas,) and two out of that number are those for 
the Annunciation and the Purification, where we retain the old, which is worthy 
of notice, as implying that on this great point of difference between us and Rome, 
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sider how their more doctrinal as well as practical chi^ter jis* 
tingui^hes them from the Latin, which, if^not objectiosaiile, (as 
many are on the Saints’ days,) yet are more eucbaristical, festal, 
choral (so to speak). Observe how, as in the former isstanees 
of Collects which are new, so in these also, great doctrines, .since 
lost or lightly esteemed among Protestants, are providentiidly 
put forth. If through the third week of Advent solemn mention 
is made of “ the Stewards of God’s mysteries," on St. Peter’s day * 
we have the same spoken of as “ Bishops and Pastors," “ mho are 
“ to preach the word," “ and the people obediently to follow the 
“ same." On St. Simon and St. Jude’s day, we have the Church * 
built on the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets; “ by whose 
“ doctrines we pray that we may be so joined together in unity, 
“ that we be made an holy temple.’’ And if on this day we 
have one Article of our Creed, that for “ the Holy Catholic 
“ Church,” converted into prayer, the following Article which 
has been equally forgotten, “ the Communion of Saints,” has 
been introduced on the next Festival, that of All Saints, which 
speaks of “ the Elect being knit together in one Communion and 
“ Fellowship, in the mystical Body of Christ our Lord;" still add¬ 
ing, as always, the lesson of obedience and prayer, for “follom- 
“ ing the Saints in all virtuous and godly living;” -and though • 

viz., the light in vfhich the blessed Virgin is to be held, our appeal is to antiquity. 
Another Collect is for Michaeimas-day, of which the same ih some degree may 
be said. In the other, that of St. Bartholomew, the words are altered which 
spoke of “ the \io\y\ejoicing in that festivity." 

^ The Latin Collect for this day, (June 29,) combines the commemoration of 
St. Paul; but.there is another beautiful Latin Collect for St. Peter, on the Istof 
August. Petri*^post. ad vincula. So that there exists an ancient form. 

* The word “ Church'* was only inserted in this Collect at the last Review, 
instead of the word “ congregation j" the same was the case on the 16th after 
Trin. 

The Latin Collect for this day in the Sarum Missal, and Parisian Breviary, is 
as follows: ** 0 God, who hast given unto us, through Thy blessed Apostles, 

** Simon and Jude, to come to the knowledge of Thy name, grant unto us that 
** while we celebrate their eternal glory, we maybe ourselves profited in doing so, 

** and that this our profit may best celebrate them, through our Lord ^eonim 
“ gloriam sempitcrnam et proficiendo celebrare et celebrando proficere.") 
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it speaks of " unspeahahU joys,” in accordance with a Latin form ’ 
which was perhaps th* basis of it, yet even here it immediately 
returns to remind us of the condition of obedience, “ Ithkh Thou 
“ hast prepared for those that unfeignedly love Thee.” 

These are great points of ancient and lately forgotten doctrine; 
but where this is not the case, observe how they all strike on the 
same chord of obedience; how, ever and anon, at one time or 
another, in this or that shape, this lesson it is which has been 
introduced. Take the very first, that for St. Andrew’s day; that 
which was previously issued in Edward’s first Book was as fol¬ 
lows ; “ AiiMieHTT God, which hast given such grace to Thy 
“ Apostle Saint Andrew, that he counted the sharp and painful 
“ death of the Cross to be an high honour and great glory; grant 
“ us to take and esteem all troubles and adversities which shall 
“ come unto us for Thy sake, as things profitable for us toward 
“ the obtaining of everlasting life; through Jesus Christ our 
“Lord.”’ 

This is rejected, and in the second Book of Edward we have 
our present Collect, that “ as Saint Andrew readily obeyed the 
“ calling of Thy Son Jesus Christ, and followed Him without 
“ delay,” so we may give over ’ “ ourselves obediently to follow Thy 
“ holy commandments.” But it is not till the last Review that the 
same lesson is introduced into St. Philip and St. James’s day. 
In both of Edward’s Books, that prayer consists of only the first 
half of our present Collect, but we have afterwards inserted, 
that "following their steps we may stedfastly walk in the way 
“ that leadeth to eternal life.” 

In like manner we may observe that it is the same string which 
is touched upon in all these changes, instead of the spiritual 

' That for AU Saints’ day is as follows in the Sarum and Roman Missals: “ O 
“ Lord, our Goo, multiply upon us Thy grace, and grant that as we celebrate 
" their glorious solemnities, so we may, by an holy profession, attain unto their 
“joys, through,”—(“ Domine Dens noster, multiplica super nos gratiam tiiam, 
“ et quorum prsevenimus gloriosa solemnia tribue subsequi in sancta professione 
“ Isctitiam: Per—”) This also it will be perceived is more festal, less doctrinal 
and practical, than our own. 

• Now “ give up.” 
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r^tcing of the festival, the same c1ior3 is 8ti4^, ninple, sol^n, 
and^deep; Snd if there are Varied intonation$^ thew ate, but fee 
varied forms, the particular duties, of obedience. On St. ^an^’s 
day we pray that we ‘'forsaking all worhUy andcarrMaffectiont, 
" may he evermore ready to follow God's holy commandments on 
St. Matthew’s day, feat we may "forsake all covetous desires cmd 
“ inordinate love of riches, and foUom Christ '• on St. Luke’s day 
“ that the diseases of our souls may be healed on St. Mark’s 
that “ we may not be carried about with every blast of vain doc~ 
“ trine on St. John the Baptist’s that we mky “ speak the truth,’) 
“ rebuke vice,” and "patiently suffer for the truth on the day 
of the Holy Innocents, we pray for “ mortification and inrsocency 
" of life on “ the Conversion of St. Paul,” feat we “ may shorn 
‘*our thankfulness, by follon/ing the doctrine which he taught 
whereas in the old books (the Sarum Missal and Brev. and the 
Roman Missal and Brev.) it is in the higher tone, tliat “ through 
“ his example we may proceed unto Thee *in the Collect for 
St. John the Evangelist, it is added, even at the last Review, that 
“ we may walk in the light of the truth ”—words not found in the 
old form, nor in the Books of King Edward. 

6, Verbal alterations on this subject. 

There are many instances where, when the Latin Prayer is 
preserved, expressions of this kind are, as it were, casually in- 
serted which speak of the commandments. It has been remarked 
on the fourth of Advent, that the mention of “ running the race 
" that is set before us” comes into the translation. There is a 
similar instance on the eleventh after Trinity Sunday, *' run¬ 
ning the nay of thy commandments on the thirteenth after 
Trinity, "that we may so faithfully serve Thee in this Ufe.” In 
the Collect for the Circumcision we find fee old Latin words, 
“ feat He may pour into us His benediction,” changed into 
“ we may in ill things obey Thy blessed will and this alteration 
occurs in the First of Edward, and the mention of " meftffylng 
“ our members” is also newly inserted into fee same. 

> Per ejuf ad Te exemplft gradlatnur.'* 
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‘~A^n, if we Lio&jr is parallel columns with the Latin 

forms, as it occnrs in the ** Origines Lhnrgicse,” the petitions to 
which no parallel is found are mainly these: 

“ From all aditum, privy conspiracy, and rebellion, from all 
false doctrine^ fmety (** and schism" at the last review), from 
hardness ^ heart, and contempt of Thy word and command- 

And That it may please Thee to give us an heart to love and 
"'dread Thee, and diligently to live after Thy commandments 
And in the eoncltiding Collect the additicm of these words; 
" That in all our troubles we may put our whole trust and con¬ 
fidence in Thy mercy, and evermore serve Thee in holiness and 
pureness of living.” 

Now fully to see the force of these alterations, we must con¬ 
sider not only the vast importance of words with which the 
Church approhches to the AtMioHir God, by which (if we may 
say it, whh awe and submission,) the mystictd Bride makes 
known her wants to the Bridegroom, but the practicable e&ct they 
have in infusing something, day after day, year after year, into 
the very soul of our Teligious character and complexion, while 

> If there be weight in this line of argument, the subsequent omission of the 
words which occur in the Books of Edward, “ from the tyranny of the Bishop of 
“ Rome, and all iiis detestable enormities,” would sepn to imply not only the 
more sober state of feeling which had ensued daring Queen Mary’s reign, but 
that the danger which onr Church has to apprehend is not from that quarter ; 
if these changes are, as we suppose, divinely regulated provisions. A similar 
expression against Rome was also in a rubric after the Communion “ of idolatry 
“ to be abhorred by all faithful Christians.” But of course such inferences are 
to be made with caution and humility. Although Romanism must ever be in this 
country one of the worst Ihtmi of dissent, it is, however, curious to abseive that while 
we have been continuing the practice to abjure as damnable and heredeal” the 
doetidaethat Kinge, cxoommnnicated by the Court of Rome, may be dethroned and 
murdered by their subjects, two Kings have been dethroned, and one of them 
murdered, by thb opposite, or ulttu-Protestant, Actions. And Ugbly interesting 
and instructive is it to redect, that as it was artfully contrived that William should 
land on the fifth of November, the consequence of this was, that the Church, in 
her Service for that day, was throughout the country reading her lesson of loysd 
allegiance, and raising her protest against that Rebellion, See especially the 
Epistle fiir that day. 
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the verjr tone of the expressions is i^t to dwdi! oB'^r outward 
ears. Ai^ that, independently of thete consideratienB, the mere 
mention of “ the commandments’’ and of “ obedience” is of great 
value, will appear from the extreme fastidiousness which certain 
persons of peculiar opinions entertain against them, and the great 
pains they take to prevent the occurrence of such words. But 
in addition to what has been said of the Prayers, if we take the 
sentences at the OflPertory in our own Communion Service, which 
are'not that I know of to be found elsewhere, we can - scarce 
6nd a clearer instance of our distinctive character. They are all, 
we know, a practical appeal to good works or almsgiving. In¬ 
stead of these continued sentences, in the Sarura and Roman 
Missal there is after the Creed which succeeds the Gospel, one 
or more verses in the way of anthem, called ” ofiertoriuin,” either 
of prayer or thanksgiving. They might be quoted in contrast to 
our own, but that, alluding to the Gospel just read, they would 
not be understood without it. They are found in Edward’s first 
Book as we have them now. 

9. Omission of the Festival of St. Mary Magdalene, 

■ In speaking of the Saints* days, there is an omission which 
bears as much upon the view here taken as the additions and 
alterations alluded to, an omission which appears so singularly 
providential in many ways, that it cannot be passed over; that o'f 
an entire festival, the day of St. Mary Magdalene, which found 
a place in the first Book of Edward. The Service for -this day 
went entirely on the supposition that Mary Magdalene was the 
sinner spoken of in the 7th chapter of St. Luke. This opinion is 
inserted in the headmg of our translation of the Bible, and is 
alluded to by good men of those times and the preceding centuries 
without doubt or hesitation. Yet it appears, on inquiry, to be an 
opinion not at all supported by the Fathers, and to have had he 
origin in a Popish legend *. Now we know that one Mary has 
had her good deed recorded as a memorial of her to all nations. 


'' See the statement of an inquiry on this subject in Bishop Heberts Remains* 

E 2 
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and it would be painful to think we might be commemorating 
another in a character of which she was guiltless. Nor is there 
any other Service in the Prayer Book, through the good Pro¬ 
vidence of <3od, which we should be so much tempted to wish 
removed. And it is evident, independently of this consideration, 
that the practical tendency of this Service would have been, more 
than any other, to sanction the lax opinions which prevail respect¬ 
ing a late conversion. 


10. The Epistles and Gospels. 

The same tendency, which has been noticed as pervading the 
Collects, may be also observed of the passages of Scripture which 
are new in our Prayer Book. To take some of the Epistles 
which are partly or entirely altered. That for the first Sunday in 
Advent has added the former part to the Epistle as it stood in 
the Sarum and Roman missals. And what is this addition I The 
second table of the Commandments, as the subject of preparation 
for the second Advent, the object of that Epistle being to remind 
us of “ the night far spent and the day at hand.” In like manner, 
on the Sunday after Ascension Day, only one sentence was pre¬ 
fixed to the former Epistle, but that sentence is such that, when 
once connected with it, it speaks through the whole Epistle ; 
“ The end of all things is at hand',” This harmonizes with all 

> That this preparation for judgment, and calls to obedience with reference to 
it, and also warnings against false doctrines and teachers, does, in a remarkable 
and peculiar manner, pervade the Services of our Church, and that this is not a 
mere imaginary supposition, will derive condrmation from a Service entirely new 
at the last review of the Prayer-Book, and the mention of which has been omitted. 
Itia thatfor the alxth Sunday after the Epiph^y. It seems impassible that any 
combination of ^killect, Epistla, and Gospel could teach these more fully, more 
strongly, or more beautifully than thesedo. And observe how it arises out of the 
previous Offices. The staritppearing, the child in the temple, the 6rst miracle, 
the heathen centurion, the going over to the Gadarenes, the visible Church in 
which the tares will be blended with the wheat, are the subjects in succession of 
the previouELSundays, as varied and gradual manifestations or Epiphanies, and 
found in the old forms j but observe this new Service for the sixth after the 
Epiphany arises, as it were, and unfolds itself into the great and last manifestation 
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the other changes : is it not, to? recur to &ioriner 9Utuion> is .it 
not, I say, to be received as front Him who repeats, so oftep, in 
the Revelations, “ Behold, I come quickly and “ if thpu shalt 
“ not watch, I will come on thee as a thief?” It was observed 
that on St. John’s day, the expression of “ walking in the ligH ^ 
“ God’s truth” was inserted in the Collect. It is curious to 
observe that this was only taking up the practical lesson and very 
words of the Epistle, which is from the first of St. John, bn obe¬ 
dience as the only test of our acceptance and sincerity : “ If we 
“ walk in the light as He is in the light, we have fellowship one 
“ with dnother, arid the blood of Cheist cleanseth us from all sin.” 
This Epistle, moreover, is itself new in Edward’s first Book; 
that in the Missals being from the 15tb chapter of Ecclesiasticus. 
And indeed the custom of adding to the length of the Epistle in 
ouf Church is itself of this character, for it, implies more of a 
practical ^doc. Our'Church reads more of Scripture as serving 
for instruction, less as eucharistic and choral, in the manner of 
the Breviaries. 

Take again the new Epistle for St. Simon and St, Jude’s day ; 
for it is new as it now is in our Prayer Book. In the Sarum 
Missal the Epistle is from that to the Romans, chap. viii.; on the 
very exalted state of the Cliristian, “ Who can separate us from 
“ the love of Cheist?” et reliqua. In the Romatf Missal it.is, 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians; the no less exalted descrip¬ 
tion of the Christian privileges (c. iv.); “ Till we all come unto a 
“ perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
“ Christ.” Instead of this we have that awful Epistle from St. 
Jude, of which, compare but the termination with those of the 
preceding two: “ These filthy dreamers defile the flesh, despise 
“ dominion, and speak evil of dignities.” A solemn warning of 
the evils of the last days ; which is forcibly contrasted with that 
high confidence expressed in both of the Epistles alluded to in 
^he Missals; and it would appear as if the Collect itself derived 

of the Day of Judgment, and connects it with the former manifestations as pre¬ 
paratory. But it may be noticed that this, and all the changes at the last Beview, 
are more expressive of Christian hope; and this slight change of tone may be 
connected with circumstances hereafter to be observed. . 
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a ^uliar interest from its connexion with the Epistle, whidi 
speatcs of “'earnestly eontehding for the Faith once delivered 
“ unto the.Saints.” 

The observadoDS made on die Collect for Easter E^en may be 
also carried on to the Epistle for that day, which is also new; 
inasmuch as it beats upon the doctrine spoken of in that Collect, 
viz. of our being buried with Cheist in baptism, as strongly as 
any passage that could be extracted from Scripture: for the 
lesson which it Inculcates is, that we should patiendy suffer after 
the example of Chxist, and that it is Baptism, containing a good 
conscience donsenting to Gon, which doth save us. If ally other 
passage in the Epistles states more fully the doctrine of our 
“ being erucifted with the world and the world to us,” one would 
think it is the conclusion of that to the Galatians; and it is an 
interesting &ct to perceive that there is only one Epistle in<pll 
the Sundays affer Trinity for which Mr. Palmer finds no autho¬ 
rity in previous Liturgies, that for the fifteenth Sunday, and 
tBat Epistlels no other than this passage from the Epistle to the 
Galatians. One instance more maybe mentioned; on the fourth 
Sunday after the Epiphany, the Epistle is one substituted for 
another' in the §arnm from the same chapter; and the subject 
of it is on submission to appointed authorities; and it is curious 
to notice that this Lesson here substituted, as it were by acci¬ 
dent, for another, has been one so necessary from the times en¬ 
suing, that an Epistle similar to-it from St. Peter has been since 
appointed three times in the State Services. 


11. Service for Pasiion Week. 

What has been said of the Collect and Epistle for Easter Even, 
may be considered as furnishing a key to the better understanding 
of the Services for that week, which are peculiar. We find that 
in the Breviaries, the Prophet Jeremiah is very much used at thi^ 
time; and in Edward’s first Book, the Lessons for this day and 

* The reason for the sobstUntioh seems to have been, that the one in the Sarom 
had been added to tb'at for Advent Sunday. 
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has entirely adopted,,t!^l historical narrative of His .sufferings, 
and the Collect for the week sets before us the jeaatnple. of our 
Savioue a# Uie point of view in which tho season it considered, 
and thus gives us the spirit of our own Church as being peculiar^ 
and CTdirely practical. The tone of ether Churches is that of 
sympathy; onrs of admonition. Others have the language of the 
Lamentations, such as might become the blessed Virgin at the 
cross, or " the beloved Disciple ours is as if oar Loan 
turned and said, “ Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves 
and “ fo# your childrenor “ not every one that saith untp me, 
“ Lord, Lord . . . but he that doeth the will of my ^tber.” 
A comparison with the Breviaries will strongly indicate this 
peculiarity, for there is, perhaps nothing in which we diller more 
from the Breviaries than we do in the Services for Passion Week. 
The Epistle for Good Friday also appears to be new; and its 
position must strike every one, as bringing forward the Divinity 
of our liORD on that occasion, as the very central doctrine from 
which others emanate and diverge in various ways ; the denial 
of which is the consummation of “lawlessness” of the latter 
days, and to which all disobedience and disloyalty in heart and 
practice to our Saviour necessarily tends. And it is placed at 
this point, it would seem, by way of protection, lest, when the 
example of our Lord is so much urged, we ahoilld forget how 
infinitely holy the ground is on which we stand. And yet, 
coming round to the previous lesson of obedience, it ends with 
these remarkable words: “ Let us hold fast the profession of our 
“faith without wavering, provoking unto love and good works; 
“ exhorting one another, and so much the mOre as ye see the day 
“ approaching." . 

There appears, in other points, a certain preparation pervading 
the Liturgy as it has come down to us, as if against a time when 
the “love of the many shall have waxed cold,” and “ he who 
“ endureth to the end” may be singular. In Edward’s second 
Book there was this rubric ; “ And there shall be no celebration 
“ of the Lord’s .Supper, excepting there be a good number to 
“ communicate with the priest and in Edward’s first Book, the 
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priest was not required to s«^ the daily Service without a co«- 
gi^ation. The present .■’pbric must be considered as a rule 
providentially preserved, of gre^t value, containing, as it does, a 
silent witness by which the Church does what she canoto provide 
both for the personal holiness of her ministers, and also topresorve 
their intercessory character, keeping the rule in that quiet reserve 
peculiar to her. To these may be added the Prayef of $t. 
Chrysostom, introduced out of the usual course, from the Greek 
and not from the Latin, holding forth the blessing, “ where two or 
“ three are gathered together," as if by an anticipation that it 
might come to this, that two or three only might be found, which 
is now qlten the case. 

12. The Vow of Obedience at Baptism new. 

But now sdl the circumstances as yet spoken of may be con¬ 
sidered as In a manner but external and preliminary to two 
important changes, expressive of this principle, which have found 
their place in the inner sanctuary of our religious worship. Or 
rather the things alluded to may be looked upon as forming 
something of a new and peculiar system, raised impefceptibly, 
with no noise or sound heard in the temple, by an invisible Hind, 
and of which the change first to be mentioned is as it were the 
key-stone. It is a new and distinct vow introduced into our 
Baptismal promise, which did not find a place there till the last 
Review in the year 1661: the third vow, as it now stands ; that 
of obedience: “ Wilt thou then obediently keep God’s Jioly will 
“ and commandments, and walk in the same all the days of thy 

“lifer 

The promise was indeed alluded to in the Catechism, as it now 
is, from the time of King Edward’s first Book ; and even had it 
not been, it would of course be thoroughly implied, and the same 
may be said of all the other alterations spoken of, for of course 
obedience is, in every Church, the beginning and end of all 
Christianity. But what is maintained is, that it brings out in an 
express and declaratory manner, and lays a stress and emphasis 
on certain words as in an earnest admonition, by wliich a peculiar 
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tone and character is given to the command, so as to convey a 
new force. AH, therefore, that has been said of the Services in 
genera] may in this light be considered as but indicatidni of this 
new Baptismal engagement, which thus pervades the whole 
Prayer Book with its own appropriate and distinctive' crikrks. 
And sometimes even in its own Baptismal words, as in the 
Collect for Easter Even, and in a trifling change in the transla¬ 
tion of that for the 18th afteir Trinity, where “ vitare diabolica 
“ contagia” is rendered, “ to withstand the temptations of the world, 
“ the flesh and the devil.” 'Adopting in the translation words 
from the Baptismal service. 


13. Other peculiarities new in the Baptismal service. 

Indeed the deep and humbling tone of mortification which the 
above Prayer for Easter Even expresses,’ is throughout the cha¬ 
racteristic of our own Baptismal office. We find the Prayer 
afier Baptism going off from the Latin form (given in the Ori- 
gines Liturgicae), into these words entirely its own, “ We beseech 
“ Thee to grant that he being dead unto sin, and living unto 
“ righteoStness, and being buried with Christ in His death, may 
“ crucify the old man, and utterly abolish the whole body of 
“ sin and that as he is made partaker of the death of Thy 
“ Son, he may also be partaker of His resurrection.” In the 
Latin there - is none of this, but only that they may “ preserve 
“ what they have received by integrity of life.” Another ancient 
form in the same place is strongly contrasted (n its tone with 
ours. 

Compare also the circumstances and Prayers of Baptism in 
Edward’s First Book, with those which we now have. The im¬ 
mersion in the former is followed by this prayer. 

“ Take this white vesture for a token of the innocence which, 
“ by God’s grace, in this holy Sacrament of Baptism, is given 
“ unto thee ; and for a sign whereby thou art admonished^ so long 
“ as thou livest, to give thyself to innocency of living.” Instead 
of this we have the-signing with the Cross, and the Prayer con¬ 
nected with it, “ of not being ashamed to confess the Faith of 
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crtwified." A Pniyer which formeily preceded Baptistn, 
but ia here made to ui^ in conjunction with that actioh, to con¬ 
vey the very sign of our Baptismal profemion. This retaining of 
the 8aniN;ifyifig, and perhaps half sacramental, use of the Cross, 
is of itself very siipiificative, particularly in this places withdrawn 
indeed into the ehade, as if in judgment &r the profanation it 
had undergone; but having its use sanctioned by our Church, 
and nta^, as it were, as an emblem, the corner-stone of our pro- 
fessmn, a type and badge of our state, instead of the white vest- 
mrntt. The emblem of mortification we retain, but not that of 
' innocence. There are several minor alterations in the Baptismal 
service of this character. The words “ that he may not he 
“ ashamed to confess the Faith of Christ crucified;" and to “ con- 
“ tinue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant ynto his life's end;” 
and that “ he may he endued with heavinly virtues are not in the 
ancient forms given in the Origines Liuirgicse. And although 
there is a parallel form found to our promise, yet the words 
“ walk i» the same all the days of thy life,” are new. Moreover 
the following high words of the Latin find no place in our present 
form, “ Templum Dei ingredere.” “ Sit filius thalami Tui 
“ nuptialis, et bseres regni tui inamissibilis et perennis.** 

All these observations, respecting the Office itself, derive an 
additional force from another peculiarity in the Anglican Church, 
that of baptizing, as we are required to do, in the public Service 
of Morning or Evening Prayers; and the reason alleged for this 
injunction is, that “ every man present may be put in remembrance 
“ of his own profession that is to say, in the warning voice of 
the Revelations, “ that they remember from whence they are fallen, 
“ and repent, and do- their first works.” The effect of which 
custom) prescribed by our Church, may be seen in the fact, that 
-as the practice of it is-omitted, something else becomes substi¬ 
tuted for Baptismal privileges, and Baptismal engagements are 
lost sight of. In short, the peculiarity of our condition is this : 
other Oiurches, baptized at the great Festivals, and annually 
celebrated die same as a joyfili solemnity with white robes. We 
introduce the baptism of others as a warning; set it before men 
as an involuntary and an unwelcome witness. 
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In a manner no less striking does tbe s»ne disiinction Ibllow 
us to Confirmation also: it^lsurely very remarkable tkat-the- 
comyencemeni of our present Office containing the “ renewal 
“ of the solemn promise and vow” i? not- found in the Books of 
Edward ; but only the .latter part, of Sacramental grace given. 
In minor pointe also the same alterations and substitutions 
occur, introducing the lesson of obedience; A Prayer closely- 
rendered from one given in the Origines Liturgies {excepting 
the allusion to the sign of the Cross as then made), proceeds in 
words of its own, “ that they may be led in the knowledge and 
“ obedience, of God’s word.” The other which is new, dwells on 
the same, “ to direct, sanctify, and govern, botli our hearts and 
“ bodies in the ways of Thy laws, and in the words,of Thy com- 
“ mandments.” Contrast these words, thus recurring, with the 
sensitive dislike evinced to the same in some modern systems, 
and consider their singularly silent protest 

t The addition to the Catechism at the last Review, respecting the Sacraments, 
is too important to escape notice; the more important as furnishing the basis, in 
fact the text book, for all catechetical teaching. Such a providential insertion 
respecting the Rucharist may be contrasted with the no less happy omission of 
an half ambiguous expression against the real and essenHal" Presence pf Cbsist’s 
“ natural Body and Blood” at the Communion, which found its way into Edward's 
Second Book. To this may be added not only the insertion of the Absolutionet 
the Daily Service, but the alteratien of the Rubric at the last Review. The 
Presbyterians showed a wish to have the word ” Prieet” always omitted, and sup¬ 
plied by the word “ Ministerthis wish, implying the different sense they thought 
the two words capable of, attracted attention, and in consequence the word 
“ Minister” was changed to that ol" Priest" in this Rubric. 'Were it not for 
this word, the absolution would now be read often by DeaeShs, as our own 
experience well tells us ; and the power Of Absolution thereby con^unded. 

Of the same kind is the discontinuance of Baptism by Laymen, allowed in 
Edward’s Books, which would have been very disastrous in its consequences, 
from the laxity since prevailing. 

Our thjinkfulness for the mention of the Sacraments in the Catechism is some¬ 
times blended with regret at the want of what Nelson wished to have been Etdded 
respecting the appointed “ Stewards of those Mysteries.’’ If it were not irreverent 
to hazard a thought at the purpose of the Divine Mercy, might we suppose that 
thus a door was allowed to be left as an opening given to those unlawful 
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lA, The, Deoaloeue in the Communion. 

The other subject to be mentioned, where a change has found 
its place in the inner sanctuary of our worship, is the anomalous 
introduction of the Commandments into the Communion Ser¬ 
vice *. The reading of Scripture Lessons in this part of our 
wors^iip, which is mentioned as having authority, is not quite 
to the point. If they are to be moral precepts, why is it not from 
tlje Gospel ? Why are they not the Beatitudes ? Why, it may 
be said, are we to go back to the Law, and have the admonition 
of servants rather than sons ?—Piercing indeed as a two edged 
sword, with its deep-searching meanings, and trying the reins: 
but why only, the terrors of Mount Sinai ? Why is there to be 
the sword of the Spirit only, and not also the od and the wine 
for the wounds it makes, as in the Sermon on the Mount ? 

Or again, to look at secondary causes, what is the reason, hu¬ 
manly speaking, of their having been introduced? Is not the 
general effect the opposite to that which was in the thoughts of 
some of those who were most instrumental in these changes ? If 
foreigners were the cause of its insertion, as also of the Confession 
and Absolution, and the more frequent use of the Athanasian 


Ministriei which are now awakening the Church from her lethargy, and have, in 
some measure, supplied her functions during the sleep that has pervaded her; for 
who can venture to say that those are worse than that state of spiritual destitu¬ 
tion in which this country has left a great portion of her poor, the “ pauperes 
'* CHRU(Ti’’^conSnitted to her ? And this, it m ay be observed, is the safer way of 
regarding these unlawful Ministries, viz. not as in any way justifiable, nor indeed 
to be looked upon, somewhat too theoretically, (which is the tendency of the 
late Mr. A. Knox’s views of Wesleyan Methodism,)' as actual Divine dispensa¬ 
tions, hut rather, we should suppose, as judicial visitations on the Church for 
her lukewarmness;—aa modes of evil in men converted by the Author of all 
good into means of counteracting greater evil. 

t “ 1 do not find,” says Bishop Cosins, “ in any Liturgy, old or new, before 
“ this of thp fifth of Edward the vi. here continued, that the Jews’ Decalogue 
“ was used in the seryice of the Christian Church.” 
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Creed, is it not remarkable that the antidote should have come to 
us from that (Quarter from swhich the opposite evils have pre¬ 
vailed ? that they should have been the means of inserting into 
our Church those safeguards which they have not had in the un¬ 
happy condition of their own'? Was it in order to bring for¬ 
ward the Fourth Commandment ?—However that may be, it may 
be observed that the Law, like that command with respect to 
the Sabbath, is the external fence, the last bulwark, the last 
line of defence, against the spirit of “ the lawless one.” In the 
first and literal sense, it alludes to things of which the Gospel 
says little or nothing, as of the keeping of the Sabbath, and 
speaks .more to those who require to be awed by “ the letter 
“ that killeth,” than encouraged by “ the Spieit that giveth 
“life',” 

Must we not confess,—with love indeed for His mysterious and 
wonderful care, but with awe and trembling also, — must we not 
confess in these things, that it can be‘nothing else but the inter¬ 
position of an invisible hand ? For it is in fact the constant re¬ 
hearsal of the same Baptismal promise of obedience; for it so 
happens that this is actually explained in the Catechism by the 

t It has been the object throaghont this treatise to set aside all consideration of 
persons and personal motives, or much might be said on the astonishing fact 
that those whose object it was, as it were, to Lntberanize our Church, to introduce 
Justification without Works, to iower the Sacramentai sense of Absolution, were 
instrumental in preserving the contrary, as by the Confession, the Absolution, 
the Commination Service ; and by the ver^ tone of sadness unconsciously in¬ 
stilled, they bear evidence of having fallen away, rather than of renovation to 
first love. 

‘The present inquiry has (gnly had reference to the Liturgy; it.can therefore 
only be just mentioned, that in the Thirty-nine Articles the same practical cau¬ 
tions appear to be inserted; passages that might be omitted without injury to the 
ArticleV, such as indicate an indistinct apprehension (whether felt or not by the 
writers), of approaching dvoftta, e. g. in Articles vii. ix. x, xii. xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. 
(especially) xxiii. xxvi. xivii. xxix. xxxii; xxxiv. Xxxviii. xxxix. 

The argument from the Articles has, in one respect, a peculiar force on thla 
subject, inasmuch as their being human compositions, and not like Scripture, or 
like Apostolic and Catholic Tradition, containing principles of universal dbllga- 
tion, or which are capable of universal application, their entire reference Is to 
our own Church as such. 
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T<tB ComnandmmtsIt ii therefore this promise' again and 
again hrougbt before ua at the approack to this SiG^ment and at 
^ Altar. It may also be noticed that the only anthority which 
Mr. Palmer mraticma for-the introduction of the Decalogue it¬ 
self, at all, h themse of'a portion of it in the Anglican Chureh 
during Lent. So that here again that which was peculiar to a 
penitmitial season has become our appointed admonition for our 
Festivala and Eucharistic Service, and thr<Highout the year. It 
was also used to be followed by a response not unlike what we 
now have, but not, it seems, repeated after each Commandment, 
which gives it a trery expressive force. A response, indeed, so 
deeply penitent, that Bishop Sparrow says of it, “ If there be any 
&at think this might be spared, as fitter for pfoor publicans than 
saints, let them turn to the parable of the publican and Pharisee.” 
He speaks of it, therefore, as bearing strongly this character of 
humiliation and penitence. , 


15. The general hearing of thie argument on the former, 

l^ow if this second point has been established, with respect to 
the principle of obedience being made iif a very remarkable man¬ 
ner to pervade and distuiguish the Services of the Anglican 
Church, the entire weight of this second argument may be added 
to all that has been said to establish that of the former treatise. 
For it may be observed, that if. the language for the returning 
penitent in Scripture is, “ I am not worthy to be called thy son, 
make me as one of thy hired servantsit is equally clear that 
the language with which the penitent is^eceived is such as this, 
“ Repent, and do thy first works.” Cease to do evil, learn to 
“ do well,” , “ When the wicked man doeth that which is Jawful 
“ and right, he shall save his soul alive.” And these may be 
considered to contain the sum and substance of the two princi- 

' The Decalogue was inserted in the Catechism at the first of Edward, into the 
Communion Service at the second Book; the Baptismal promise of Obedience 
not till the last Review) therefore this remarkable harmony was, humanly 
speaking, accidental. 
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pies observed, both running continaall;- into oi^, botb;iBUtuail 3 r 
implying one another; both sometimes are but one srad same 
thing looked at from a difierent point of vievr, like the convex 
and concave in a-circle, wUeh axe in fact one and the uunii^ the 
former mode of expression is ever putting into the mouth of the 
sinner, “ enter not into judgment with thy servantthe -latter is 
ever bringing before him, as such, the terms of his acceptance, 
“ If thou doest well shalt thou not be accepted ?” Sometimes the 
same sentence may be considered to have an equal reference to 
both of the points stated, as in the words " faithfully serve Thee 
“ in this lifeand iii that penitential response to the Command¬ 
ments just alluded to, for they express humiliation, and also the 
necessity of obedience. And as chastenings attd admonitions are 
in this life of a remedial nature,, it may be further observed, that 
it is this discipline of keeping the Commandments which restores 
us to the state of sons : “ Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever 
“ I command you." 

The benefit of this Heavenly and Jlivine guide dwelling 
among us which we have in the Church, thus after a superhuman 
manner calling us to repent, and then regulating our repentance, 
may be the more strongly seen by the instance of an irregular 
call of the same kind, which has extensively prevailed in this 
country by the teaching of Wesley and his followers. For this 
als'o may be considered as a call to repentance, like the Refor¬ 
mation ; the latter an attempt at recovery from the evils of 
Popery, the former from the lukewarmness which the principles 
of the Revolution in 1688 had infused into the Church. They 
difiered in this, that one adhered to the protection of the Church, 
the other did not. One was authorized and commissioned, the 
other irregular and self-chosen; and it is remarkable that the 
latter (». e. Wesleyanism), in conveying a call to repentance, so 
treats the penitent, that persons are placed thereby, not in the 
position of servants, but are called to strong spiritual joys And 
assurances, and assume at once the character, as it were, of soits 
and the privileges of adoption. And not. only this, but afterwards 
internal emotions and sensibly felt assurances are considered so 
essential as to take the place of obedience. And these two cir- 
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^^intetances ibrfnr in tfaa very characteristic cf that sect 
loatead of diete fobe cacouragements and vain confidences, the 
Church, like a skilful physician, has endeavoured to allay the 
fevensb impulses .and passionate Sentiments which are incident 
to such tSMiversioas and a late amendment of life; she has gently 
and almost, impm'cepttbly infused into the whole of our religious 
system the recurrence week aft«r»week of humbling, yet sooth¬ 
ing’ eapressioaB, and calls to duty. Contrast these with the ten¬ 
dencies of Wesleyanism ; which tendencies are in fact nothing 
^se but the natural eSects which follow when the truth breaks 
‘in upon a corrupt state of life : whereas it is the office of the 
Church to remedy and correct these workings of our depraved 
nature. 


16. Rejlectums. 

There is, however, doubtless in the subject in general, much 
more than we can comprehend : and, as in all matters of religion, 
whatever light we may attain unto only reveals mysteries far beyond 
pur feeble imaginings, as a ray of moonlight to one who travels 
among mountains, or upon the sea at night. For, indeed, if wc 
may be allowed reverent!}^ take up these words in illustration, 
" His Righteousness is as the strong mountains; His judgments 
“ are like the great deep.” “ Lo, He goeth by us, and we see Him 
“ not: He passeth ,on also, but we perceive Him not.” For 
though indeed we have spoken of the guidance of the Church as 
of an Angel sent to lead the way, yet from the promise^ of 
(^^Rist’s indwelling in His Church, we must remember that it is 
more than this: for though it is said indeed, “ I send mine 
“ Angel before thee,” yet it is added, “ beware of him, and obey 
“ 1^8 voice, for my Name is in him.” 

Abd again, let it be observed, if the voice of God is addressed 
to the Church in England, with a peculiar and appropriate mes- 

' Abundant instances of both these points might be adduced from the history 
and devotional books of these separatists, such as the Journal of John 
Wesley, &c. 
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as it was to each of those .jQiiwcheg Beok.el'i^tihe 

Kevelations ; and if it he not M be heard a snaaCidAua etsd 
snperjgii^ural sound as then, in vrhat way can tbe.pui‘portgfit..be 
ascertained unless it be by putting together in this aMnnffl' 
detached sentences, and syllables, and words, which stand out &oai 
the natural order of events 1 and when this is done they da,J feel 
assured, convey a Divine meaning so palpable and distinct, d»t 
he who would run on in the way of God’s Commandnaents c«i- 
not fail to read it. ^ . 

For what great and high destinies our Church may be intended 
in times yet to be revealed, that she should have been so signally 
protected ; or what “ good thing the Almiohtv may .have 'seen 
“ in us” in days that are past, it were not for us to divine; loe, it 
may be, that any part of His Providence that comes most under 
our closer inspection, will be found in discernible characters, 
thus abounding in Irisdom and goodness. However this may be 
it were impossible, one would think, for the coldest heart to 
remain unmoved at the contemplation of such the footsteps of a 
mysterious and slee^ess Providence, ever on the watch over us 
to do us good, whether we wake or sleep ; and without some 
wish to meet with responsive feelings and efforts of obedience 
such a daily-working and complicated scene of goodness, ever 
adapting itself to provide for our^ants. And surely su<A a 
keeping of the Comroan4ments is near akin to the highest Evan¬ 
gelical love, for “ love is the fulfilling of the law.” It might 
seem as if it were the presiding genius of that “ beloved disciple” 
under whose auspices some would fondly imagine our Church to 
have been founded, whose voice we might suppose to be still ever 
heard among us, still ever repeating as he was wont, and begin¬ 
ning and ending with appeals to love and keeping the command¬ 
ments ; and reminding us of his Lord’s last solemn words, 

“ Behold I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to giv^ to 
“ every roan according as his work shall be.” 


vot. v,—86. 
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PART m. 

EXTERNAI. CIRCTJMSTANCGS OP THE CHURCH COINCIHfNe WITH 
INTERNAL CHANOES. 

1. Such mutual adaptation and concurrence the mark of design. 

^If there is any truth in the positaon already maintained, that 
the changes in our Ritual and Forms of Prayer are so much of 
one prevailing character as to indicate something of a Divine 
purpose, it appears highly probable that the peculiarities of our 
external condition also should coincide and harmonize with these 
alterations within. For such independent co-operation of un¬ 
connected means, combining to produce one effect, is considered 
the indication of design in an intelligent author. And if natural 
Theology is wont to trace out, in things physical, such internal 
adaptation to meet external circumstance of life, and to dwell on 
such as the proofs of an over-ruling Providence, may we not ven¬ 
ture to do the same in the Church of God, provided that we con¬ 
duct the inquiry with that fear and reverential mistrust with which 
We must ever speak of the Almighty ? And surely it 

were not unreasonable to expect such indications of His presence; 
for if He who made *' the plant of the %ld, before it was in the 
“ earth,” and “ the herb of the field, before it grew,” yet continues 
to vary its mould and texture to meet the varying influence of clime 
and sky, it is natural to suppose that He would do the same in that 
Living Tree which He has deigned to call by His own name, and 
of which He has represented His Father as the husbandman. 

The first point which it was the object of this treatise to show, 
was that the services of our Church are characterized by a 
peculiar tone of sadness and humiliation ; and that we are 
throughout made thereby to use the language of those who have 
fallen away from the richer inheritance and tbe privileges of sons. 
' In order to point out tbe accommodation and harmony alluded to, 
it will be necessary to show that the temporal condition of the 
Church has been that, to which Scripture has not promised such 
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gladness of heart, or as a Latin Collect, which our Church ' has 
omitted to retain, expresses it, “ in prsesenti sseculo degustare 
“ coelestium dulcedinem gaudiorum on the contrary, that our 
external state has been that, to which it ever preaches penitential 
humiliation. 

The second principle, which our tine of argument went to 
establish, was that lessons of obedience have peculiarly per¬ 
vaded all the alterations in our Prayer Book. Here, therefore, 
it will be requisite to show* that, according to the analogy»of 
God’s dealings with mankind, as they are manifested by Scripture 
and experience, the external circumstances of the Church have 
been those to which the lesson of obedience is more particularly 
addressed, and which more especially require such admonitions. 

CONSIDERED WITH ^tEOARD TO THE FIRST POINT, OP REPENTANCE. 

Z. Apparent olyections to our being supposed in a state of servitude. 

Let us consider,, in the first place, the former of these two 
subjects. On a cursory view, it might appear difficult to recon¬ 
cile this supposition with the known history of our church and 
nation. For so far from our having been in a state which would 
be accounted one of servitude, we nft met with the fact that our 
condition has been one, for the most part, of great apparent 
prosperity. It would be difficult to find a Church, where, for so 
long a space of time, the course of this world has been “ so peace- 
“ ably ordered,” that its members have been allowed “ to serve 
“ the Lord in all godly quietness.” The aspect which the Church 
bears in any country village is, in general, that of ease and , 
respectability. Our position, as Christians and as Churchmen, 
has become such as to require no self-denial on our part to 
acknowledge our being so : indeed to such a degree is this the case, 
that some are almost at a loss to explain as compatible with our 
experience—others would explain away—that essential opposition 
to the Gospel which Scripture declares will exist in the world 
“Ye shall be bated of all men for My name’s sake” (Matt. x. 22^; 
and “ because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out 
“ of the world, therefore the world hateth you” (St. John xv.l9) ■ 

p 2 
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“ {(“ihey have persecuted me, they will also persecute yon” (v. 20). 
If, therefore, our circumstances have been, for the most part, thus 
signally prosperous, how then, it might be asked at first sight, can 
we be considered as having fallen into a less favoured condition ? 
But, in answer to this, it will be sufficient to call to mind, that the 
highest privileges and richest gifts of the New Covenant are con¬ 
nected with sufferings from without. Such are the very mark 
of the true sonship ; “ if ye endure chastening, God dealeth with 
“ you as with sons “ if ye be miHhout chastisement, then are ye 
“bastards and ml sons" (Heb. xii. 7, 8.) 


3. Suffering the privilege of Sons, 

It will not be attempted to explain the very mysterious subject 
of the connection of outward circumstances with our internal 
spiritual condition; as serving together to make up our course of 
probation in the hand of our great Disposer. It may be the case 
after some incomprehensible manner, the bearings and extent of 
which our very position, as living in the world, prevents our dis¬ 
cerning,—that as the Jewish promises, consisting in temporal 
blessings, were in one point of view essentially opposed to the 
Christian, so also the state of captivity of a Christian Church may 
consist of circumstances the very opposite to those of which that 
of the Jew consisted, as far as concerns the personal comfort and 
well-being of its members. 

And first of all, let it be observed, that it is not merely the 
Christian disposition and character which has received the stamp 
of the blessings of the Gospel. It is often the external state and 
circumstances of life which are spoken of, when we should rather 
have expected it would be a certain temper of mind, which such 
circumstances might tend to foster; as for instance, “ Blessed are 
“ ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of heaven.” “ Blessed are 
“ they that mourn it is the very condition of mourning which 
ks here blessed, not as persons would now confine and explain it, 
'they that mourn for their sins, though, of course, they more 
especially. “ Woe unto you that are rich not merely ye who 
trust in riches. It is to certain external contingencies that the 
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blessing or the woe is attached, as if a resemblance to tlie “ Man 
“ of Sorrows,” though it be but in outward circumstances, 
brought us nearer unto Him, and was blessed on His account; 
as if such were modes of approach to Him, which were pervaded 
with that healing virtue that went out from Him, 

And it may be as well to remark a little more at length, that 
among the privileges and blessings which the Gospel holds out to 
its faithful followers, those of the highest kind which speak of 
joy (the expression which is 4ropped in our Prayers), are con¬ 
nected with sufferings from without. Perhaps there is no place 
where spiritual rejoicing and gladness is spoken of but in implied 
or expressed connection with them. That one, for instance, of 
the Beatitudes, which arises as it were into the mention of 
“ rejoicing and being exceeding glad,” is, “ when men shall 
“ revile you and persecute, and shall say all manner of evil 
“ against you falsely.” And “ rejoice and leap for joy,” in St. 
Luke, “ is when men shall hate you and separate you, and cast 
“ out your name as evil.” Persecution, and losing house, and 
kindred, is made the very condition of receiving “ manifold more 
“ in this present time a promise literally fulfilled in the early 
Christians, when in one verse it is said, they “ sold their posses- 
“ sions and goods,” and in the next that they “ eat their meat 
“ with gladness," and being beaten, that “ they rejoiced that they 
“ were counted worthy to suffer shame.” And in accordance 
with these accounts are expressions in St. Paul’s Epistles, either 
of rejoicing himself, or of calling others to rejoice, which are 
more particularly on occasions of his own or their sufferings. If 
he “ takes pleasure,” it is in infirmities; if he is “ exceeding 
“joyful,” it is in all his tribulations for them; if he rejoices, it is 
“ in all my sufferings for youand again, “ if I be offered up, 
“lyoyand rejoice with you all.” He deprecates the thought 
that he “should glory, save in that Cross by which the world 
“ was crucified to him, and he unto the world.” It is the very 
condition requisite, “ If we suffer with Him, we shall also reign 
“ with Him.” St. Peter also makes it the very subject of their 
rejoicing, that they are made “ partakers of Cheist’s sufferings.” 

These are not mentioned to prove the point, but as casual in- 
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(Itcationi on tbe surface of a great principle lying in the depths 
of Scripture. Indeed it requires a high degree of that purity of 
heart which is privileged to see Gos, consistently to keep in 
mmd what a favoured state in God’s sight that of suffering is, 
the last gift and dying legacy of our Saviodb to those who at¬ 
tended Him on earth. (St. John xvi. 83.) The remark that 
those who were afflicted with bodily maladies derived the greatest 
benefits from our Savioue’s Presence, refers to but one manifes¬ 
tation of this great principle. Those who were most favoured by 
Him, and approached most nearly to His adorable Person, re¬ 
ceived the largest share of this His benediction of suffering; and 
were made “ conformable unto His death,” to be brought more 
fully to “ the power of His resurrection.” Their sufferings are 
spoken of luider sacramental figures of being baptized with a 
Baptism ; and drinking of a cup; as if from a mysterious con¬ 
nection with Himself, they partook of something like a Sacra¬ 
mental efficacy, and which, therefore, had annexed to them the 
promise of spiritual joy, as it was to drink of His cup, who is 
Himself "the well of joy.” And not only the sufferings of the 
martyr, but even the common self-denials of daily life, are digni¬ 
fied and itallowed by some secret approximation to Him, and 
spoken of under the awful name of “ bearing a cross as if they 
too were parts of that tree whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations; as if, wherever the bitter waters of tbe desert were to 
be found, they partook of the virtue of that restoring and healing 
wood. The power of suffering even the heathen often bears wit¬ 
ness to, in proverbs and precepts out of number, though he 
knew not its connection with Chkist crucified. On the contrary, 
worldly prosperity narrows, we are told, the otherwise strait gate 
of life, even to a “ needle's eye.” Wonder not, therefore, that 
from auch a state tbe voice of joy should* be withdrawn, and the 
warning call to humiliation be annexed to it in tbe moral Provi¬ 
dence of Gos: that circumstances which have the peculiar efflct 
of blinding tbe eyes, should be made coextensive with monitory 
^pealsonall sides, to walk warily and near the ground. 

At all events, enough has been said to prove that if that per¬ 
fect freedom which is to be found in the service of God, the 
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liberty wherewith Christ bath made us free, is the highest gift 
of His children; yet we drink not fully of that Spirit of adop¬ 
tion without partaking also of His cup of suffering. This 
lowered tone, therefore, in our services, has been, according to a 
Christian view of the case, in entire consistency with a state of 
temporal prosperity. Thera is in this the same mutual agree¬ 
ment and adaptation, which is noted in things natural as manifest- 
iog Divine Providence; as when the intern^ structure of animals, 
and the very colour of their bodies, is found to be accommodated 
to their inodes of life, and to change also with the changes of the 
latter. 


4. The strength of the Church in persecution. 

The instances, indeed, adduced of the power of the Cross, 
have rather referred to individuals ; but in the Church, as a body, 
the same may be observed, that chastisement is the proof of love 
and favour, and riches a sign of danger. All the first establish¬ 
ment, growth, and increase of the Church, is from persecution ; 
like vital air and warmth drawing out and strengthening the 
branches. Like impulses extending, though more and more 
faintly, circle beyond circle, around where the Cross had moved 
the waters. First, the persecution which arose about St. Stephen, 
spreads the Church through Judea and Samaria ; then at Antioch 
ofPisidia, from the Jews to the Gentiles of that place; then at 
Iconium, to the barbarians beyond. Throughout we see the 
great life-giving principle, which our Saviour spoke of as arising 
from His Cross, “ If 1 be lifted up, I will draw all men unto me.” 
It is the conspiracy against St. Paul that takes him from Jerusa¬ 
lem to Caesarea, to preach before kings and governors. It is the 
bonds of St. Paul that bear him to Rome, and are made known 
in the imperial palace, and are, even in Rome, to the furthm'ance 
of the Gospel. Not only to individuals is chastisement the proof 
of favour ; it is the Church that is like a woman in travail, “ who 
“ remembereth not the anguish for joy.” It is to the Churches 
that our Loan says, “ As many as I love I rebuke and chasten.^ 
It is a Church of which He knows “ the tribulation and poverty,” 
to which He says, Thou art rich.” It is another that says of 
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hendf, “ 1 am rich, and increased with goods, and have need of 

nothingto which he says, Thou “ knowest not that thou art 
“ wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
Awful words to those who are disposed to set the ease of an 
establishment before the internal well-being of the Church, and 
to suppose that external prosperity is a sign of spiritual strength. 

From all this it appears that a lower condition, as Christians, 
an humbler position, as a Church, are so far from being incompa¬ 
tible with the favour and protection of the world, that they mu¬ 
tually imply and conspire to produce each other. The latter has 
necessarily an enslaving and enfeebling influence, imprisoning 
and enchaining, imperceptibly, the free spirit of sons: whereas 
oppression from without has immediately the effect of putting the 
Church in the situation and attitude of an enemy, leaning upon her 
own inherent spiritual strength and weapons that are not carnal, 
mighty to .the pulling down of strong holds; she stands immedi¬ 
ately as an armed foe, walking upon earth, but hiding her head 
in Heaven. But worldly favour, on the contrary, with a subtle 
influence lays her asleep, and then wreathes bands about her, 
depriving her of the free use of her arms, closing up her eyes, 
binding her feet, which are no more “ like hinds’ feet walking on 
“ high places.” 

5. Confirmed hy the history of our own Church. 

And these general principles will derive a forcible illustration 
when applied to our own Church, and the general tone and cha¬ 
racter, which has pervaded her members at different periods of 
her history. When she has been considered most prosperous 
from her union with the State, her writers have been character¬ 
ized by cold and low views ; and so far had their Theology taken 
up its station in the mere outskirts of Christian truth, that in the 
last age it was driven to contend for natural religion, and the 
existence of a Gon ; her Sacraments were considered almost as 
lifeless as Jewish rites ; religious controversies were engaged in 
bn points on the very surface of Scripture, as if unconscious of 
the hidden depths which were below. But on occasions when 
persecution has begun more or less to show itself, her members 
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seem to be instinctively feeling after the adoption of sons. Such 
may be seen to have been the case^in the days of Charles the 
martyr, and afterwards in the Church of the Non-jurors. Among 
the latter, when deprived by the State, and in a condition of suf¬ 
fering and contempt, a new and more exalted temper was indi¬ 
cated by aspirations after, and sympathy with, the purer ages of 
Christianity; by which they seemed admitted into a more inti¬ 
mate union with the early Churches, and entering more fully into 
the high state of their spiritual adoption. An instance of this 
may be seen in the dying words of Bishop Ken. And this effect 
is the more visible by its contrast with the principles and feelings 
of the more numerous, and popular, and apparently flourishing 
Communion, that intruded. In like manner, in our own day, 
indications of something like persecution against the Church have 
been accompanied with a simultaneous movement within her, not 
only to fortify and repair her strong holds, to go about and mark 
her bulwarks, but after those higher privileges, those pleasant 
fields, which are hers by inheritance: as if she had begun to look 
out upon them from the windows of her prison-house, and to 
inhale their refreshing fragrance. Indeed her suffering is to be 
the very pledge to the Church of her beholding her true teachers: 
“ Though the Lord give you the bread of adversity, and the 
“ water of affliction, yet shall not thy teachers be removed into a 
“ corner any more.” 

6.. Her feebleness and state of servitude. 

In addition to these general remarks, it might be shown more 
particularly, that whatever may have been our apparent prosperity, 
and the protection of the world, that very prosperity and pro¬ 
tection has been in fact the captivity of the Church, as such, and 
of her members. Golden chains, indeed, and such as might 
seem rather badges of honour, and ornament; but still, in fact, 
chains of the Spirit. To come then to particulars, we have been 
as a Church greatly debarred from all free agency, or power of 
correcting, or regulating, our internal constitution. It has been 
the most obvious matter of reproach, that we are a “ parlia- 
“ mentary Churchthat is to say, that we differ from other 
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Chnrche* in being subject to this interference of the State. At 
the commencenient of the period referred to, we have Henry 
VIII. claiming the title of Head of the Church. In whatever 
sense the words are taken, it is too indicative of the position 
which she was to hold; and the situation, which the Prayer for 
the King has in the Liturgy, continues a significative memorial of 
her condition. In the reign of Edward VI., which, from the 
disposidon of foe King, might have been augured to be most 
prosperous for the Church, the second Book, which was issued 
with such unhappy changes, was preceded by a declaration, that 
if the Bishops would not take it into tlieir consideration, he 
would do it himself with the aid of his parliament *. But it is 
not necessary to mention the many acts of state interference, 
which indicate a want of freedom in the Church; nor to dwell on 
such points as the statute of prsemunire, the suspension of Convo¬ 
cation, and certain circumstances in the position of the bishops ; 
the solemn complaint of the want of discipline which continues 
unrestored; the law of the land interfering with Church authority, 
from its affecting the rights of property; and some of these, let 
it he observed, not assuming the shape of persecution, but rather 
of protection. 

All the points mentioned with respect to the Church at large, 
in its connection with the State, might perhaps find a parallel in 
many, if not most, parishes, on a smale scale. Consider, for 
instance, the many circumstances in which the clergy feel thera- 

• Uartyr, writing to Bticer, on the 10th of January, 1551, says, “ Hoc non me 
“ parum recceat, quod mihi D. Checus indicavit; si noluerint ipsi [episcopi], 
“ ait, efficere, ut qu» mutanda sint mutentur, rex per seipsum id faciet; et 
“ cum ad parliamentum ventum fuerit, ipse suee majestatis authoritatem 
“ interponent" It is evident from this letter of Martyr, from a letter of Cox to 
BuiUnger, in May, 1651, (Slrype, Mem. vol. ii. part i. p. 533); and from Strype, 
(Cian. vol. i. p. 290,) that Cranmer met with great (^position, at the end of the 
year 1550, from the Bishops. It is not improbable that the opposition took place 
in the upper house of convocation; and if this were the case, the King probably 
intended it to be understood that, " if driven to extremities, he would exercise 
his authority as head of the Church, and bring the revision of the Liturgy be¬ 
fore parliament, without consulting the convocation any ftirther on the subject.” 
Pre&ce of the Editor, p. xvii. to the two Books of Edward VI. Oxford, 1838. 
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selves not free to act, on account of that weight of deference 
which the world claims of them ; as, e. g., in omitting to baptise 
before the congregation, and to read the Prayer for the Church 
militant. But the more subtle influence of the same principle 
may be seen in this, that clergymen, individually, do not like to 
rest their influence and authority on their spiritual station, as 
such; they consider that their respectability depends on their 
liberal education, their talents, their rank in society, their 
worldly connections and property, which afford the whole body, 
and each member of it, a high respectability in the eyes of the 
world. But, on the contrary, there is a secret contempt enter¬ 
tained for their Ministerial profession as such, which they are aware 
is only warded off by their external advantages. Notwithstanding 
all that can be said of their inherent right to spiritual authority, 
and indeed claims to honour and veneration, as stewards of Gon, 
the highest which man can bestow, these are not met with any 
responsive feelings in others, nor supported in themselves by a 
sense of responsibility compatible with such claims, merely on 
account of their intimate connexion with things of an opposite 
character, the worldly benefits which are attached to it. The 
bonds of Laud, the sufferings of Ken and Wilson, not only were 
to themselves the means of spiritual succour, but the remem¬ 
brance of them throws a hallowing light over their order, as 
being thus recognized occasionally in the appropriate dress of 
that Master whose ambassadors they are. There is a circum¬ 
stance which may serve to illustrate or characterize our present 
position, that it is spoken of, as if it were a principle recognized 
by the Church itself, which it decidedly is not', (although it 

• With regard to the custom itself of turning to the East in prayer, it may be 
put on the same kind of footing as some other points of more or less importance, 
such as the use of the Cross; of which it may be said that they are Catholic 
Church usages ; that our Church has retained them, by the great mercy of God, 
but drawn them rather into the shade on account of the abuses that have pre¬ 
vailed ; such has been the case even with the Eucharistic Sacrifice. In the same 
manner that we read of our Lobd’s Presence being gradually withdrawn from 
those unworthy ofit; but the disciples, in that reUrement, came unto Him. The 
principles of our Church, as expressed or implied, respecting matters in dispute, 
may be perhaps classed in some mode of this kind: 


1. Things 
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found a place in the second Book of Edward,) that in our devo¬ 
tions we are to look to the people and not to the altar. What 
does this imply but that even in our religious worship we are to 
turn not to the East, the place where God has shown His counte¬ 
nance, but to the West; not to the light of the ancient Church, 
but to the eyes of the world ; not to Angels assembled round 
the altar, but to the great men of our congregation ; not to the 
place of Paradise, our lost inheritance, but to the flock in whose 
hands our interest lies; not to the Cross of Christ, but to that 
supposed utility which worldly wisdom suggests ; not to our 
Judge coming from thence, but to the judgment of the world. 
It is agreeable to this, that if there is any thing unbecoming or 
negligent in the conduct of a chief or inferior Pastor, the remedy 
is at hand in an appeal to the public. This is considered the 

1. Things commanded and commonly observed : 

Suflday Service. 

2. Things commanded, and not commonly observed : 

Daily Service. Reading the Prayer for the Church militant. Baptisms 
before the Congregation. Keeping of Fasts and Festivals. 

3. Things not commanded, but implied: 

W eekly Communion. Turning to the East. 

4. Things not implied, but allowed: 

e. g. On the Circumcision in Edward’s second Book, 
the direction was. If there be a Sunday before the 

Daily Communion.' Epiphany, the same Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, 
shall be used. It now stands, “ shall serve for 
every day after, &c. 

5. Things not prohibited, but discouraged for fear of abuse: 

Prayers for the Dead. 

0. Things prohibited: 

Prayers for souls in Purgatory. The Mass. Unauthorized Communion. 

In the observation of these the world interferes with the Church. Now those 
things commanded of course a good Churchman would observe, if possible. IJe 
would also wish to restore what it implies, though it be not commanded, if fallen 
into disuse; and to carry out as far as possible the spirit and intention of the 
Church. Catholic usages and principles he will aim at, as a Christian and a 
Churchman j but in doing so will be guided by that Spirit of meek wisdom and 
unobtrusiver reserve, which is the marked characteristic of his own Church ; re¬ 
membering always the very terrible woe denounced on him who shall offend one 
of Christ’s little ones. 
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great corrector of abuses. And doubtless it is, and a very ex¬ 
tensive and powerful one; but still it implies a very inferior 
condition that such should be requisite, not our singular advan¬ 
tage and happiness, but the sign of our captivity. “ Because 
“ thou servedst not the Lord with joyfulness and gladness of 
“ heart, thou shalt serve thine enemies, and he will put a yoke of 
“ iron on thy neck.” And indeed may not the popular cry for 
freedom from the nation at large be considered as indicative of 
the state of servitude, of spiritual slavery and bondage to the 
world ? For people subjected to worldly influences feel they are 
not free, and conscious of this their malady, and knowing not its 
only remedy, which consists in the “ service of God, which is 
“ perfect freedom,” they loudly demand liberty. The Apostle 
alludes to this when he speaks of those promising liberty who 
are themselves the servants of sin. In like manner, forgetting 
the real equality of all as God’s children, under the same pres¬ 
sure of their passions, men eagerly demand equality. Both are 
intimations that they want, though they know it not, the true 
freedom of Sons of God. 

The effect of a principle is for the most part subtle and im¬ 
perceptible in its operations, but exceedingly powerful. A proof 
of this may be seen in the circumstance that in times of any great 
excitement, when systems are broken up and principles set afloat, 
the animosity and zeal in behalf of opinions becomes such as to 
counterbalance every other consideration whatever ; and forms 
bonds of union or causes of difference the most violent, from an 
instinctive sense which nature has given us of the power and 
value of principle. Slight and unimportant as the point in dis¬ 
pute may be, it is often of more weight than the closest external 
connections or apparent advantages. At the first Book of 
Edward, Catholic consent and doctrine were the basis of the 
changes, on the consideration of a vital inherent power in the 
Church itself, to preserve truth according to the promise of its 
Divine Founder. There appears at the second a great distrust 
of these internal promised resources; other principles were ad¬ 
mitted. How far the admission of them has been the cause of 
the subsequent evils of insubordination which have been deve- 
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lo|M^ H oHijr be iniposnUe to aay, or how ftr external ccmtrol 
majr have been necesaary in conaeqnence' 

7, That states of servitude are Divine appointments. 

But in the former agreement respecting the alterations made 
in the Prayers, the object was to drop all consideration of the 
human agents in those changes, and to turn our attention to 
their Providential character, as implying a Divine control and 
purpose. It will be necessary to do the same in the present case 
also,—though it is a matter of great difficulty, as secular influ¬ 
ence and intrusion is of so much more palpable a nature as to 
awaken passions and feelings respecting persons, by reason of 
which we are less clearly able to discern the more than human 
Hand which is dealing with ourselves. That persons, at first, 
from a want of faith in the promised resources of the Church, 
and a drekd of the power of Rome, courted the protection of the 
secular arm; and that others have since increased such an alli¬ 
ance from influences of worldly policy, by acquiescence, by com- 

• This sort of compromise with the world, by which the Church has lost the 
greatness of her religious pririteges, has of course been more fully developed 
since the time of the Non-jurors, but they from the first speak of the indica¬ 
tions of it. 

“ The true notion,” says Leslie, “ of a Church and of a Priesthood has been 
“ utterly lost amongst those where Erastianism has prevailed, and conse- 
** quently, the reverence due to religion and toGod has sunk with it, and also the 
“ benefits annexed to the holy offices of the Church, as means of grace appointed 
” by Christ our Lord, on which are grounded our hopes of mercy.” (Regal, 
and Pontific. vol. iii. p. 425.) 

What does thU infer but that we fail thereby from the inheritance of sons? 
In another place he says, 

“ Thi(^principle of the Regale begets a secular spirit in the Clergy,—cats out 
“ the Evangelical spirit of Christian simplicity, the jra^pi)<rta, the open and 
“ fearless, but modest, xeal and courage in asserting the truths of the Gospel.” 
—“ This and the court air are two elements—the evangelical spirit must be 
“ very deeply rooted, if the secular do not get the ascendency.” (p. 372.) 

“ Erastianism,” says the same writer, “ has run down like a torrent from the 
“ Reformation ; the Regale being then made (though very unjustly) the cha- 
** racteristic against Popery and fanaticism, that being supposed the only barrier 
" against both.” (p. 447.) 
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promise, by conci}iatioD, and even by worse means and motives. 
ail these explain the mode, humanly speaking, by which these 
chains, laid on our spiritual strength, were formed and riveted. 
And the same may be said of these things, as of some of the 
changes in the Liturgy, that, as they arose from a want of faith, 
so they brought with them judicial visitations in the withdrawal 
of higher%iean8 of grace. But what is to be observed is, that 
even these judicial punishments are, in the manifold ways of 
Divine wisdom, the best correctives of the evil, from which they 
proceed, and serve also as merciful protections in that lower state 
out of which they arise. For, although sins are visited on chil¬ 
dren’s children, in a temporal point of view, (Exod. xx. 5.) yet 
even those visitations may become beneficial, to those children, 
in a spiritual sense, (Ezek. xviii. 3.) working for good to those 
that love God. This may be explained by a parallel instance in 
the Jewish history. From want of a high faith they did not cast 
out the old inhabitants of Canaan, and not consulting Goo (while 
His guiding voice was among them) they made a league with the 
Gibeonites. These Canaanites therefore continued to be “ thorns 
in their side,” but still such scourges were benefits to them, for 
they served, thus remaining, to try and prove them; to show 
“ what was in their heart, whether they would serve God or no.” 
It was the oppression of their enemies that made them from time 
to time feel where their only strength was, and served to raise 
them up a deliverer. 

But, without presuming to point out any thing so mysterious 
as the designs of the Almighty, whose ways are as much above 
our ways, and His thoughts, we are told, above our thoughts, as 
Heaven is above earth; yet I suppose that looking to temporal 
governments only, without respect to the Church, it may be con- 
sMered that there is some invariable rule of Providence in Ifford- 
ing persons more or less liberty as they are able to bear it; that 
a tyrannical monarch, or any severe form of government is, in 
fact, nothing else but a certain necessary result of a people re¬ 
quiring such severity for their chastisement or protection. In 
the plague which was sent in consequence of David numbering 
the people, we see only, at first sight, the people visited for the 
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sin of the in<Hiardb, but on turning to the ae^unt in 2 Samuel 
xxiv. 1. we read “The anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel, and He moved David against them to say, Go, number 
Israel and Judah.” We may conclude therefore, that the pro¬ 
verbial expression, contained in the words “ delirant reges plec- 
tuntur Achivi,” embraces but half the truth. For that both of 
these are in fact only certain effects, that the “ deliri|||N’eges ” is 
itself but a mode by which the “ Achivi” are punished for their 
offences, or restrained from their lawlessness. That harsh rulers 
are set over others, humanly speaking, for their punishment, 
divinely, for their protection and cure ; “ which,” says St. Basil, 
speaking of heavenly-imposed subjection, “ a just estimator of 
“ things would noucall a judgment upon them, but their benefit. 
“ For what can be more profitable for him, who, from want of 
“ wisdom hath not in himself the power of governing, than that 
“ he should be in the power of another : that, being directed by 
“ the reason of a master, he may be like a chariot that hath 
“ obtained a charioteer, or a vessel that hath a pilot sitting at the 
” helm.” Thus, he says, was Esau made subject to Jacob; and 
Canaan to his brethren. And may not the same be the case with 
all states of worldly subjection and captivity, though we cannot 
ascertain its modification or extent 1 The effect may be as cer¬ 
tain and invariable as the remedies which in natural things arise 
out of the lyils that require them'. 

8. Such best suited to the condition of the^Church. 

Now, if this be the case with the kingdoms of the world, may 
it not be so in the kingdom of Christ also ? Are there not in- 

* Hopier seems to allude to severe monarchs being thus a retributive mode 
of Providence. A tyrannical governor is imprecated as the natural consequedlb 
upon those who vrere wanting in affectionate loyalty to the paternal sway of 
Ulysses; 

Mqnc In vpofpuv, djavis, koi f/Triot lero) 

2*i)irTotixo£ /SaoiXtdc, jti/W ^psaiv alaipa tlSiii, 

’AXX’ alii xoXsiro£ r' elif, eai alavXa pkioi. 

"Q£ o«rt£ jdfsvtjrat 'OSveaijoc Oiloio 

Aauv, oTffiv hvaaee, trarhp wc 4wio£ ^ev.—Horn. Odyss. b. ii. 230. 
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deed, at first 8igb(||K)bviou8 indications that our want of freedom 
is not greater than our want of internal strength to govern our¬ 
selves ? Is not the suspension of the powers of Convocation 
acquiesced in, as perhaps a lesser evil than their revival would 
be ? Have not the appointments of the State been, in general, 
no worse than those where an elective power has been exerted 
within theNPiurch ? Is not the usual appeal made to the public 
judgment, because there is not sufficient internal energy evinced 
to defy the world ? These are not mentioned to justify or explain 
the case, but as some slight indications that are on the surface,— 
slight indications of him whose footsteps are in the deep waters, 
—implying a controlling care which suits our external to our 
internal condition. If the power of the world* has come in, not 
merely in open acts of aggression and interference, but, still 
more, by a subtle and secretly pervading influence, to actuate our 
conduct, may not our position be considered, in some sense, like 
that of the Jews, when they rejected the more immediate govern¬ 
ment of God, and requiring a King, received one in anger ; by 
which their unruly and faithless dispositions were set under 
a more palpable and visible rein, in judgment, indeed, but also 
by a merciful provision to correct their disorders. If the first 
disciples, placed, as they were, in the most favoured condition as 
of sons, received that Spirit of adoption, and walked in that free¬ 
dom, under the oppression of the world, which was j|t enmity 
with them, armed at all points with spiritual armour to encounter 
that enmity; mag not the lowest position of a Christian be that 
in which there is an apparent friendship and league, when his arms 
are laid aside, and he receives the green withy bands as tokens of 
captivity; though perhaps laid asleep he perceives it not, and, 
from the arts of her that binds them, forgets that it is captivity 
atIBl ? And indeed may there not be something in the case of an 
Establishment, that necessarily implies feebleness in the Church ? 
The expression of having “ Kings for her nursing-fathers,” it has 
been well observed, appears to denote feebleness, such as to 
require it. 

The various fallings into, and partial recoveries from this 
state of servitude, are remarkable. Edward’s first Book is 4b^- 

VOL. v.— 86. G 
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lowed by tampering with foreign ProtestantaJjAh sacrilege and 
confiscation; the consequence is the second Book, by which the 
highest Christian privileges are in a manner curtailed and im¬ 
paired. This is followed by the purgatorial and judicial sufiler- 
ings of Mary’s reign, and another Book ensues in some slight 
degree restorative. Then succeed the sufferings of the Church 
with Charles the Martyr; and these are followed by A Review 
of the Services in 1662, still more decidedly re-instating: witness 
the Oblation introduced, the thanksgiving prayer, and many 
points of higher Church principle. After the changes of 1688, a 
heavier blow appears to be impending ; but, as far as the Services 
go, it is averted, and the Church is left to reap, in other ways, 
the results of a fake principle. The intended alterations of the 
Prayer Book after the expulsion of the Non-jurors, most happily 
and providentially for us, did not take place: the Convocation 
ceases, the apparent liberty of the Church is taken away; a 
course of external prosperity ensues, with a famine of the word, 
a slavish spirit: witness the timidity of the Church, the desertion 
of her colonies', the acquiescence in heretical Bishops. 

And these instances will serve to confirm, and illustrate, the 
conclusion to which the former argument would lead us; which is 
this, if it be the case, that, in temporal governments, for a people 
to seek for higher degrees of freedom, while they are unfit for 
them, is to contend against the wind, or to turn the course of the 
seasons; so also, in the Church, the only way to obtain higher 
privileges, higher degrees of grace, is to show purselves worthy 
of them. If we show ourselves meet to receive them, then we 
shall have them restored to us; if we do not show ourselves 
meet to receive them, we shall not, but instead shall have our 
Candlestick removed. 

COM8IDEBB» WITH BBOARD TO THE SECOND POINT, OF OBEDIENCE. 

9. Lessons of obedience the corrective to the tendencies of the age. 

And now we are naturally led by these remarks to the second 

' See Dr. Pnsey’s Sermom for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
P»W- 
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point, which wa|||||fiiscussed in considering the alterations in the 
Prayer Book, of a peculiar stress being laid upon lessons of 
obedience. If a peculiar adaptation to these internal changes also 
has existed in external circumstances, it must be as a corrective; 
for, of course, it is as a corrective to natural and prevailing tenden¬ 
cies, that the Divine Teacher lays an emphatic stress on particular 
instructions : such is the case in the commands delivered to the 
Churches in the Revelations. 

In the time immediately previous to the period of our own 
Prayer Book, through the dark ages, it is evident that the Church 
had acted as such, and as counteracting the darkness of the age. 
Inasmuch as all the learning and ability of the times flowed into 
the Church, and filled all her offices, and thence emanated to the 
world : for, if that period was one of darkness and ignorance, she 
was the luminous body by which the darkness was irradiated. It 
is in the same manner of correction that she has operated since. 

It was shown that obedience in various shapes has been very 
peculiarly the Divine teaching and Divine admonition, interwoven 
with, and infused into, our Services, speaking like the Urim and 
Thummim of the twelve tribes, the “ light and truth on the breast” 
of the collective Church, or like the sacred voice in the temple, 
speaking to us in that way in which we are bound to be listening 
for the still small voice. And now it might be inferred from 
many points spoken of, either by implication or direct instances, 
in pursuing this subject of inquiry throughout the Liturgy, (in 
Part ii.) that this lesson of obedience has been that corrective 
which the spirit of the age required. But it may be again 
distinctly mentioned, first of all, in this, that the Religion of the 
age, as it has been developed both in the Church and in various 
forms of dissent, has in some shape or other substituted a kind of 
luxury of feeling, and a new doctrine respecting the Atonement 
for the ancient and scriptural doctrine of the Cross ’; and has 
shown a marked repugnance to all those principles of mortification 
of life and self-denying obedience, which have been considered as 
connected with it, and which have formed the emphatic teaching 

' This allusion is explained in Tract No. 80, p. iil. 5. 
g2 
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of our own Church. So much has this prevaillt, that it has in¬ 
duced persons to believe that holy men of old, who spent their 
lives in frequent watchings and fastings and prayer, had entirely 
mistaken the Whole nature of religion; had not only proceeded 
on a circuitous path, but had entirely missed the true one ; and 
had quite mistaken the only mode of access to Christ. That 
to labour to become conformable unto His death, was in fact to 
forget the efficacy of it; and would serve as an evidence of 
having done so without some express declaration to the contrary. 
All this teaching is only mentioned as a fact, and as a proof of the 
tendencies and spirit, from whatever cause arising, of this age 
and nation. It may be that these distorted statements of Christian 
doctrine are but the shadows occasioned by the partial breaking 
in of the truth upon a corrupt age. Here therefore the Church 
has been, throughout the dangerous influences of the times, to 
those who would be guided by her, “ a lantern unto the feet, 
“ and a light unto our paths.” 

Another proof might be taken from, the political principles 
which have characterised this country as associated with the 
name of liberty. It would be difficult to express them under 
the mildest terms, but as those of independence, of maintenance 
of national rights and privileges, as principles of resistance 
against arbitrary powers; whatever definite name and shape they 
assume, they immediately stand out before one as the very oppo¬ 
site to the peculiar tenets of the Gospel,—these are throughout, 
whether as shown in matters of detail or in their general spirit, 
directly the reverse to those principles described ; from the pre¬ 
cepts and example of Him “ who learned obedience by the things 
“ that He suffered." And although the maintainers of the political 
opinions alluded to would, in some measure, allow the necessity 
of loyal obedience, yet they would mention and dwell on cases 
of aggression, which would serve as exceptions. It is on this 
account that their opposition to the scriptural doctrine' of the 
Cross is most apparent, inasmuch as Scripture, in expressing the 
duties of this kind in numberless cases of precept, example, and 
the like, never speaks of exceptions,—often carefull]|excludes 
them ; whereas, knowing what is in man, and “ looking before 

2 
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“ and after” for Initn, better than he could for himself, it neces¬ 
sarily would have mentioned such cases, if any exceptions 
had been necessary. It appears, therefore, as a very singular 
providential correction to all this, that there has come forth, as it 
were, a hand upon the wall, without a human body, to which it 
can be referred as its Author, and has written in distinct charac¬ 
ters, The lesson of obedience. 

And in the next place, the external prosperity which has been 
alluded to, is a reason why, according to the usual tenor of the 
Divine dealings, a message of warning, of humiliation, and of 
obedience, should be addressed. That the pride of ease and 
abundance, the pride ofintellectand false liberty, should bespoken 
to in a tone of this kind is quite in harmony with Scripture; so 
as to afford, from the analogy, an intimation that it is the same 
voice which speaks to us in both. To the poor the good tidings 
are preached : but the commandments, and woe, and self-denial, 
to the rich. “ Let the poor rejoice in that he is exalted, but the 
rich in that be is made low.” 

10. Our situation a trial of obedience. 

It might moreover be pointed out, that to those who would 
follow this Divine guidance, and the teaching of the Church, 
there has been something in her condition which has bad pecu¬ 
liarly the tendency of fostering this spirit, and affording oppor¬ 
tunities for the exercise of it, from the very peculiarity of her 
position. For the circumstance of our being mixed up with the 
world in spiritual matters is an especial trial of our obedience to 
God, of our obedience to His Church as such. It is especially a 
discipline to, and trial of, our obedience. If our chief and sub¬ 
ordinate ministers are in some measure thrust into, or thrust 
themselves into, their position over us, by a certain temporal 
influence, and afterwards maintain their authority by things 
which are of this world, such as wealth, or learning, or eloquence ; 
And if there is a want of effectual power in the Church to remove 
obnoxioti^ ministers : such a state implies a very peculiar exer¬ 
cise of our faithfulness to the Church of God, when her own 
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intrinsic claims to our allegiance are so far withdrawn from view. 
And in her ministers also, it is the same exercise and trial of 
their ChrlstMg^yalty, when the claims which the World makes 
upon them t^j^npromise their higher duties are so constant and 
so plausible. And obedience to the Church is more particularly 
an act of obedience to God, when she exercises few visible indi- 
jcations of her approbation or censure. 

That this our peculiar position is especially a trial of obedience, 
will be seen from a comparison, which is obviously presented to 
us, with various dissenting bodies. To whatever of these con¬ 
gregations a person may attach himself, it is evidently, through¬ 
out, the very opposite to this temper of obedience which is called 
into exercise ; so much so, that, in a mere moral point of view, 
without taking into the account the claims of the Church, one 
might consider this difference as the very characteristic between 
the Cbjirch and them. But the same argument might also be 
applied, in some degree, to other Churches, in comparison with our 
own, to show that the more visible and palpable is the authority 
which the Church exercises, the less is the temper of obedience 
towards the Church called into action. This may be forcibly 
seen in any single instance; if we suppose a clergyman acting 
up to the many duties which the Church enjoins, but in which, 
from the peculiarity of her position, she does not enforce compli¬ 
ance ; and adhering to such as a matter of conscience : this is one 
Hf the strongest examples of allegiance to the Church, and dutiful 
loyalty of heart which can be presented. But such is not at all 
the case in a strict adherence to those points where Church 
authority interposes to exact the performance. But the former is 
so peculiarly an exercise of obedience, that no irregular pains 
with a flock, no appeals to piety and conscience, can instil the 
spirit so powerfully, or in any way without them. It appears in 
such cases, that instead of the visible hand of the Church, and 
tangible influences, instrumental in producing order and regu¬ 
larity, it was rather done by that secret and unseen authority, of 
which the many commands in the Service are instances by word 
expressed : in short, by imperceptible and spiritual, ra^er than 
*by external and visible chains, such order is preserved. It is 
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-ever in the still and small voice that God is heard. So quiet is 
the Church’s teaching, ever pointing out the way to our feet; 
“ Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, say^^^ This is the 
“ way, walk ye, in it, when ye turn to the right and when 

■ ot? X’ 

“ ye turn to the left.” Besides that monitor which is lodged in 
the breast of each, it is our own Church, which, looking back to 
the early Church, and bringing down its teaching, is ever heard 
as a gentle voice behind us. 

And now, if it be the case that there is, throughout and con¬ 
sistently, this peculiar and distinguishing ^doe in our Church, we 
may expect to find the same realised in the peculiar temper of 
her sons, if in churches, as in nations, there prevail certain cha¬ 
racteristic qualities, which are shown by a predominant influence 
of the same in their members. Something of a quiet resignation 
and temper of repose * is remarkable in those holy persons who 
have most closely adhered to the guiding hand, and drunk most 
deeply the spirit of our own Church. In this point of view it 
would be interesting to compare them with the remarkable saints 
of other Churches 

* Witness, for instance, the dying words of Haminond and of Hooker; the 
works of Butler, Kettlewell, Wilson, Ken. 

® There is also another point from which our Church might be looked upon, 
if we would see her peculiarities. It is not pleasant to institute comparisons, or 
it might be shown, by a contrast with other forms of Christianity, which have 
relinquished the guidance of primitive Worship and Ordinances, how much q||s 
have still retained in the riches of a Catholic dispensation. If our Church has in 
some degree exchanged “ beauty for ashes,” the beauty of first love for the ashes 
of repentance, ” the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 
” of heaviness,” still is she replete with blessings peculiarly healing and restora¬ 
tive, according to the meek forbearance which accompanied her Master’s pre¬ 
sence of old. Observe the descent and falling away from spiritual gifts in that 
form of worship which is established in Scotland. Observe, instead of the conso¬ 
lations derived through ancient Liturgy, her cold disquisitions and dark specula¬ 
tions on the secret things of God ; the penitential soberness which marks our 
Church may there be contrasted with a stern and gloomy sourness. We, when 
compared with primitive piety, appear to have dropped in some measure the 
more glad spirit of adoption, the more vivid consciousness that we are walking 
in the innumerable company of good angels, and the society of just men made 
perfect, in that city of the living God unto which we are come. Their system 
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11, Our recovery of lost privileges depends on obedience. 

To all this U must be added, that if our cirtiimstances have 
placed us in a position of servitude, if the height and depth of 
those mysterious blessings which are “ hid in Christ,” are, in 
some measure, withdrawn from us, as from “ babes in Christ,” 
we might suppose that we should have set before us the way and 
means of recovery, and of re-establishment as a pure branch of 
the Catholic Church. And now it would appear from Scripture, 
that it is the temper of obedience which alone will recover and 
realize these blessings to us ; and to which also is attached the 
peculiar promise of strength and stability. It is “ to the meek,” 
says the Son of Sirach, “ that mysteries are revealed,” in dis¬ 
tinction from “ the many who are in high place and renown.” 
(Eccl. iii. 19.) To which he adds, “ Search not the things which 
“ are above thy strength ; but what is commanded thee, think 
“ thereupon with reverence.” It is this disposition, that of 
meekness, to which Scripture has attached the greatness of earthly 
promises, both as to duration, and as to the peace in this world 
which it is to obtain. It is reasonable to suppose that it is in the 
Church especially, as in the higher sense, “ The land which the 
“ Lord our God hath given us,” that they are fulfilled. It is to 
this temper that the fifth commandment gives length of days. 
% is to this that the Beatitude promises the inheritance of the 
earth, as their peculiar portion; and the words refer us back to 
the Psalm from which they are taken, for the fuller explication of 
them, “ The meek shall inherit the earth, and delight themselves 
“in the abundance of peace.” (Ps. xxxvii. 11.) And that again 

abounds in fearful terrors of bad angels; every emblem of mortality which the 
charnel-house can supply marks their sepulchres. Filial confidence, Christian 
hope, the happy Sunday, the glad sense of Resurrection, infuse no cheering 
spirit into their religion. It walks through the valley of the shadow of death ; 
but not as fearing no evil from Christ’s presence : for the unearthly light 
which breaks into it reveals not blessed Angels, but shapes of dismay. We 
>peak, let it be remembered, of the system, not of individuals, who may be of 
course far more acceptable in God’s sight than we who have higher gifts. 
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this promise of the multitude of peace has a peculiar reference to 
the Christian, is evident from a passage still higher than either, 
when our blessed Saviour mentioned this as that point in following 
Him, in which we shall find rest, “ Learn of Me, for I am meek 
“ and lowly, and ye shall find rest for your souls,”—that peace, 
doubtless, which is beyond understanding. 

Here therefore, clearly, is the strength of the Church ; if she is 
“ to enlarge the place of her tent, and to stretch forth the curtains 
“ of her habitations” into that goodly territory which God has 
given her in His Sacraments, it must be by this spirit of meek 
submission, “ Ye have seen,” it was said to Israel in the wilder¬ 
ness, and doubtless is intended of the spiritual Israel in the 
world, “ Ye have seen how I bare you on eagles’ wings, and 
“ brought you unto Myself. Now, therefore, if ye will obey My 
“ voice indeed, and keep My covenant, then ye shall be a 
“ peculiar treasure unto Me, above all people ; ... ye shall be 
“ unto Me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation.” (Ex. 
xix. 5.) It is this meek obedience which is the key to the 
treasures of the kingdom. And it has been shown that this 
is the lesson, which, by a mysterious provision, has been written 
on “ the fringes of the garments,” on “ the bells of the horses,” 
“ as a sign upon the hand,” “ as a memorial between the eyes,” 
written, may we not say with reverence, by the finger of God ; 
inculcating that great Christian doctrine as the Divinely-sent pre¬ 
servative, and as most of all opposed to that temper which h^ 
characterized this age and nation, under various shapes and 
appellations of liberty. And, as the fifth commandment lays the 
foundation for this spirit of obedience, in the most intimate of 
earthly relatives, that of parents, so does our orcn Church stand 
in the most intimate position of spiritual relation towards us : if 
it be not the purest, and highest, and best, which is no question 
of ours (for we have not to choose, no more than we have to 
choose our own parents), yet the best suited by Divine Pro¬ 
vidence for our guidance and protection. 
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12. Dutiful allegiance to our own Church in particular. 

The necessity of obedience to our own Church, and conse¬ 
quently the security to be found therein, are to be set higher 
than they usually are, even by her friends ; such obedience 
extending to her spirit and intention (when not opposed to Scrip¬ 
ture and the Church Catholic) as much as to points of positive 
command. For we are bound to obey the Church by Christ 
appointed. (St. Matt, xviii. 19.) And how does this obedience 
come before us individually, but by our own, while she is neither 
heretical nor schismatical ? We cannot help ourselves, we have 
no choice. Obedience, therefore, to her is obedience to God in 
the highest sense, as to His appointment. And therefore such 
obedience contains within itself somehow its own protection, has 
within it safety, and more than safety. When we quit her 
guidance in pursuit of any apparent good, we lose this security ; 
it is in this manner that our Church becomes to us the seat of 
“ quietness and confidence,” 

“ I will lie still, 

I will not stir; lest I forsake thine arm, 

And break the charm.” 

Or, to put the argument more particularly, w'e have the promise 
of our Saviour’s guidance in His Church to the end ; where are 
fve to obtain that guidance so as to regulate our course ? In the 
universal agreement of a general Council. But these have been 
found impracticable, from the very necessity of the case; there¬ 
fore such suspension, or cessation, is the work of God, not of 
man. Where, therefore, is the allegiance due to such to be trans¬ 
ferred ? God has supplied us with that which, though not even a 
Council, perhaps, of itself, yet, in our state of necessity, stands in 
the nearest place to claim that allegiance, in a Convocation. But 
these Convocations have been now suspended by the same Power. 
General Councils have been found unworthy to preserve the 
deposit, from the unfaithfulness or divisions of Christendom ; 
Convocation, from those of our own. To what, therefore, is our 
allegiance due ? As in the former case to the last general Coun- 
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cils, which were Catholic, so is it also now in our own case due 
to the last Convocation, and to that order of things which it has 
bequeathed to us in our own Liturgy. The very suspension of 
Convocation seems to rivet and fix the necessity of our obedience 
the more, for the Divine Lesson imparted thereby is, that since 
we are not in a state fit to regulate ourselves, we must abide by 
the fixed regulations of a better age. In this also are indications 
of the same fatherly Hand. 

And, with respect to that teaching which God has supplied us 
with, in the very matter and structure of our forms of worship, 
it roust be remembered that, in this Treatise, our Liturgy has 
been considered with respect to its weak points, its modern 
changes, wherein it has been our object to show, that the strength 
of God has been evinced even in this our weakness, that even 
those changes have been regulated by a Divine control. Much 
more, then, may it be concluded to be the case, that our strength 
and guidance consists in those ancient and Catholic forms them¬ 
selves. To take one single instance ; the appointment of select 
passages from Scripture in the Epistle and Gospel. Consider 
how valuable this is ;—to say nothing of the harmonious union 
it supports with other Churches, consider how it prevents any 
popular religion of the day, audits peculiar doctrines, from taking 
up their abode in our sanctuary ; or again, how it counteracts the 
very evils arising from a reaction against them; how, in short, it 
preserves the Catholicity of the Church. If any new Gospel vieri 
to prevail, it would endeavour to speak with the voice of Scripture, 
by selecting passages to suit its own purpose. But permanency 
and continuance is one of the chief attributes of the Church, of 
whom, as of her Divine Founder and Ruler, it may in some sense 
be said that she is “ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
“ ever.” Whatever popular impulses may prevail on one side or 
the other, they affect her not. In her still abides the Divine 
presence, as the visible Shechinah in His temple of old. He 
continues to be her King, “ be the people never so impatient; 
“ He sitteth between the Cherubims, be the earth never so un- 
” quiet.” 
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13. Especially necessary at the present crisis. 

And it is especially necessary, in the present day, that we should 
look to our own Church in this view as our divinely-appointed 
guardian and instructor, as light, and as, consequently, refuge. 
And surely we have reason to hope that a stream which has 
been so providentially, and, we may say, miraculously preserved, 
bringing down its pure baptismal waters unpolluted, will not even 
now be lost; but continue to pass through the wild sea of opinions 
which prevail, and, as with that fabled river of old, 

“ Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam,”— 

again to emerge, it may be, in a worthier and happier clime. In 
the meantime, through seasons of universal excitement, she 
administers strength and health to quiet minds. For those who 
reject her, amid the overflowings of ungodliness, the worst may 
be apprehended, whetlier we look to the signs of the times, or to 
the certainty of God’s judicial visitations: “ Forasmuch as this 
“ people refuseth the waters of Shiloah that go softly .... now, 
“ therefore, behold the Lord bringeth up upon them the waters 
“ of the river, strong and many, even the king of Assyria,” (Is. 
viii. 6, 7.) the Antichrist, we may suppose, of the mystical 
Babylon, whoever he may be. 

To ourselves in particular the importance of the subject arises 
from this circumstance. That “ the best things are liable to be 
“ abused,” that “ the perversion of that which is best is worst,” 
have passed into proverbs. Into the very highest and purest 
things evil will accompany us : an indefinite and unreal notion of 
Church principles may prevail, and the spirit of “ lawlessness,” 
with which the air is impregnated, may adopt that shape, as well 
as any other, from want of a deep seriousness of mind ; and a 
temper of irreverence may pervade it, as well as other systems, 
from not realizing its principles. The same longing to set foot on 
forbidden ground, the same itching desire to handle, and curiosity 
to look into, the secret things of God, the same passion rUr 
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antovTuv, of which the heathen poet speaks*. ’Anpoalicraiv ipwrwv, 
says the same writer, o^vrepac paviai (Nem. xi. 63), more eager 
are the feelings which are set on unallowed (or unattainable) 
objects of affection. What we want, and have mercifully supplied 
to us, is a plain practical guide for those whose only desire is to 
have sufficient light furnished them to carry them through the 
night in safety. And it has been shown, that such an obedient 
adherence to the guide afforded us is more likely to bring us to 
the knowledge of the very highest truths in religion than any 
thing else. 

Had the Jews seriously attended to the indications which their 
^Scriptures had afforded them, in speaking of mercy rather than 
sacrifice, and innocency more than washing of hands, they would 
have known the Messiah. In like manner it seems not un¬ 
reasonable to believe that, in the Church itself, whom, as a matter 
of loyal obedience, we are bound to follow, there may be furnished 
that peculiar light, that supernatural, as it were, and gifted lamp, 
which should develope the things around us, so far as to render 
our pathway clear and safe, although not such as to gratify the 
curious imagination *. To a speculative and anxiously-forecasting 
mind our course is beset with difficulties, but it must be remem¬ 
bered how much is said in Scripture of its promises being retained 
for those, who “ wait for God 

^ *Hparo riav dirsov' 

TiJiv, ola icttt ‘TToXKoi TtdBov, 
t<TTi Sk tf>vXov Iv dv- 
GpufTTOKTi fiarat6TaTOPf 
ouTtg aiffxuvwv lirtxuf- 
pta, 'Trairraivtt rd Tr^pffw, 
fjurafiwvia B/)~ 

peitav aKpdvroig IXiriiriv, Pyth. iil. 34. 

Thucydides also uses a similar expression; dwipiarag elvai r&v dwdvr^v* 
lib. vi. c. 13. 

* ** The primitive Fathers,” says Bishop Wilson, ** were ever modest upon 
” religious questions.... and carefully suppressed the curious, restless temper.” 
—Sacra Frivata, Tuesday, Meditations. 

One of the appointed Gospels peculiar to us, which has not been before 
noticed, will illustrate this our situation. On the second Sunday in Lent, that in 
the Roman Missal is on the Transfiguration, which thus becomes the prominent 
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Besides which it is especially necessary that, in upholding great 
and good principles, we do not forget humble duty,—the keeping 
of the heart, from whence are the issues of life. The extreme 
value and importance of principles, natural religion itself teaches 
us, by the earnestness instinctively shown in maintaining even the 
shadows of truth, however false. And Revelation confirms the 
same by making our salvation to depend on our belief, t. e,, on 
our acceptance of, and adherence to, certain principles. But yet 
the preservation and maintenance of those principles in the world 
at large, may be the work of God alone, so far as not to admit of 
human forecast or prudence, excepting as subordinate to certain 
definite callings and duties. To turn the attention too exclu¬ 
sively to certain great principles, without reference to human 
affections, and lower responsibilities, may imply presuraptuous- 
ness in man, and be detrimental, in the highest degree, to the 
moral character. It were well worthy of ent^iry whether there 
be not s6me grand fundamental error of this kind developed in 
the Church of Rome. It has had peculiarly entrusted to it the 
keeping of great, doctrinal, Catholic truths; and in the keeping 
of these it has also peculiarly stamped upon it the mark of Cain, 
fraternal blood. This is a wonderful phenomenon, but the tem¬ 
per that gives birth to it, is generally to be perceived in religious 
controversy, in drinking up the springs of natural affection and 
Christian compassion. For, although religious persecution, 
especially in the atrocious scenes it Jius given rise to, in burning 

subject for the day in the Roman and Parisian Breviaries. We are thus led by 
them from our blessed Lord’s temptation on the previous Sunday to be with 
Him soon in His glory and on the Mount. But instead of this we have in our 
own another Gospel, the subject of which is the woman of Canaan requesting to 
have “ the crumbs that fall from the children’s table.” If this change (or rather 
difference, for our own is in the Sarum,) is in a beautiful and touching manner 
expressive of our condition, yet is it not the less so our blessedness if we act up 
to it j for there is scarce an instance of a higher expression of favour end accep¬ 
tance than that to the poor woman, though it is after “ bearing long with her,” 
and drawing out more fully her penitential request We are not to be on the 
Mount with the three favoured Apostles; but from the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon, we may gather up the crumbs, and fall at His feet and worship Him, 
and wait for Him in our need. 
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men for their religion, must, I fear, be referred to the author of 
all evil, as clearly his work; yet in this, as in other matters, it is 
something truly right and good, for which he substitutes a delu¬ 
sion of this kind, which dries up the milk of human charity. 
There does really exist an Angel of light, whose semblance he 
thus assumes. The reason doubtless is, the instinctive sense in 
human nature of the extreme value of truth, and of the little 
importance of life itself in comparison with it. But it is often 
better inculcated by implication, which it is when it deeply imbues 
the moral character, than by direct controversy *. 

14 . Difficulty of realizing sanguine hopes. 

There is also another point which renders this subject impor¬ 
tant in the way of quietness and consolation, and in keeping down 

' One instance may be mentioned of the kind of case to which the foregoing 
observations may apply. To declare positively that the Pope is Antichrist, and 
then to act, and to call others to act on this assumption ; or, on the other hand, 
even to declare that Popery is in no way a developementof Antichrist, and can¬ 
not be the full developement hereafter, may, in either case be presumptuous, 
(although, certainly, we do not discern in it that mark of Antichrist, that it 

denies the Son.”) Such confident determinations may be like the declaration 
of the Jews, that our Saviour could not be the Christ, as Elias had not first 
come; for indeed the Baptist had himself told them that he was not Elias. 
'Whereas, if instead of drawing these strong conclusions, and then acting upon 
them, they had obeyed the Baptist’s injunctions, which seem to have been ap¬ 
peals to each person to amend his own daily life; then would they have believed 
in our Saviour ; then would they have arrived at that spiritual discernment of 
heart, which our Lord indicates to have been necessary in order that they might 
be able to receive it, that the Baptist was in fact Elias (St. Matt xi. 14), in spite 
of speculative difficulties, and the Baptist's own declaration that in one sense, 
(viz., that which they intended,) he was not that Elias. This is the mbre neces¬ 
sary, for this reason, that there appears from Scripture some grounds for supposing 
that the worst condemnation will be connected with the greatest light; if, there¬ 
fore, we frighten ourselves from what is good in principle in the Roman Catho'lic 
faith, with the idea of Antichrist, we may forfeit and fly away from the essential 
saving doctrines it maintains. If, on the contrary, from the essential saving 
doctrines it maintains, we declare it to have no connection with Antichrist, it 
is possible we may unawares be furthering the cause of the great apostasy, and 
come in for some share of its condemnation. 
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excited and curious thoughts. It has been observed how much 
the blessings and privil^es which are peculiarly those of the 
Gospel, and especially those of the highest value, are connected 
with temporal calamities, and, in many cases, depend upon them; 
as, for instance, the joy and exaltation, and “ the manifold more 
“ in this present Kfe,” attached to persecution, necessarily imply 
persons who will persecute: the comfort of them that mourn, 
and the inheritance of the meek, imply cause of grief, and occa¬ 
sion of anger. Toverty and an ill name have the blessings of 
the Kingdom. Above all we have the worldly condition of the 
Author and Finisher of our faith, and the cloud of witnesses 
which attend Him and partake-of His sufferings. Now all these 
things create a difficulty in conceiving the existence of a high 
state of external prosperity, and of internal well-being coincident 
with it, in the Church, not sufficient to do away entirely with 
those expectations which good men have entertained ‘; but such 
as to still any unquiet anticipations respecting them. And more 
than this, to keep us from having our minds too much riveted and 
engaged in sanguine views of the Church realizing, in external 
appearance, the greatness of the promises made to her: the 
grandeur of such, the riches of the kingdom, may be throughout 
entirely of an internal and spiritual nature, ascertained and pos¬ 
sessed mostly under afflictions and privations ; so that she may 
have to the end, like her Divine Author, “no form nor comeliness,” 
nor, to the worldly eye, symmetry or beauty, “ that we should 
“ desire herbut still, under this external humiliation and con¬ 
tempt, her children may “ see her gloryas St. John did that of 
Christ, or the inspired Psalmist, when he said, “ Thou art 
“ fairer than the children of men ; full of grace are thy lips.” 

And indeed the highest expressions by which Scripture repre¬ 
sents the blessings ofGon’spresence in His Church,are rather those 
of refreshment and relief, under existing and pressing evils, than 
positive enjoyment independent of them, and which therefore 
imply the pressure of those evils, e. g. “ For thou hast been a 
“ strength to the poor, a strength to the needy in his distress, a refuge 

‘ See Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. Friday. Penitence, ad dnem. 
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“ from the storm, a shadow from the heat, when the blast of the 
“terrible ones is as a storm against the wall.” (Isa. xxv. 4.) 
It is not usually observed how much the most glowing descrip¬ 
tions, prophetic of the Christian blessings,^consist in figures of 
this kind, which represent good as arising out of, and perhaps 
existing together with, temporal evil; as, “ I will make the 
“ wilderness a pool of water, and the dry land springs of water; 
“I will plant in the wilderness the cedar.” (Isa. xli. IS, 19.) 
And so also with regard to all those expressiohs of “ tlie wolf 
“ dwelling with the lamb,” “ the leopard lying down with the kid,” 
“and the little child leading them “ and the sucking child playing 
“ on the hole of the asp.” May they not be fulfilled, not in the 
absence of temporal evils, but in this, that temporal evils will be 
rich in spiritual blessings, when accompanied by a child-like 
temper ? It is by similar expressions out of number that our 
Saviour designates Himself through the Prophets. “ I give 
“ waters in the wilderness, and rivers in the desertand >o 
another place, “ When thou passest through the waters I will be 
“ with thee, and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee ; 
“ when thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned.” 
(Isa. xliii.) Such also are the typical figures of the Christian 
state, such as the children singing in the fire, and Daniel alive in 
the den of lions. The same also seems to be inferred by the 
numerous prophetical expressions, as in the Psalms, which speak 
of our Saviour as suffering, not only in His own person, but 
likewise in His members. Those good things, therefore, which 
are in store for the Church, may be like most, if not all, other 
prophecies before they are fulfilled, entirely of a nature defying 
our previous suppositions ; only we can see thus much, that the 
enjoyment of high spiritual privileges, together with temporal 
prosperity, appears incompatible. 

It is moreover remarkable how often the word “ witness" is 
applied in Scripture, either to the Church, or to the Hour Spirit 
as within her, or to those sent by Him ; as if in this point of view 
alone, i. e., as a witness, it had a great oflice to fulfil. And if 
the history of the ancient Church, at any place or period we 
take it after the earliest days, creates a feeling of disappointment, 
vot. v.—86. H 
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i^ch a sense of thing^s.' ought in no way to paralyze endeavours 
in behalf of the holy cause of .the Catholic “ faith once delivered 
“'to’the saints';^’ but should have the effect of sobering and 
strengthetyng, and, I may add,, of spiritualizing our views, as 
looking forward rather in the hope of being ourselves with God, 
than of what may happen here: above all things as motives to 
Christian courage and Christian compassion, with respect to our¬ 
selves and the rest of mankind, and Christian reverence with 
respect to God 4^ With these for our watchwords, if we act up to 
them, we shall never fail. 

15 . The voice of warning. 

The conclusion to be deduced from the whole subject may be 
this. Now that we are called upon, from every quarter, to pre¬ 
pare ourselves for something coming on, and j^ll things appear to 
portend an approaching struggle of the powers of good and evil, 
it appears highly desirable that, under the excitement of the day, 
we should not mistake the matter, but consider in what our true 
strength lies, namely, in repentance and obedience; and from 
thence, having made our peace with God, in possessing our souls 
in patience. 

On the other hand, that we do not set too high a value on the 
temporal advantages of the Church, or allow them to come into 
competition with sacred and high principles, remembering that 
at such times especially, “ the Refiner sits” to “ purify the sons 
“ of Levi.” It is He who hath told us to buy of Him “ gold 
“ tried in the fire in distinction, we may suppose, from false 
worldly principled, which will not ‘abide the day of proof; for 
daring our prosperity, it has been indeed the case, that we have 
been “ lukewarm, neither cold nor hot.” Now through the fore¬ 
going Treatise it has been often found necessary to refer to our 
blessed Saviour’s awful warning to the Churches, in the vision of 
the evangelical Prophet, inasmuch as we there have His own 
words addressed to particular Churches, which had been brought 
up like our own, and established in the fkith; and our object has 
been to ascertain, as far as we reverently may. His voice to our 
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own Church. It so haftpehs that His waiting tS one of thos6 
Churches is very much the same hs we haveviiupposed it to be 
to ourselves. It were indeed presumptuous to saj^ that the whole 
argument herein deduced, if true,^becomes equivalent ^d paral¬ 
lel to anything so.divine and holy as those sacred words of our 
Lord Himself; yet we may, I think, venture to say, that our 
Lord does in those words of Scripture speak to us, and that the 
subject which has been pursued, points our attention to those 
His words, and has the effect of laying an emphatic stress and 
particular application to each verse and part of it, as having 
a reference, in our own case, to some of the points which have 
been commented on. The warning is this : 

“ These things saith the Amen, the faithful and true 
“ Witness, the beginning of the creation of God ; I know 
“ thy works, that-, thou art neither cold nor hot: I would 
“ thou wert cold or hot. So then, because thou art luke- 
“ warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of 
“ my mouth. Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased 
“ with goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest not 
“ that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
“ blind, and naked: I counsel thee to buy of|#iqe gold tried 
“ in the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and white raiment, 
“ that thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
“ nakedness do not appear ; and anoint thine eyes with 
“ eye-salve, that thou mayest see. As manjf as I love, I 
“ rebuke and chasten: be zealous therefore, and repent. 
“ Behold, I stand at the .door, and knock: If any man 
“ hear my voice, and open the door, I will come id to hinii 
“ and will sup with him, and he with me. To him that 
“ overcometh will I grant to sit with me in ,my throne, 
“ even as I also overcame, and am set down with my 
“ Father in His throne. He that hath an ear, let him 
“ hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches 


Rev, iii. 14—22. 
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—8oni»^in^8io the'faiiegoio^^ages may ha^been spekea of as naW, 
af wUch it i^uld be mbre correct to say, that ordinal for^s, to which they can be 
tradl!d,arenotknowatothewii|er,butthee^roay posaWybe aiujf i e.^.,lhe Collect 
For Qhinqoagesitta ijhndaj; has been thus spoken of, but ao^edifve observed 
:hat tlie lan^a^e and spirit of that Collect savours of,siltkjUity, Icape than of 
ater religion. So also with regard to the apjAinted Sunday LesfOns,ipay be 
hat their selection is not so recent as we have supposed, but that reasons for 
heir appointmentgnay be found in former Liturgies: see, for instance, the Sun- 
iays in Lent and ^ .previous season in the Roman Breviary. 
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PART IV. 


THE TESTIMONV OF THfi ASCIESt CHtJftCH. 

1. No argument adduced against the jarincij^ ;^history of the 
subject in the nncUer’s mind, 

' The writer made every inquiry of fi-iends before the late 
Tract on this subject was published, to ascertain to what objections 
it was liable ; and since the publication, he haS looked out with 
great interest for every thing that has issued against it. With the 
expectation of finding either arguments adduced, which would 
militate against the principle itself, or such as would be calcu¬ 
lated to show that, allowing the principle to b# true, it was hot 
capable of bearing out the conclusions to which it has been ap¬ 
plied : for, by means of such objections, the writer had hoped 
either, by answering and explaining them, to draw out and esta¬ 
blish more clearly his main principle ; or else to be assisted in 
seeing that the case could not be proved; under Which circum¬ 
stance he trusts he should be ready to acknowledge it. But to 
his great disappointment he has found nothing of this kind ; he 
is hot aware of one single argument adduced that touches the 
question; but much vague declamation, and sttbng alarms 
expressed, because the view interferes with certain peculiar 
religious opinions, or on account of some motives attributed to the 
writer’s friends, ot on other similar grounds, which in tdct (even 
were they true) in no way aifeCt him or this principle. That 
those who will not afford the subject a patient consideratiwi 
should not agree with him, does in truth only confirm the argu¬ 
ment which the writer wishes to maintain ; which is mainly this, 
that religious truth cannot be known without serious attention. 
If there is something sacre#and divine in this rule of reverential 
forbearance it cannot be thus controverted'; nor hat it in any 
way been put forth with any party feelingi nor will any one say it 
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lias been treated by t^s in a spirit of controversy: the sole 
object being to know, by what means we may best arrive at 
truth, and promote religion in the world. 

But independently of these objections, the writer has himself 
felt that there was much in the subject that needed explanation, 
and which was liable to misconstruction. He felt it at the time of 
publishing the former treatise, and has done so ever since. And 
some friendlj^otices, which have mentioned this, have not ex¬ 
pressed it more strongly than he has been himself impressed witli 
it: partly from not fully seeing how far the inferences might lead 
him, which were deducible from a principle that he considered 
as true ; and partly from some of his original observations on the 
subject having been misiaiJ and lost at the time of the pub¬ 
lication, comprising the whole of the proof from antiquity which 
is here given ; and as the inquiry has from its very nature 
occasioned some unavoidable misapprehensions, perhaps he could 
not better explain his sentiments than by recording the history 
of them in his own mind. 

The opinion was not at first formed from a knowledge of any 
system of the kind in sacred antiquity, nor from observing that 
the principle was so fully maintained throughout the whole of the 
Holy Scriptures as he has since found it to be, much less from 
any speculative theory adopted in the study ; but from his own 
dealings with mankind in the care of a parish, and his observa¬ 
tion of the conduct of others who, he thought, had most expe¬ 
rience and good sense and singleness of heart in winning men to 
the truth. Much pain was occasioned him, and much injury he 
thought was done to the cause of the Gospel, in those who, from 
habit or want of consideration, acted otherwise. It appeared to 
him that, though his mode of proceeding was contrary to that 
which such persons require, yet it was according to the maxims 
of Scripture: and often oppressed, as we cannot but feel, while 
thus acting, at being considered by some almost without the 
pale of the Christian covenant, yet his own natural sense of right, 
delicacy, and even Christian expediency, and much more his notion 
of the Gospel itself, could never allow him to act differently; con¬ 
sidering that in the care of himself he had more to guard against 
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insincere profession, and unreal systems of thought and feeling in 
religion than any thing else; and that in others also he had nothing 
so much to seek for as true honesty and sefiousness of mind, 
respecting a state so awful as that which Christianity represents 
ours to be. It appeared to him that there was no subject upon 
which we were so much and so earnestly cautioned throughout 
the Gospels as this (especially through all the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in our Lord’s last discourses in St. Jifcn,) and that 
in the world at present the standard of things was so external, 
that there was more than ever danger of false pretension,—of an 
unreality, a want of thorough simplicity and seriousness, a 
secret looking to the world, such as would eat out the very heart 
of religion. Thoughts of this kind were constantly in his mind: 
not that he had any notion whatever of a system, or indeed of 
any great and extensive principle, nor even did his feelings 
assume any definite shape so as to support themselves by argu¬ 
ments and decisive reasons w’hy his sentiments and practice were 
unlike those of certain others ; but he only felt that in acting 
otherwise in occasional instances of various kinds, he was doing 
violence to something sacred and to natural modesty ; and that 
the obloquy he was subject to he shared with those of whose 
fidelity he could not doubt, such as bishop Butler and bishop 
Wilson. And indeed when continually engaged in these and the 
like thoughts, he had felt inexpressibly relieved and comforted at 
finding those whom he could most value not only quite free from 
all this, but watchful against it in themselves and others. Per¬ 
fectly one and of apiece with this appeared to him the uniform ten¬ 
dency of Holy Scripture, when viewed with a reference to this sub¬ 
ject, as has been shown in the previous part of this treatise. And 
in reading the ancient writers with this view he found throughout, 
if they did not fully explain the whole of our Lord’s conduct 
on this principle, yet they incidentally allowed it, and bore the 
fullest evidence to the opinions he has stated. So much so indeed 
that the doctrine, which appears new and strange to many of us 
in the present day, would have been one with which they 
were quite familiar. The inferences implied, and the practices 
recommended, would have been considered by the Ancient 
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ChHreh as a matter of course, apd this it is our present object to 
show. 


2. Testimony of the early Church full and extensive. 

But before entering on this part of the subject, which was 
before accidentally omitted, let us be understood in our appeal 
to antiquity, ^he principle has not been founded, as some have 
stated, on the primitive practice, but on Scripture alone. And 
our appeal to Catholic antiquity would be sufficient were it only 
to prove that it is not opposed to our opinion ; but so far is this 
from being the case, that, on the contrary, we shall find that it 
fully supports it in a variety of ways. We shall find scattered 
intimations of this kind pervade all primitive writings ; but that 
more particularly there were two customs which embody and 
strongly put forth the principle. The first an external system of 
discipline, designated by the Latins the Discipline of the Secret, 
according to which they kept back in reserve the higher doctrines 
of qnr Faith until persons were rendered fit to receive them by 
a long previous preparation. The other an universal rule in the 
explanations of God’s Word, which is founded on the supposition 
that it contains mystical meanings disclosed only unto the faithful. 

To these two points therefore we would especially draw 
attention in our appeal to Catholic Antiquity; first of all that 
not only what we have supposed respecting our Lord’s con¬ 
cealing His Divine presence is confirmed both by the express 
allusions of the Fathers, but also by their adopting into the 
Church a mode of acting, which appears to us extraordinary, 
and which either took its rise from this circumstance (i. e. of 
Scriptural example), or wets founded upon a great religious 
principle. Secondly, that they universally seem to suppose that 
there is in Holy Scripture something which is throughout ana¬ 
logous to what we have traced out in the history of our Lord’s 
life, so that there is an unity of action and manner of a very 
remarkable kind in the two cases. They suppose that our blessed 
Lord is as it were, throughout the inspired writings, hiding and 
concealing Himself, and going about (if I may so speak reverently) 
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seeking to whona tie mey djsplose Himself; that there many 
things in Spripture which might appear common an4 ordinary 
accounts, relating to passing events, or words which appear to 
speak only of temporal wisdom; that our Loan is walking 
therein and concealing His divinity : in the same manner tkat we 
have supposed that in our Lord’s ordinary walk and mode of 
life among men He very studiously and remarkably concealed 
His inelfable majesty under the appearance of c^mon humanity, 
accompanied with great goodness. Though these two points are 
different yet they involve one common principle. 

But when we come to produce ^ proof from the ancient 
Church that we are putting forth no new doctrine, we find it a 
task really very difficult, from the very abundance of the matter; 
the principle is thoroughly and entirely infused into their whole 
system; their words, their notions, their practices, thoroughly 
breathe of it, so as to indicate a state pf thought and feeling 
perfectly at variance with those modern systems, whether that 
(improperly) called Evangelical, or the cold and barren (equally 
miscalled) orthodoxy of the last age; sp as to show an entire 
and essential difference in tone and spirit. The proof is difficult, 
for one hardly knows how to prpducg it; if we were tp bring 
forward, generally, sentiments from the Fathers which imply it, 
it would occupy volumes; and besides this, the testimony is 
so varied in its nature that it makes an attempt appear desultory. 
It is like attempting to describe some strong impression of the 
mind, which is shown in the body in every part; every limh, and 
every gesture may be indicative of it, and yet it may be rather 
expressed by the whole than by any part, and to select one, would 
not adequately serve the purpose. So does the principle pervade 
the body of the Church, appearing now in one part, and then in 
another; now in action, now in demeanour, now in expression, and 
often in all together, and yet in so subtle a manner as to defy de¬ 
scription. The Fathers speak ofit as our Loan's mode of conduct; 
they speak of it still more, as St. Paul’s in all his teaching; they 
speak ofit as a rule of Scripture, as a principle in morals; their 
practice with regard to others, and their studies, both alike imply 
it. There is, perhaps, not one among the Fathers with whom 
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one would not find, on this subject, that sympathy and under¬ 
standing which it is in vain to seek for among moderns, at least, 
among those who are imbued with a spirit alien to the Church. 

The spirit and practice of the Ancient Church is like the genuine 
and retiring modesty of first love in contrast with the feeble 
loudness and noisy display of a counterfeit, which would fain 
renew feelings it has lost: “ with their mouth they show much 
love.” (Ezek. xxxiii. 31.) 

The instances we have to adduce, must therefore necessarily 
be various in their charact|j', and may appear to allude to things 
in themselves distinct; o^ia^ a secret sense in Scripture, another 
to a moral rule of action, another to a rule of Church discipline, 
and another to an historical fact respecting our Lord or His 
Apostles. But it must be observed, that it is this very diversity 
which most establishes the point in question ; namely, that it is a 
great moral and religious principle, of which these are incidental 
manifestations: for either of these points proved singly, might be 
supposed to be only the effect of imagination, or a train of cir- 
cum^nces that might be otherwise accounted for: but a concur- 
ren clj llfthe whole in points, each of which is contrary to our at 
present received notions, can only be referred to a general prin¬ 
ciple. Besides which, this very variety opens to us a subject of 
exceeding interest, namely, our blessed Lord acting towards 
mankind through the whole of His Church, in a manner strik¬ 
ingly in harmony with His personal conduct in the days of His 
Incarnation. 


8. The existence of what has been termed the Disciplina Arcani. 

Now first of all with regard to the Disciplina Arcani: what 
lias been said would naturally lead one to conclude that it owed 
its origin to a most sacred source. It seems so perfectly in 
accordance with all that has been noticed of our Lord’s conduct,* 
(in Tract No. 80. Part I.) that His example and mode of 
teaching will consistently account for its origin in a manner that 
nothing else will. And moreover, that alone will suggest a reason 
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why the principle should have become so universal, without any 
apparent reference to that definite system of Church discipline. 

But even were we to suppose, as some have imagined, that the 
practice of the Disciplina had its origin in religious or philosophic 
mysteries among the heathen: even this by no means destroys 
our argument respecting the principle itself as a rule in religion 
or morals ; for the very existence of those mysteries themselves 
remains to be accounted for. If the principle we maintain is a 
truth of God, and strongly stamped on His revelation, such a 
principle must be founded on our n)(^l and spiritual nature, and 
therefore of course may be expected ttdhe found among mankind; 
this would account for its existence in Egypt and early Greece. 
But there is great reason to believe that the pagan mysteries 
took their rise from something more holy than themselves. 
One cannot seriously reflect on Herodotus’ account of Egypt, 
and the mysterious awe with which he forbears to speak of 
certain things in religion, without apprehending that there is 
much more in it than any system of man’s invention; that amidst 
the extensive corruption of primitive religion which took ^|ce in 
that country, there still remained an indefinable fear, whMiieould 
only find its correspondence in the sense handed down of the 
awfulness of the true God. So that at all events, were we to 
allow for a momentary supposition that this Disciplina had an 
heathen origin, the very existence of these pagan mysteries would 
serve greatly to establish the principle as a law in our moral 
nature. 

But it has been well said, that to suppose the doctrines of the 
Holy Catholic Church owed their origin to the practices of 
heathen philosophy, is as if a person were to imagine that the 
sun owed its light to a reflection of the moon in the waters; and 
this we should be doing, if we allowed the secret discipline of the 
early Church to have owed its origin to any heathen custom. 
But the principle of reserve on which it is founded, is thoroughly 
consistent throughout with all the methods of revelation, and quite 
consistent in itself in all its extensive developments in the 
Church. If w’e grant it to be true that there are no proofs of 
the existence of the Disciplina itself before the middle or the end 
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tba traond century, tfaia would only prove tl^at it might not 
have appeared aa a defiaita syatera t it may have been wropg, 
aa is the caae pf other institutions, that it should have assumed a 
precise form and name at all; or the oiroumstances of the Church 
preceding it may not have required it should do so, from the 
Christians being necessarily of a strong and marked character to 
be Ohristiana at all, while the Church was herself struggling into 
existence. Yet had we a close and accurate account of the 
manner in which the Apostles dealt with individuals as we have 
ef our Loan Himself, w^ might have found in them a con¬ 
tinuation of His own mode of teaching, as there remarked by the 
close attention which the narrative admits of. Some indications 
ef it are at once obvious in the Acts of the Apostles; for instance, 
the great danger we have supposed to accompany the revelation 
and acknowledgment of the Presence of God, is at once ex¬ 
emplified in the fate ef Ananias and Sapphira, and the awful 
rebuke addressed to Simon Magus. 

But the very obscurity which hangs about the practices of the 
early Qhurch, the silence in which many things are left, seems to 
indicate something of this principle. How little from the Epistles 
of St. Paul, or any other records of the first ages, do we learn of 
any of the forms of discipline which the Church doubtless then 
observed ? and afterwards the mention of the Secret Discipline 
seems to be often but incidental. Indeed, it is by no means evident 
that even Justin Martyr does not allude to it, it is well known that 
be applies the word ^oirur/idcor illumination, to Baptism, a word 
afterwards used with reference to the instruction in Christian doc¬ 
trine imparted at that Sacrament, and the light then bestowed. Add 
to which we know oUrLoxo was for forty days conversing with His 
disciples ef the things concerning the kingdom, of which nothing 
is publicly written or declared ; in these things it was, as St. Peter 
says of the Resurrection, they were disclosed, “ not unto all the 
people, but to certain witnesses chosen of Oon.” We fipd, more- 

‘ JuiUn't wpr4s ve caXcTrst di r-svro ri Xsprpov ^arurfibg wg 
ryv Tvn ravra /tavPavSpftay. —Apolqg. b. i, 61. 

Clemeqt of Alexandcia says pf the same word, ^rur/tde, ij /taOriTita 
KtxXsrai ii rd Kupv/tniva ^avipu'casa,—Strom, v. 10.65. 
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over, that the heretics of the first age maintained Aat tlieif doctrines 
were of that more sacred kind which our Lord and His Apostles 
had divulged to certain favoured disciples Although there was 
no truth in these allegations, and no proof of a divine autkerity 
for the Disciplina, yet is it not likely that the false assumption of 
the former, as well as the latter system, may have taken their rise 
in some great truth, via. our Lord’s mode of communicating 
knowledge to His disciples, and a certain reserve in disclosing 
Himself? 

Add to this the extraordinary ignorance of the heathen writers 
respecting Christianity, Btid the strong indications which all 
must have noticed throughout St. Paul’s Epistles, that he discloses 
and withholds Christian knowledge and mysteries, according to 
the meetness of those to whom he was writing to receive them. 

If intimations of these things are but faint in the first age of 
Christianity, yet in the next they derive the most ample confir¬ 
mation throughout the works of St. Clement of Alexandria, Ori- 
gen, Tertullian, and most of the succeeding Fathers; their mode 
of speaking of religion, of interpreting Scripture, always seems 
to imply this principle of reserve. The Disciplina Areani is 
spoken of, not as some ecclesiastical system founded on motives 
of expediency, as is now often supposed, or arising from the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times, or as merely directed towards the hea¬ 
thens ; it is implied that this reserve is an universal principle in 
morals ; that its assuming a strong and definite shape in the Dis¬ 
ciplina Areani is only an accidental development of it; that it is 
founded deep in our nature; that the system is to be traced 
throughout the heathfen world in some shape or other, proving 
it to be either of divine origin or arising out of some common 
principle ; that it has the authority of our Lord Himselfand His 
disciples; that it was practised by our Lpan, not from the imme¬ 
diate and necessary exigencies of the occasion, but as a great 
law and rule of religious wisdom ; that an awful and reverential 
sense of His thus disclosing Himself only according to the state 
of man’s heart is the only key to the knowledge of His ways, 
either in His moral providences or His more direct revelations. 


t See Wotten’i Fref. tp Glein. f, sUv. 
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Indications of the principle independent 


4. Indications of the principle independent of any known definite 
system. 

The very silence therefore of the first ages is on this subject 
in our favour; and a few passages that do allude to it, are in them¬ 
selves so interesting, and so much tend to confirm the view we 
have taken, that we cannot withhold a fuller reference to them, 
though they have been already alluded to. The Author of 
the Epistle to Diognetus, which has been ascribed to Justin 
Martyr, says incidentally in the passages before spoken of, “ hav¬ 
ing been myself a disciple of the Apostles, I am become a teacher 
of the Gentiles. The things whiph were delivered to me, I am 
the means to convey to those who are worthy, who have become 
disciples of the truth. For who is there that has a love for tlie 
Word, who does not seek clearly to know those things which 
were by iSie Word shown openly to the disciples, to whom He 
declared them, being Himself manifested to them, speaking with 
all freedom, not understood by the unbeliever, but conversing 
and explaining to the disciples. And they who were by Flint 
esteemed faithful have become acquainted with these mysteries 
of the Father 

This simple and undesigned but distinct allusion to the teach¬ 
ing of our Lord Himself is much to be observed, and seems by 
the mention of the disciples to carry on, and connect with the 
system of the Church that reserve which has been noticed in the 
Gospels, and serves to explain in some degree that silence, so 
remarkable in the New Testament, of the things concerning the 
Church delivered to faithful men. 

The passage quoted by Mr. Keble on the subject of tradition 
from the bishop Hippolytus bears an undesigned testimony to 
this principle also at an early period. “ Take care,” says that holy 
Father, “ that these things be not delivered to unbelieving and 
blasphemous tongues. For the danger is not inconsiderable. But 
impart them to serious and faithful men who wish to live holily 
and justly with fear. For it is not without a purpose that the 
blessed Paul in his exhortation to Timothy says .... “ Keep the 

^ See Jttsiin Martyr ad Dioguetum) ad dnein» 
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deposit committed to thee;” and again “ what thou hast heard 
from me by many exhortations, commit these to faithful men, 
&c.” If therefore that blessed Saint delivered “these truths 
which were easily accessible to all, with religious caution, seeing 
by the Spirit that all have not faith; how much more shall we 
be in danger, if, at random and without distinction, we impart 
the oracles of God to profane and unworthy men 

This testimony not only sanctions the evidence of the pre¬ 
ceding extract, but inculcates the same as a moral duty incum¬ 
bent on teachers of the truth. We have, again, the very high 
authority of St. Athanasius for knowing, that the disciples them¬ 
selves did observe precisely a similar caution from the beginning 
to that which our Lord had observed towards them, and this 
testimony connects this reserve of the Ancient Church by an 
unbroken chain with our Lord Himself. 

St. Basil bears testimony also to this having’been the practice 
of the early disciples, and that it was founded on our Lord’s 
example. He mentions (in the 27th c. of his work on the 
Holy Spirit) that there were “ many things which they had re¬ 
ceived not from Scripture but from Apostolical tradition, com¬ 
municated,” he says, “ in mystery and secrecy, and which their 
fathers had preserved in unobtrusive and modest silence, know¬ 
ing rightly that this sacred reverence to mysteries was their best 
protection.” He then alludes to the same having been the inten¬ 
tion, when Moses allowed not the holy things in the temple to 
be seen by all, but kept the profane without, and admitted the 
more pure into the outer courts. After stating some circum¬ 
stances of this kind in the law of Moses such as the Levites 
set apart for sacred things, and the entering into the Holy of 
Holies with such circumstances of solemnity and awe; “ in the 
same manner,” he says, “ the Apostles and Fathers, who pre¬ 
scribed the first rites of the Church, preserved the dignity 
of their mysteries in secrecy and silence. And even that 

^ See Part i. p. 26, 

* As for instance in Numbers iv, 20, ** They shall not go in to see when the 
holy things are covered, lest they die.’* And Numb, xviii. 21, 22. S7> Exod. 
XXX. Lev. xvi. 
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bbwiliritjr which th@ Scripture inakeB ulie of {■•” he eddi« “ e 
Bfeciei of the tame retanre^ rendering the underetanding of its 
doctrines difficidt of apprehensioni and that for the benefit of 
ordinary readerii” 

$4 The Dieciplhta it rule i>f a moral nature. 

The evidence oi these passages has been partly historical) and 
suggests the probability that the early system of reserve may have 
had some connection with our Lord’s example and authority; and 
partly as adducing the testimony of the Fathers respecting the 
practical wisdom of the rule. To the latter we may add the 
authority of Tertullian, in a passage before alluded toand it is 
important as proving that, where he had occasion incidentally to 
allude to the Disciplina, he speaks of it as a rule of a moral 
nature. He strongly condemns the heretics for having no dis¬ 
cipline whatever, or distinction observed in their assemblies and 
worship, even, he says, if heathen were present, they would 
*' cast that which is holy to dogs, and pearls before swine,” And 
this utter subversion of all discipline they called simplicity, and 
accused the care of the orthodox Christians as a mode of entice¬ 
ment.” In the same passage he adds, that “ discipline is an in¬ 
dex of doctrine: they say that God ought not to be feared; 
therefore, every thing with them is free and open. 6ut where 
is God not feared, but where He is not ? and where God is not, 
truth is not; where there is no truth, of course there is no dis¬ 
cipline. But where God is, there is the fear of God, which is 
the beginning of wisdom 

The next person whose agreement with us we may mention is 
St. Chrysostom. His authority is of the more weight, as he 
himself was so eloquent and bold a preacher, and not a mere 
student; so as to prove that the practice which this reserve im¬ 
plies is in no way opposed to the most earnest teaching of the 
trutli. He speaks of it frequently as a rule important to be 
observed in communicating religious knowledge! He mentions 

> 'Tract Ko. 80. page 88. 

‘ De Frsicriptioae Haredcocum, p, 247. 
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it as b» ewo praetiai (iti his prefsch to il« Mittfafew)* *' Those 
that I perceive attake, and desirous to learns I Will ntidedvOiir to 
teach. Those that sleep md attend not# I trill neither tell the 
di£9culties nor their answers, in obedience to the Divine lew t 
for it is written ‘ Give not that which is hol|i« to the dogt/ He 
speaks of this law in another place, as similar to thht of human 
friendship, which imparts secrets only to the most intimate flriehda*! 
" Let them attend to this,” he adds, “ who mdke a tiort of trio 
umphal show of the secrets of the Gospel, and unto all indiserlo 
minately display the pearls and the doctrine, and who cast the 
holy things unto dogs and swine by useless reasonings * 4 ” Hc 
often speaks of it as St. Paul’s practice; in his Commentary oh 
the words of not casting pearls before swine, he saysj “ Paul 
intimates the same thing in saying (1 Cor. iii 14), the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spiritj for they are foolishness 
Unto h!m» and in many other places he speaks of a corrupt liih 
being the cause of their not receiving the more perfect doCtrineSi 
therefore he commands us not to open bur doors to thema” He 
has much more to the same effect on the teaching Of St. Paul. 
And not to dwell on various passages in which St. Chrysostom 
incidentally alludes to the principle, one may be mentioned in 
which he speaks clearly of the Discipline in the very connection 
We have supposed, as a mode of acting which had a reference to 
our Lord’s own exaraplea We close the doors/’ he says, 
” before we perform the mysteries^ and keep out the uninitiated; 
not from any weakness we apprehend in them, but because the 
generality are not yet sufficiently advanced to bC rightly disposed 
towards them. It was upon this very account that He Himself 
said many things unto the Jews in parables, bCcausb seeing they 
did not perceive. For this reason also Paul hath Cotumauded 
us to know how we ought to answer each individuals” 

In the Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril Of JerUsalCiH} we 
may, of Course, expect to find touch oti this subject 1 all that Is 
requisite is to shoW that he Considered ibis systetfti n@t is imb 

> This idea he has more than once, and He refers it to the esptesiion in St. 
John XT. IS. 

t See the whole of this Homily, 1 Cor. ii. I, i, ihd IS. HoUt. ViL 
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intended merely for' the self-defence of Christians, but as one 
intended for and contributing to the good of all parties, as a 
practical rule; and this he does most fully. In a passage more 
than once quoted of late years with reference to the Disciplina, 
he forbids the catechumens to communicate the knowledge which 
he says to those who are unprepared for it is highly injurious. 
He forbids those whom he is instructing to communicate to cate¬ 
chumens the things which were revealed to them. “ If any 
should ask and say. What harm will there be in my being ac¬ 
quainted 2” he adds, “ They who are sick ask for wine; but if it 
be unseasonably afforded them, it occasions frenzy; and from 
this two bad consequences ensue, the sick man dies, and the 
physician is blamed.” 

In another place he speaks of the secret discipline as closely 
connected with our Lord’s own teaching, as the example and 
authority on which it was formed. After speaking of the Gospel 
being hid from those that are lost, and saying that the God of the 
New as well as of the Old Testament concealed things in para¬ 
bles, he adds, “ The sun renders blind the weak-sighted ; not 
that it is the nature of. the sun to make persons blind, but that 
the state of their eyes cannot beaj its light. Thus it is that 
they whose hearts are diseased from unbelief, are not able to 
look upon the bright rays of Godhead. The Lord spake 
to those who were able to hear in parables, and those parables 
He explained privately to His disciples. The brightness of His 
glory was for those who were enlightened, the blinding for the 
unbelieving. These mysteries the Church now declares to one 
who ceases to be of the catechumens. It is not her-custom 
to declare them to heathens. We often speak of many things 
covertly, that the faithful who know may understand, and others 
be not injured.” 

Origen, in like manner, speaks of the discipline then observed 
among Christians as a moral system, which was considered as 
best calculated to do good. And so far from its having any con¬ 
nexion with heathen practices, he speaks of it as opposed to them. 
Against Celsus, (p. 14S,) speaking of some heathen philosopher, 
he proceeds: “ Let us see if the Christians have not a much 



The DHapUmt * . 

wim wftjr of IciuUag <i[hg|iiiiiy|«i^ 

tjieae ADQiei^ ^ibu^pifaii^rsiiililpefA 
minstUMi oft^cdr kvA winMtecei; ^sttMs 

aad biean Bat theijyiatiianB, as dkr ak-tliay 
trial of dbe «onte of ^hose labo wishi'tA shctK^^eia’; 
having privifteljr lM:oi;^bt tUeir mii^ m tun^^lll^ln <th«y api^N^ 
to have hecsa suffictendj advanced by soa»lsvi^titie:4^ 
giv«m of there desire to lead a good life, they then inttod^i 
them i and rmke a private diitinotbn between dbose lately iatto^ 
dttced, who have not yet received the sign of their purHksiti^t 
and those wbo^ as far as in them lies, have tndieaied th«r de<^ 
termination to have no other principles of life but those of a* 
Christian. And they have persons among them 8ppom$;ed tO' 
inquire into the lives and conduct of these who oome to them, 
that they may prevent those who do things that are forbiddea 
from coming into the common assembly; but those who are not 
such, they receive with their whole heart, and take pains da^y 
to m^ them better.” 

And a little after, he proceeds, (p. 143,) “For we Mdeavoor,* 
as far as we can, diat our assemblies should be ftmned of serions 
persons,; and things which especially of a divine cberaeter 
we then venture to bring forward in our public discourses, wh«i 
we have;|;o 'Vant pf understanding hearers: but we coneeal 
pass over in silence things which are more deep, from an ,lm 
dience who are ftguratively said to require asilk. Foe thuSiBattl’' 
writes to the Corinthians, who were not yet sufficiently reco¬ 
vered in their morals from their former heathen state: ‘f I have 
fed you with milk, and not with meat; for hitlierto>ye were not 
able to bear it, neither yet now are ye abie«'’ &c. (1 Cor. iii. 9-)> 
And the sapic Apostle, well aware of the mcc% ferf^ fbqd of 
the soul, and that that of new converts might be.,^p}p|red' t%^ 
milk, saire,|((Hdb. v. Ig,) “ Ye are become |pb as luulrei ei 
ndjk, a84.dip«;^t^ong fi^||^^,4br «fmy otp^hafr 
umdEdfnl in the W0rA4<#|?ght^p«nessJi^ 
strongim^belongetb to,|^ of 

w^l^ by reasonjg|u^.have,%ir ^.Sff»^fq^se^Uiiill»Oiyi^ 
good ,and vije.” 

▼Ot. V.—KO. 87- 


c’ 
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In the same book we find CeUus reflecting against the Christians, 
and accusing them of inconsistency, for now, says he, “ they cry 
out to those of clean hands and a pure heart, washed from all 
wickedness, to come and be initiated in their sacred purification, 
now, on the contrary, they call on the sinner, the foolish, the 
childish, the mi^rable—he shall receive the kingdom of God.” 
To whidi Origen answers, that “■ it is one thing to invite the sick 
to be healed, and another those that are healthy to the knowledge 
of divine things.” 

Much more to this effect does Origen mention respecting 
the system then observed in the Church ; and what is very ob¬ 
servable, he not only does occasionally fully bear testimony td our 
supposition that our Lord did in the days of His flesh reveal 
Himself only so far as men were able to bear it, but he speaks of 
our Lord Himself in expressions that might very well by analogy 
and metaphor be applied to the secret discipline he describes. In 
the treatise last quoted, he says, (contra Celsum, I. iv. p. 170,) that 
our Saviodr condescended to come down to tlie level of him who 
was unahle to look upon the excessive lustre and brightness of His 
divinity. He became flesh and spoke in a bodily manner until 
such a one, having received Him as such, by little and little was 
lifted up by the Word, and was able to behold His former 
person. For there are different forms of the Word, according as 
the Word appears to each of them who are being trained to 
knowledge, in accordance with their respective moral habit and 
spiritual advancement, and different progress in virtue. So that 
it is not in the manner that Celsus has supposed that our God 
became changed in form h And when He went up into an high 
mountain. He showed Himself to them in another form, and far 
transcending that which they beheld, who remained below and 
were not ^ble to follow to Him to the height. For they who 
were below had not eyes capable of beholding the glorious and 
divine transfiguration of the Word, but indeed were scarce able to 
comprehend such as fie was among them, so that of them who 
could' not perceive His Divine beauty it is said, “ He hath no 

' Celsu* had been saying that Jesus Christ in becoming Man had ceased 
to be God j had become other than He was l)efore. (ix. v.) 

9 
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form nor comeliness; and when we shall see Him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire Him.” 

6 . The whole sulyect connected with a great religioks principle 
and rule of conduct. 

From all that has been said it may, I think, be clearly seen 
with regard to the Disciplina Arcani that it could not have been 
a system suggested by heathen mysteries, but that it is so closely 
connected with %ripture, that allusions to it naturally rise out of, 
and again fall into Scriptural allusions, or some account of our 
Lord and His Apostles; so much so, as that all relating to it is 
perfectly consistent, and all of a piece with what they evidently- 
considered to be the teaching of Holy Scripture. If either of 
them is attacked Origen seems in defending the one to pass im¬ 
perceptibly into a defence of the other, as if the method of the 
Church and the method of Holy Scripture were one and the 
same, mutually implying each other ; and as if the former gradu¬ 
ally had its rise out of the latter, by means of an identity or simi¬ 
larity of conduct in the inspired Apostles or teachers in the early 
Churches ; although the principle might have now assumed a more 
definite and marked character*, from being formed into a system. 
And these remarks would be more fully seen were we to quote 
the numerous passages in which tlie expressions of St. Paul are 
cited in allusion to it, particularly by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Besides this very high and Divine character with which 
Origen invests the practice, he at times refers it to a -principle 
of natural modesty, such as nature has clearly given us in many 
instances for our protection. Nor is t^s incidental mode of 
connecting this system of the Church with our Lord’s example 
at all confined to Origen, but frequent among other early 
writers; thus St. Augustine (in his commentaries ott St. John, 
p. 1804, Par. edit.) speaking of where it is said that many “ be¬ 
lieved in CiiRSST, but He trusted not Himself to them,” says that 
‘‘ it is the same with the catechumens ; they believe but are not 
admitted to the Eucharist.” The practice is immediately applied 
as illustrating our Saviour’s conduct. In another passage, St. 
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Augustine speaks of himself as doubting how to act up to this 
as a known and acknowledged duty. In his Enarration on Ps. 
39, (tom. iv. 439,) he applies to himself the words, “ I said, I 
will take heed to my ways that I offend not in my tongue. I will 
keep my mouth as it were with a bridle while the ungodly is in 
my sight. I h^ my tongue and spake nothing : 1 kept silence, 
yea, even from good words, but it was pain and grief to me.” He 
applies this passage to his own great difficulties and perplexities 
on this subject of reserve ; that on the one hand he might not 
offend by an undue«display of holy things so contrary both to Di- 
vine and Apostolic precept. For our Lord and St. Paul, he says, 
held back even from those who were exceedingly eager to learn 
those spiritual truths which were beyond them ; and his advice to 
his hearer is, “ Be not hastening to hear what you cannot receive, 
but improve in holiness that you may receive it.” On the other 
hand; he was anxious and struggling with the difficulty arising from 
the opposite duty, as one “ set over the Lord’s household to give 
them their meat in due season.” “ Positus,” he says, in hac fluc- 
tuatione dicendi et tacendi; periclitans ne projiciat margaritas 
ante porcos; periclitans ne non eroget cibaria coiiservis. ” 

If St. Augustine here speaks of this rule of reserve as a duty in 
individuals, Origen also speaks of it as a nece.ssary circumstance 
in good men, inasmuch as the world cannot understand them. In 
the following passage He tints beautifully expresses it: “ As 
the solar ray affect# the countenance of him vvJio looks to the 
sun, and it is not possible for any one to stand in the sun, and 
not himself to partake of its light ; so must we suppose that he 
will become^ partaker of God, who shall have meditated on the 
law of the Divine Wtfa, and shall have given up his mind to be¬ 
come acquainted with God.” “ I suppose that this secret is de¬ 
clared in Exodus, when the countenance of Moses, after he had 
familiarly Conversed with God, was so glorified, that the children 
of Israel were not able stedfastly to look upon the glory of it, 
and on this a^ccount he who attended on God took * veil to con¬ 
verse with His people. Thus every soul which is given up to 
God, and hath entered intq His truth, beyond what is known to 
the many, and hath partaken of His Divinity, surpasses the 
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comprehension of the multitude, so that it assumes a veil in order 
to direct inferiors, by discoursing on matters level to their com¬ 
prehensions.” (Selecta in Psalm. Quartum.) 

7. Catholic mode of interpreting Scripture founded on this 
principle. 

Now the characteristic of truth is consistency and coherence, 
and mutual adaptation and relation in its various parts and deve¬ 
lopments ; so that principles, which appear to’ have no immediate 
connexion in their origin and form'ation, are found when pursued 
to their consequences mutually to correspond with and imply 
each other : as cause and effect, as concave and convex in a circle, 
or as dependent parts of one great whole. Besides this practice 
of the secret discipline, there is another principle, almost, if not 
quite, universal in the Ancient Church, which is also equally 
opposed to modern opinions. I allude to that general custom 
among the Fathers of supposing that Scripture contains latent 
mysterious meaning beyond the letter, the apprehension of which 
is disclosed to a faithful life. And this practice, though in itself 
distinct, does in fact run up into that of the Disciplina Arcani, 
analogously to the way, in which miracles and parables are found to 
run up into each other as indications of one law. Both may be 
considered as a different development of the same principle. 
In both we have, what has been observej in the former part, 
“ Wisdom going about seeking those that are worthy of her, to 
whom she may reveal her secrets.” And a circumstance which 
particularly bears upon the present inquiry is this, that in speak¬ 
ing on this subject, as well as on the ^^em we, have before 
spoken of, ancient writers do incidentally illustrate or enforce 
their observations by the example of our Loan’s dealing with 
mankind. 

Now this mode of interpretation is so general in the Ancient 
Church that” something of the kind may be considered as the 
characteristic difference between the interpretation of Catholic 
Christians and those of heretical teachers; that the latter lower 
and bring down the senses of Scripture as if they were mere hu- 
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man words, while the former consider the words of Divine truth 
to contain greater meanings than we cain fathom ; and therefore 
amplify and extend their signification as if they were advancing 
onward,, (like the interpretations and various fulfilments of 
prophecy,) into dee'^er and^higher meanings, till lost in ever in¬ 
creasing, and at length infinite light and greatness, beyond what 
the limited view of man is capable of pursuing. 

8. High authority for this mode of Scriptural interpretation. 

Nor does it appear at all unreasonable beforehand—before con¬ 
sidering it as a matter of fact, that this should be the case : I mean 
that the Divine Word should be in its secret range thus vast and 
comprehensive, as the shadow of the heavens in still and deep 
waters. In things natural, God has not only disclosed to us, by 
experience and natural light, the mode of tilling the earth and all 
Other things necessary for the support of our animal life and 
human comforts, but he has also afforded us some knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies; He has withdrawn the veil and opened 
something of* the mysterious vastness, and ways, and order of 
things celestial. And in disclosing these, there is of course some 
great design of His Providence towards men ; whether to humble 
them by showing something of the vastness of His power, or to 
raise and spiritualize their minds by the contemplation of it. 
Why, therefore, may've not in like manner in His word, besides 
that knowledge and practical wisdom, information, and warning, 
which is mor§ in the letter of Holy Scripture as a lantern unto 
our feet—why may there not be also concealed and laid up some¬ 
thing of the vastne p gipd infinity of His counsels, things Divine 
and spiritual,* which may also open and reveal to iSen to 
carry on the purposes of His wisdom, and of their probation? In 
attempting too far to dive into it, to illustrate and apprehend its 
meanings, fallible men may of course greatly err from time to 
time, though the general principle on which tliey set out may be 
nevertheless from the Spirit of truth. Thus fallible men have 
erred and do err in their attempts to explain jtlie heavenly bodies ; 
and yet they may be right in the notion of the order and the 
vastness of the material heavens, though wrong in their parti- 
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cular explanations; and if they have erred, it has been in the 
littleness and unworthiness of their conceptions ; the higher their 
conceptions have been, the more have they approached to the 
sublimity and infinity of God’s works. 

But it might be said, that this mo^tf of interpretation has arisen, 
from the nature of the Hebrew language, in which each word 
contains many deep and ulterior meanings, which may be con¬ 
sidered as types of each other. But this observation will, in 
fact, lead us to the same conclusion of its Divine character; it is 
indeed only going further into the subject, sending us back one 
step more in tracing the chain which reaches from God’s throne. 
For if the sacred language which the Almighty has chosen in 
order to reveal Himself to mankind is of this typical nature, it 
proves that such is the language of God ; that in numerous 
analogies and resemblances, differing in time, importance, and 
extent, but with one drift and scope. He is used to speak to us, 
blending figure with word spoken. 

But when we come to the matter of fact as proved by the 
Scriptures themselves, the principle itself must be allowed as 
right, whatever limitations men may prescribe to the application 
or use of it. It is very evident how much our blessed Lord has 
Himself pointed out to us these deep and latent meanings, where 
we could not otherwise have ventured to suppose them to exist; as, 
for instance, in the sign of the prophet Jonah, and the lifting up 
of the serpent in the wilderness. And in all^ibst all His references 
to the Old Testament, our Loud has led us to seek for mines 
of secret information disclosed to die eye of Faith beyond the 
letter. 

An^ it is to be observed that ScripiSFhas not generally 
pointed out to us those instances in which ah allegorical interpre¬ 
tation is most obvious and important, but often those in which 
it is less so; as if thereby, it rather suggested to us a general law, 
than afforded anyljdirection respecting its limit and extent. If 
from our Lord’s own example we pass to fhe writings of St. 
Paul, it is needless to mention the numerous striking instances 
in which*lie has unfolded to us the spiritual and high senses of 
the Old Testament. And passing from Apostles to Apostolical 
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writers, we find the same system acknowledged, as it were inci¬ 
dentally, but almost universally. To say nothing of Barnabas’s 
Epistle, and its peculiar character in this respect, which roust 
have great weight as being the testimony of’primitive antiquity, 
even though it be not apost^cal, nor written by the companion 
of St, Paul, who has been called the great fivirrayo/yoc. Even 
Clement of Rome, though his Epistle does not much admit of 
such allusions, yet has at least one remarkable instance of the 
kind, where he speaks of the scarlet thread held out by the harlot 
Rahab, as conveying a sign of “ the blood of our Lord, by 
which there is redemption to all who trust and^hope in God.” 

With regard therefore to this system of interpretation, we have 
in many instances Divine authority for it; and beyond where we 
have this authority, it might be thought that we have no sanction 
for such applications and explanations: in which case, it would 
be similar to the moral principles or doctrines that are deduced 
from Holy Scripture, which may be said to flow more or less 
clearly from the Word itself, and to be supported by analogy, 
natural consequence, or agreement with other passages; and 
these to be decided by the judgment of individuals, and that 
natural weight of authority which we allow to be due to the 
opinions of great and good men. But further than this, as with 
regard to moral principles of doctrine, so also with respect to 
such particular interpretations, it is perhaps the case, (as it has 
been well observed,)feiat for some of them there may be such 
a concurrent testimony in early and distinct Churches, as to 
amount to a Catholic consent, which consent would of course 
have the same kind of sacred authority as would attend a similar 
agreement with res^^P'to doctrine. 

But all that is here required to be proved is, first that such a 
mode of interpretation is that of the Universal Church, and se¬ 
condly, that it is implied thereby that it is God’s mode of dealing 
with mankind. And here again, as in the case of the Disciplina, 
the argument does not depend upon any vindication of the manner 
in which it may have been pursued in some cases. Even were 
it granted that the interpretations of Origen, Ambrose, and others 
were fanciful and untenable, as perhaps they sometimes are. 
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yet it cannot be supposed that they were- wrong in the general 
principle of interpretation, but in the effort of human understand¬ 
ing to fathom the depths of Divine wisdom in the particular 
instance. There may be mUch beyond the letter, but it may be 
presumption in uninspired man to ss^ijfhat it is,—“ Let Gon be 
true but every man a liar.” Sufficient for our purpose it is that 
such a method of considering Holy Writ is Catholic, not to say 
Apostolical and Divine. 

9. Reverence and caution observable in the Fathers. 

The mode in which it is spoken of by so early a writer as St. 
Irenaeus, is important; he is condemning fanciful expositions of 
the parables, proving thereby that it was an error that age was 
liable to, and, in so doing, thoroughly acknowledges the principle 
in the light in which we consider it, viz., that this knowledge is 
not to be attained by mere natural acuteness or critical sagacity, 
that God is throughout the teacher, that man is to wait on 
and reverently to learn of Him. “ Those things,” he says, “ in 
Scripture which we cannot discover we ought to leave to God, 
being most fully assured that the Scriptures are perfect, for they 
are spoken by the Word of God and His Spirit, but we as the 
last and the least in His Word and in His Spirit, must need His 
help for the knowledge of those mysteries. And it is not to be 
wondered at if in things spiritual and hei^bnly, and which are 
the subjects of Revelation, this should be the case, since even in 
those things which are before our feet (such as are in the natural 
creation, which are handled and seen b yjj^ and dwell about us) 
many,things escape our knowledge, and thl^ we commit to God.” 
After mentioning some particulars of this kind in the natural 
world, he says, “ If therefore in the natural creation some things 
are laid up with God, and some come to our knowledge, where is 
the difficulty in supposing this to be the case, in those things 
which we seek to know in Scripture, since all the Scriptures are 
spiritual, and that some things according to the grace of God we 
should explain, and that others should be laid up with Him. So 
that God should be throughout the teacher, and man throughout 
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should be learning of Him.” “ If therefore in the manner which 
I have mentioned we will lay up some of our questions with God, 
we shall persevere in maintaining our faith, and continue without 
danger, and find all Scripture which God has given us, to be in har¬ 
mony. The parables will har]|ionize with things spoken openly, and 
things openly spoken expHin the parables, and in variety of state¬ 
ment we shall perceive within us but a multiplicity ofvoice^, com¬ 
bining together to form one accordant and harmonious melody.” 

This passage serves very admirably to set before us the very 
reverent and holy manner in which the Fathers looked on this 
principle of interpretation: and St. Augustine tnay speak for another 
age, in thoughts very similar, and alike expressive of the general 
tone of feeling in the Ancient Church on this subject. “ Expect 
not,” he says, “ to hear from us those things which the Lord was 
then unwilling to say to His disciples, for as yet they could not 
bear them ; but rather advance in charity, which is diffused in 
your hearts through the Holy Spirit which is given you ; that, 
being fervent in spirit and loving spiritual things, ye may be able 
to discern the spiritual light and spiritual voice which men cannot 
bear ; not by any sign appeating unto your bodily eyes, nor by 
qny sound wdiich is heard by bodily ears, but by the inward 
sight and hearing. For that is not loved which is altogether 
unknown. But when that is loved which is known in howsoever 
small a part, then by that very love itself it is effected, that it 
should be better and more fully known. If therefore ye advance 
in charity, which the Holy Spirit sheds in your heart, He will 
teach you all truth “ not altogether in this life,” he afterwards 
'adds, “ but so far in this life as shall be a pledge of fulness 
hereafter.” (In Jofai Evang. Tract, xcvii. vol. iii. p. 2338.) 
Thus, it is well known, St. Augustine and others often speak. 
All imply a certain reverential sobriety to be most needful in 
approaching God’s word,' lest we obtain harm instead of benefit 
thereby. In another passage, the same writer has occasion to 
condemn, like St. Irenseus, those who otherwise attempted that 
knowledge. “ The Evangelical Sacraments,” he says, “ which are 
signified in the sayings and actions of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
are not open to all, and some by interpreting them with too little 
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diligence, and too little soberness, obtain oftentimes destruction 
instead of safety, and error instead of the knowledge of truth.” 
(Lib. de Div. Qusest. Ixxxiii. vol. vi. p. 80.) In another 
place St. Augustine speaks to the same effect. “ By many,” he 
says, “ and manifold obscurities and ai^bjiguities are they deceived 
who read carelessly, conceiving one thing for another ; but in 
some places they find not enough even to suggest false surmises : 
so obscurely do some things envelop themselves in thickest 
darkness. All of which, I doubt not, is a Divine provision, in 
order to subdue pride by labour, and to recal the intellect from 
its fastidiousness, to whicli those things generally appear mean 
which are easily investigated.” (De Doct. Chris, lib. ii. vol. 
iii. p. 49.) And again, “ Now no one doubts that both objects 
become known to us with greater delight by means of similitudes, 
and things that are sought for with som.o difficulty are discovered 
with more pleasure. Magnificently therefore, and healthfully for 
us hath the Holy Spiuit so adapted the sacred Scriptures, as to 
satisfy our hunger by passages more manifest, and by those 
that are more obscure to prevent fastidiousness. For generally 
out of those obscurities nothing is elicited but is elsewhere more 
plainly spoken.” 

10. Reserve in revelation not confined to God’s Word. 

But the principle upon which ancient writers explain Scripture 
they do not apply to that alone, but to all the ways of God, 
and frequently connect this also with our Lord’s conduct. It is 
not Holy Writ only with them, but the visib^§ creation also, and 
natural providence, and sacramental mylferies, which are the 
veils of Divinity, through which and by which the Almighty 
speaks darkly to His creatures, concealing or disclosing Himself 
as they are found worthy. The words, by which they speak of 
these, might be applied also to what has been stated of our 
Saviour’s conduct when manifested in the flesh. 

Thus Chrysostom, in speaking of the Christian mysteries, 
applies to them words which he might at another time use of Holy 
Scripture, or of our Lord as seen through the veil of the flesh. 
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in which alone He can be discerned by a purified sense enlightened 
from above. 

“I hear,” he says, “ of the body of Christ, the unbeliever 
understands this in one way, and I in another. He knows not 
what he sees, as children^when they see a book and cannot read. 
He who can read will find laid up in the letters a great power, 
whole lives and histories. He who cannot will take it to be paper 
and ink. He who can read will hear a voice, and will converse 
with one at a distance, and again by means of letters, will speak to 
whom he wishes. So it is with the mysteries, the unbelieving in 
hearing hear not; but the believers, by the experience which they 
derive from the Holy Spirit, see the power laid up and contained 
in them.” 

The illustration which Chrysostom here makes use of is not 
unlike an expression of Origen’s, who, in reply to Celsus who 
says tliat he knew the Christian Religion, observes, as well as 
might a person conversant with the common people of Egypt, 
and who knew the hieroglyphical figures, say he understood the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. 

And it may bring the analogy more closely home to us 
to observe, that these Catholic writers, in thus speaking, will 
often introduce the very expression of it being our Lord 
Himself who is thus manifesting 'Himself therein to the eye 
of faith ; or veiling His glories from us, and withdrawing 
Himself from the multitude, or the thoughtless and indifferent 
inquirer. “ Is it not the case,” says St. Ambrose (on Psalm 
118. tom. 1. p. 1035) “ that when we think over a passage in 
Scripture, in vain endeavouring to find some explanation for it, 
while we are doubting and seeking, suddenly the most exalted 
doctrines seem to rise, as it were over the mountains before us, 
then over the hills He (i. e. Christ) appears unto us, and en¬ 
lightens our minds, and pours into our understanding the know¬ 
ledge of that which it had appeared difficult to comprehend. 
Therefore the Word which was absent now becomes present in 
our minds. And again, when any thing appears to us rather 
obscure, the Word is as it were withdrawn, and we long and look 
for His return, as of one gone away.” lii like manner does 
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Augustine speak of the same great and all-extensive principle 
under a new analogy, that of the visible creation. Here also is it con¬ 
sidered that we have “ the presence of a God who hideth Himself,” 
and indications that He is desirous to disclose Himself through 
that language, as far as we are able to bear it; in the same 
manner, as through the letter of the written Scriptures we 
behold Him as it were through a veil. “ For we behold,” He 
says, “ the ample fabric of the universe containing the earth and 
heavens and all things that are therein. And from the greatness 
and beauty of this fabric the inestimable greatness and beauty 
of the Framer Himself, whom although as yet we know not, 
yet even now we love. For inasmuch as we cannot now behold 
Him by the purity of our hearts, He hath not ceased to set 
before our eyes His works, that seeing what we can, we may 
love: and may be thought worthy for that love itself at some 
time to behold that which we see not. But in all things that 
He hath spoken unto us (in His written Word) we must seek 
for the spiritual meaning, to ascertain which your desires in 
the name of Christ will assist us. By which, as by invisible 
hands, ye knock at the invisible gate, that invisibly it may open 
to us, and ye invisibly jnay enter in, and invisibly be healed.” 
(Psalm 103. Enarratio.) 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem carries on the same principle beyond 
the bounds of the visible creation, saying that in the invisible 
world also the Godhead is withdrawn from sight excepting so far 
as the Son may reveal; in a very beautiful and sublime passage ', 

' Cateclieais, p. 48. Cat. vi. His words preceding the passage liere inserted 
are, “ But some one will say, if the nature of God cannot be comprehended why 
say so much of these things ? Shall I not therefore, because I cannot draw up 
a whole stream, take in measure what is good for me ? Because my eyes are 
not capable of containing the whole sun, shall I not behold as far as is needful 
for me ? Were I to enter into a large garden, because I cannot eat of all the 
fruits, shall I come away hungry ? 1 praise and glorify Him that made me, 

for it is His command that ** every thing which hath breath shall praise the 
T.ord.” I do not now undertake to speak His praise : but were I to do- it I 
know 1 should fall short of His merits: but I think it the work of piety to at¬ 
tempt to do what I can. And the Lord Jesus comforteth my infirmity by 
saying. No one hath seen God at anytime; for although it be^tten that the 
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He intimates that not only to different states of men, in exact 
proportion to a certain capability of receiving it, but to all 
created beings and the angels of Heaven, the Son reveals the 
Father, Kad’ o eKaaroc X“P'‘- He says that “ although it be writ¬ 
ten that the angels behold the face of my Father, which is in 
heaven, yet even they sefe Him not as He is God, but only so 
far as they are capable of beholding Him. For Jesus Himself 
hath told us, ‘ No one hath seen the Father, but He who is of 
God, He hath seen the Father.’ Angels therefore behold as 
far as they can, and thrones and dominions more than they ; 
yet see not all His Majesty ; they see as far as they are able to 
do, and as far as for them is needful. Together with the Son 
the Holy Ghost seeth also, for ‘ He searcheth and knoweth all 
things, even the deep things of God.’ So that as the Son, so 
the Holy Spirit also knoweth the Father. For no one knoweth 
the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son shall have 
revealed Him. He seeth as is meet, and revealeth together with 
the Spirit and through the Spirit, according as each can contain 
God.” 

So variously and extensively, in senses so vast and sublimtf, 
do the Fathers acknowledge all the priuciples that we maintain, 
of the law by which God imparts the knowledge of Himself. 

11. Origen’s mode <f considering the subject, as moral, not 
intellectual. 

If again we come to Origen, who dwells so much on the latent 
senses of Scripture, we shall find that he speaks of them as means 
which he considers that God has of trying and teaching us, by a 
sort of reserve and gradual disclosure. This he takes for granted 
in all Jiis commentaries : his common allusion is of higher mean¬ 
ings being revealed unto the perfect: the Bible is, with him, the 
field in which the unsearchable riches which are in Christ are 

angels, &c. In another place, the same writer says (Catechesisis. ^b.) “that from 
His great love to man, God hath set the heavens around Him as a covering, 
that we may not sec Him and die. For it is written (Exod. xxxiii. 20.) No 
man shall se^^y fare and live.’’ 
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the hidden treasure: its Divine precepts are the goodly pearls, 
but there is one of great price, and this is the secret knowledge 
of Christ. It is like an instrument in which the music is asleep, 
until it is brought out by a skilful hand, such as that of the 
Psalmist of Israel, when all Scripture is found in perfect harmony, 
at the sound of which the evil spirit flies : thus he speaks in his 
Commentaries. But we should do him injustice to suppose that 
he would consider Scripture, ^ on that account, a sealed book to 
those unlearned in the school of Christ. In his letter to Gre¬ 
gory, he says, “ that the chief means to enter into the secret 
sense of Scripture is to knock at the door by prayer.” In 
another place, (in the Philocalia) lie exhorts those who find 
diflSculties in Scripture, .not to despair, or be weary in reading. 
“ For,” he says, “ as incantations have a certain natural power, 
so that he that understands them not yet derives something from 
them according to the character of the sounds, whether it be to 
his hurt, or the healing of his body or soul; so let him understand 
that more powerful than any incantations are the words of Divine 
Scripture'.” 

With observations of this kind respecting the secret sense of 
Scripture, he blends in other places some references to our 
Lord’s own teaching. Thus, in another place, speaking of the 
depth of wisdom contained in St. Paul’s teaching, he says, “ I 
will say nothing at present on all those things which throughout 

' The passage ttius proceeds; “ For there are certain faculties of which the 
better part are sustained by these incantations as it were, from having within 
them some natural affinity; and though we do not .seem to understand, yet 
these capabilities of good within are somehow strengthened thereby, and 
co-operate towards bettering our life." Afterwards, by another simile, he 
urges the same, “ we may be assured that we often derive benefit when we are 
not aware of it (i. e. in reading tiie Bible), as if we were recommended to 
take some particular kind of food for bad eyes, and yet while taking it we 
do not perceive any improvement in our sight; but after two or three days the 
same food being distributed through our constitution, may aiford us sensible 
experience of tlie benefit. So also be assured, with regard to the Divjne Scrip¬ 
tures, that the mind is profited althougii the understanding doth not perceive 
the fruit from the bare reading. There are powers within, which are as it 
were charmed thereby, what is good is strengthened, and evil weakened and 
destroyed.” (Philoc. p. 40.) * 
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the Gospels are worthy of observation. Each of these passages 
contains much wisdom, such as is difficult of comprehension, not 
only to the multitude, but also to some persons of understanding, 
on account of the very profound meaning of the parables, which 
Jesos spake to those who were without: keeping the clear ex¬ 
position of them for those wiio were more advanced in spiritual 
discernment, and who came to Him privately in tlie house. He 
who has perceived it, cannot but be full of admiration at the 
import of those expressions by which some arc called those 
without, and others, those in the house. And again, who would 
not be astonished at the frequent transitions of Jesus, if he be 
able to follow them ? how for certain discourses or actions, or 
in order to His own transfiguration. He went up into a mountain. 
And how below He healed the sick, and such as were not able 
to ascend to where His disciples were'.” (Contra Celsum, 1. 
iii. p'. 122.) 

And in another place, (p. 139,) where he is speaking to the 
same effect, viz. that Jesus explained all things privately to His dis¬ 
ciples, such as He deemed more worthy than others of Heavenly 
wisdom,—he remarks that “ Paul, in the account of gifts which are 
bestowed of God, puts wisdom in the first place, and knowledge 
the next in' order, and faith in the third and lower place.” (1 Cor. 
xii. 13.) This principle, indeed, thoroughly imbues all the works 
of this great writer. Whatever may have been his errors, and 
however rash some of his speculations, yet one cannot but be 
impressed at the deep and broad views which he discloses to us 
in Scripture, although they may be such as it is beyond man to 
follow, and he may have erred in attempting it. Still, though 
we may not on some occasions approve of them in the particular, 
yet he leaves a general sacred impression that in Scripture we 
are treading on holy ground. 

From his very remarkable depth of thought and extensive 
insight into the wonders of nature and Revelation, he seems to 
have arrived at a sense of human ignorance. With the same 
vast and comprehensive view of the ways of Providence with our 
own great Butler, and a similar devotional piety, he perns to 


* Referred to in Part I. p. !), note. 
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liave wanted his practical sense and sobriety of judgment, and 
by a keen imagination to have been tempted to venture on those 
depths, which perhaps neither man nor angel is permitted to 
explore : yet, perhaps there is no writer who more constantly 
la minds us of the incompetcncy of the natural man to understand 
the mysteries of Got). Thus, to use his own words, he says in 
his work against Celsus, (lib. vi. 17,) “ In the 17th Psalm it is 

said of God, after the Hebrew manner of speaking, that ‘ lie hath 
made darkness His secret place,’ to signify how unknown tux' 
worthy conceptions of Gon, w ho bath concealed Himself as it were 
in darkness, from those who are unable to bear tlie brightness 
of His knowledge, nor able to behold Him. Partly on account 
of the impurity of men’.s minds who are cncomjtassed with 
infirmity, and partly from a natural incapability of understanding 
Gon. And to signify how few among manKind ;ire found capa¬ 
ble of the knowledge of Gon, Mose.s is deserthed to have cnteied 
into the darkness in ndiich Gon iras. And again, Mose.s also shall 
appioach unto Gon, and the rest shall not approach. And the 
Projihel, that he might set forth how deep are the doctrines which 
are concerning Gon, and which cannot be ])enctratcd by them 
who have not that SriKii ol' Gon, which scarcheth all things, even 
the dee]) things of God, hath sjtokcnof His being “covered with 
the deep like as with a garment.’' And moreover, our Savioiik 
and Lord, the Word of Gon, hath .signified the greatness of the 
knowledge of the Fatukr, that first of all it is worthily apprehend¬ 
ed by Himself alone : secondly, by those whom the Word shall 
illuminate with His guidance ; when He say.s, ‘ No one knoweth 
the FATiiJiK, but the Sox, and he to whom the .Son shall reveal 
Him.’ He it is that dispcllctlt the darkness wdiich the Fatiikr 
hath made His hiding place." 

The same extraordinary writer in another passage opens a 
very sublime and valuable sentiment, by introducing the analogy 
of God’s natural Providence to explain this law ol the Scrijitures, 
which so ofte.i wraps up mysterious wisdom in difficulties of 
thought or expression. [In the Philocalia, p. .'). j 

“ If,” says lie, speaking of the earnest and attentive reading of 
.■^eripture, “ if, in jiarticular places, to the unlearned there may 

voi.. v. — NO. 87. D 
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occur sentiments which do not seem to surpass the wisdom of 
man, this is nothing to be wondered at: for thus in the works of 
that Providence which embraces all the world, some things appear 
more evidently the works of Divine superintendence, but in others 
this forethought is so concealed, as to afford occasion for un¬ 
belief in that God who governs all things by an unspeakable 
contrivance and power. For the hand and design of an all- 
disposing Governor is not so apparent in things on the earth, as 
it is in the sun, and the moon, and the stars. And it is not so 
manifest in human contingencies, as it is in the souls and bodies 
of living creatures; the object and design being strongly dis¬ 
cernible to those who trace these things, concerning the im¬ 
pulses, instincts, and natures of animals, and the structure of 
their bodies. But, as in the case of those who have once rightly 
perceived this Providence, their faith in that Providence is not 
lessened on account of things which they understand not; so 
neither should the just sense of that Divinity, which extends 
throughout the whole of Scripture, suffer any diminution in our 
regard, on account of our not being able, from our own weakness, 
to perceive the hidden lustre of its doctrines in some particular 
passages, where it is concealed by homely and despised phrase.” 


12. The sulyect discussed at length hy St. Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, 

Nothing has been yet said of Clement of Alexandria, and 
indeed little of the Alexandrian school, as the object has been 
rather to show the general consent of the Fathers than to bring 
forward the agreement of any one in particular with ourselves. 
Nor, indeed, was the writer at all aware till he had fully drawn 
out this subject himself, and finished the Scripture proof, that 
St. Clement of Alexandria, had philosophically discussed the 
same at great length in the 3th and 6th books of his Stromata. 
He alludes to it as the Scriptural mode of instruction throughout, 
and maintains, by many curious instances, that this reserve in 
communicating moral and religious truth was observed by ail 
the heathea philosophers. He speaks of sacred knowledge 
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progressively disclosing itself in this manner. “ The violent,” he 
says, “ take the kingdom by force, offering violence not in con¬ 
tentious disputations, but by the persevering power of an upright 
life, and prayers ‘ without ceasing,’ having worn out the stains of 
their former sins. To him,” he says, “ who walks according to 
the word, the first step towards discipline is the perception of 
his own ignorance. One who hath been ignorant, hath sought, 
and seeking, hath found the teacher; having found, he hath be¬ 
lieved ; and believing, hath hoped; and hoping in Him he loves 
Him ; and loving, becomes assimilated to the object of his love ; 
labouring to become that which he first hath loved.” 

In the same book (v. p. 555,) he says, that “ as the generality 
of people are not taken by the intrinsic lustre of wisdom and 
justice, nor value them according to truth, but to some accidental 
pleasure they may derive “ therefore by some mode of con¬ 
cealment, truly divine and needful for us, the purely sacred 
Word is laid up in the secret shrine of truth. Such the Egyptians 
indicated by the adyta, and the Hebrews signified by the veil, 
which they alone might enter into who were consecrated to God, 
who were to have their hearts circumcised from other affections 
on account of the love of God alone.” 

He then shows in numerous instances, how at all times the 
truth had been concealed, by enigmas, by signs and symbols, 
by allegories and metaphors, by dubious oracles, and to all this 
he applies the words of Isaiah (ch. xlv), “ I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, that 
they may know that I am the Lord after showing many in¬ 
stances in which he thinks there was secret knowledge in the 
laws of the Old Testament, he shows it was so in the hierogly¬ 
phics of Egypt, in many expressions of Plato, in the Pythagorean 
mysteries, in the Platonic and Epicurean secrets, (p. 575,) in the 
esoteric and exoteric doctrines of Aristotle, in the fictions of 
antient poets. He says that the philosophers tried the sincerity 
of their hearers in their lives before they communicated divine 
knowledge to them. And besides, he says that, “ through 
some sort of a veil truth itself appears greater and more venera¬ 
ble, like fruits which shine through water, and forms which are 
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half concealed. Moreover when different modes of apprehension 
are held forth, the ignorant is deceived, the wise only under¬ 
stands.” 

Of our own Scripture, he says in another place, (1. v. p. 557,) 
it is plainly declared in the Psalms, that it is written in parables: 
“ I will open my mouth in a parable,” &c. And the illustrious 
Apostle speaks to the same effect: “ but we speak wisdom among 
them that are perfect, but not the wisdom of this world, nor of 
the princes of this world, which come to naught, but we speak 
in a mystery the hidden wisdom of God. Which none of the 
princes of this world knew; for, had they known it, they would 
not have crucified the Lord of Glory.” 

He often alludes to St. Paul as observing this rule of reserve, 
keeping, he says, to the prophetical and truly ancient mode of 
concealment (as in 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 ; iii. 1,2, 3) ; and he .shows that 
St. Paul has, in numerous places, spoken of its being usual in Scrip¬ 
ture thus to veil the truth (as in Eph. iii. 3, 4, 5 ; Col. i. 9, 10, 
11, and 25, 26, 27 ; 1 Cor. iii. 10 ; viii. 7 ; and whore he says to the 
Hebrews that, for the time, they ought to have known, con¬ 
sidering how long they had had the Old Testament), (v. 679.) 

It is difficult to do more than barely allude to wdiat St. 
Clement says on a subject which he enters into so fully. In the 
sixth book, he applies the same, in some degree, to our Sa¬ 
viour’s teaching: “ Neither prophecy,” he says, (vi. p. 676,) 
“ nor our Saviour Himself, promulgated the divine mysteries 
in a manner that they might be easily apprehended by all per¬ 
sons, but discoursed in parables. Certainly, the Apostles say 
concerning the Lord, ‘ that He spake all things in parables, 
and without a parable spake He not unto them,’ (Matt. xiii. 34); 
and even in the Law and Prophets,” he adds, “ it was He that 
spake to them in parables.” 

He thus explains the reason of this reserve in Scripture, and 
continues, “ For many causes, therefore, the Scripture conceals 
its' full import. First of all, that we may be given to inquiry, 
and watchful in the discovery of saving words. In the next 
place, because it was not good for all to understand the saving 
truths of the Holy Ghost, lest they should be injured thereby. 
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if they received otherwise what was intended for their salvation. 
Therefore it is, that those holy mysteries which are reserved for 
the elect, and for those who are from their faith judged worthy 
of knowledge, are concealed by parables. For such is the style 
of Scripture; wherefore our Lord also, being not of this world, 
yet came among men as if He were of this world; for He sus¬ 
tained the whole of (human) virtue, and was about to raise man, 
wbo had his dwelling here, to things high and spiritual, on 
from one world to another. Therefore, He hath made use of a 
metaphorical mode of Scripture, for such is a parable. A say¬ 
ing which is not itself the thing intended, but like it, and leading 
to it, and to the truth, him that understands it. Or, as some 
say, a mode of speech, which, by means of other objects, brings 
forward the thing intended with power and effect. The whole 
economy of God, as it exists in the Prophecies concerning our 
Lord, is a parable to those who did not know the truth.” He 
then proceeds to say, that not the'prophets only, but tbe disciples 
of our Lord, who preached the word after His death, used pro¬ 
verbs. And he afterwards adds to these observations: “ For, as 
truth does not belong to all, it is concealed in various ways, and 
makes the light to arise on those only who are initiated in the 
mysteries of knowledge, and, on account of the love of it, seek 
the truth.” (p. 678.) 


13. The Testimony of the Ancient Church to the doctrine of 
Christ crucified. 

Now, all that has been adduced from the Fathers goes to esta¬ 
blish this point, (independently of others,) that all Divine and 
saving knowledge is derived by pains on the part of man, and 
requires a preparation of the heart; this is implied by both the 
two subjects which have been discussed, the systematic disci¬ 
pline of the reserve, and also that of the secret senses of Scrip¬ 
ture revealed only to good m^n. It is implied by all their modes 
of speaking of it. All these things suppose some method- of 
discipline necessary to ascertain the truth: so that the will and 
the understanding should both be exercised at once. “ Tbe 
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very method of all doctrine,” says St. Augustine, - “ being partly 
most open, and partly by similitudes, in words, in deeds, in sa¬ 
craments, adapted to all the instruction, and all the exercise of 
the soul, serves as a method of discipline for the reason. For 
both is the unfolding of mysteries directed to those things 
which are spoken most openly ; and, if these were only such 
things as are most easily understood, truth would neither be 
sought for with study, nor be discovered with delight. If in 
the Scriptures there were no sacraments, and if in the sacra¬ 
ments there were not the symbols of truth, action and knowledge 
would not be sufficiently united. But now piety begins in fear, 
and is perfected in love.”—(Augustine, Lib. de Vera Relig. 
tom. i. p. 1223.) 

And the whole of this subject, respecting the difficulty of 
arriving at Divine knowledge, will also bear upon another great 
and essential principle, which has been alluded to in the former 
treatise; although it be but one and a partial development of it, viz. 
that Chkist crucified is the first doctrine taught,—the knowledge 
of our Lord’s Divinity, the last men come to learn; that the 
study of the Cross of Christ, implying the humiliation of the 
natural man, leads to the living and practical sense of His Atone¬ 
ment ; that through the humanity and sufferings of our Lord, 
men are brought to an union with the Godhead ; that we cannot 
come to Christ but by bearing the Cross after Him, by which, 
as St. Bernard says, we are made to partake of that anointing 
which goeth forth from Him. The Fathers seem always to im¬ 
ply that the secrets of Christ’s kingdom are obtained only by a 
consistent course of self-denying obedience; that a knowledge 
of these things is not conveyed by mere words, nor is a matter of 
excited emotion,-but is a practical knowledge of the heart, ob¬ 
tained more and more by self-renouncing duties of prayer and 
the like; and thus it is, that, by the Cross of Christ, we are 
brought to Him, and led on to the knowledge of God. So that 
this higher degree of faith “ goeth not forth but by prayer and 
fasting.” This is-often either explicitly stated, or incidentally 
implied by Origen and others. St. Augustine sets it forth in the 
following beautiful and figurative passage (in Johan. Evan, ii.) 
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He compares the world to a sea that we must cross before we 
can arrive at the stable shore. He says, that “ God has afforded 
the plank or wood by which we may reach the shore, and that 
wood is the Cross of Christ. For no one can pass over this 
sea, unless carried on the Cross of Christ. One who has no 
eyes to see embraces this Cross; and while from afar he knows 
not whither he is to go, if he looses not his hold on this w’ood, 
will ^bear him toil.” “This,’’ he says, “ I would wish to in¬ 
stil into your hearts, that, if you w’ill live piously, and as a 
Christian cling to Christ in that which He has been made for 
us, you may arrive at Him in what He is and hath been in Him¬ 
self.” “ It were better not to perceive in the understanding that 
which He is, if notwithstanding we adhere to the Cross of Christ, 
than to see Him in the understanding, and to despise the Cross 
of Christ. It were, indeed, best of all that that might be be¬ 
held to which we are going, and that he that goeth might cling to 
that which should bear him thither.” “ And this hath been 
the case with those who are enlightened with higher degrees of 
faith. They have seen the shore from afar, and, in order to 
arrive at it, have loosed not their hold of the Cross of Christ, 
nor despised His humility. But those little ones who cannot 
understand this, if they depart not from the Cross of Christ, 
His Passion, and His Resurrection, they are carried by this 
ship to that which they behold not; and they who behold it 
arrive also thither in the same ship.” “ And why was He cru¬ 
cified? because the wood of His humility was necessary for thee. 
Thou wert swollen with pride, and cast far away from thy 
country. Thy way was intercepted by the waves of this world, 
and thou hadst no means to pass over to thy country, unless 
carried by the wood. Be carried in the ship, on this wood; be¬ 
lieve in the Crucified, and thou shah arrive thither. He was 
crucified for thee, that He might teach thee humility; and be¬ 
cause if He had come as God, He would not have been acknow¬ 
ledged. For He neither cometh nor goeth in that He is God, 
inasmuch as He is every where present, and contained by no 
place. What, therefore, was His coming, but His appearing as 
Man.” 
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Such is the doctrine of the cross as taught by the Ancient 
Church, and confirmed by the according testimony of all Scrip¬ 
ture ; so far as we are able to trace a principle, which must 
be inconceivably vast, and incomprehensible in its nature and 
extent. 

14. The practice and principle of the Antient Church perfectly 
analogous to our Lord’s example. 

i 

The evidence therefore of Catholic Antiquity affords the fullest 
and most complete confirmation, in every point of principle and 
detail, to all tliat has been said in the former treatise respecting 
the conduct of our Lord when seen in the flesh. And as onr 
Lord has vouchsafed His presence to be with His Church, and 
the condition of that His presence is union and agreement; 
therefore in this concurrent acknowledgment to this principle 
we have again in the eyes of Faith our Lord’s presence. His 
spiritual as before His bodily presence. There is a wonderful 
analogy in all God’s dealings with mankind; in the conclusion 
of Part II. (Tract No. 80.) it was observed that a perfect parallel 
might be found throughout our moral nature, wherein He who is 
“ the light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world” 
discloses Himself. The same exact parallel may now be shown 
as He is revealed in His Church. (And that independently of 
the occasional testimony wliich the foregoing extracts bear to the 
conduct of our Lord having been as we describe, in the way of 
historical allusion to the fact.) 

First of all, as our Lord in the flesh concealed His divinity 
and His miracles, so did the Disciplina Arcani of the early 
Church do the same. It was that high doctrine that this system 
concealed, and the nature of those Sacraments, which are as it 
were a continued miracle in His Church. 

Secondly, it appears that, as our Lord spake by parable things 
hard to be understood to the multitude, and explained them to His 
cliosen'disciples, so does the Catholic and Primitive mode of inter¬ 
preting Scripture imply that all the Holy Word is like a parable, 
containing within it Divine wisdom, such as is disclosed to the 
faithful and good Christian.—That, if we are inclined to feel $ur- 
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prise at our Lord’s not making Himself publicly known to His 
enemies in His power and wisdom, the early Church suffered 
herself to be under the same obloquy and misinterpretation among 
heathens, who were singularly ignorant of the nature of Christ¬ 
ianity.—That, as our Lord implied that there was great and in¬ 
creasing danger to those who knew His will, so, in a manner quite 
different to our modern notions, do the Ancients imply, that great 
danger is to be apprehended from knowing the Gospels, and not 
acting suitably to that knowledge.—That, as the Gospels indicate 
throughout that the benefit conferred on every individual was 
exactly according to his faith, to the effort he made to ask, or to 
touch the hem of our Saviour’s garment, so do the Fathers also 
teach that exactly according to the advancement in holiness of life, 
or the effort to advance, does Christ disclose the Eternal Father. 
That, as our Lord continually pointed out to natural objects, as 
conveying spiritual instruction and the Wisdom of God, —the 
birds as teaching filial confidence, the lilies of the field humility, the 
seed sown the nature of the eternal kingdom,—so do the Fathers 
speak of nature itself being also but a clothing, by which the Al¬ 
mighty was concealed from us, and revealed to those who read 
His works with faith. Finally, it would appear that, as the morti¬ 
fication of the Cross, and keeping the commandments, was our 
Lord’s teaching to all indiscriminately, and to those who were 
thus brought to Him that He made known His Divinity ; so the 
object of the Disciplina Arcani was to effect this purpose, to pro¬ 
cure a preparation of the heart previous to the imparting of the 
highest knowledge. That such is throughout the teaching of the 
Fathers, that the Doctrine of the Cross is among them one of ex¬ 
tensive meaning, containing both the humiliation of the natural 
man, and in conjunction with it the knowledge of our Lord’s 
Divinity and Atonement. 



PART V. 


THE PRINCIPLE OPPOSED TO CERTAIN MODERN RELIGIOUS 
OPINIONS. 

I. The nature of the objections which have been made. 

It is very evident that the mere mention of such a principle 
as this subject indicates would immediately be met with the very 
strongest objections, before it is at all considered what is really 
meant by it. For let it be only suggested that Holy Scripture 
observes a rule of reserve, it may be answered at once by the 
strong and distinct contradiction, that the very word Revelation, 
directly declares the contrary ; for is it not the very purpose of 
Scripture to communicate knowledge, not to conceal it ? Does 
not, it may be said, its very graciousness depend on this very 
circumstance, that it reveals God’s goodness to His creatures, 
sitting in darkness and the shadow of death ; as well might it 
be said that the very object of light is to darken, of communica¬ 
tion to conceal. And this argument, when not thus stated, might 
be put at great length, by adducing passages of Holy Writ which 
declare expressly their very object,—that its purpose is to reveal. 
But all these texts, thus adduced, need not be separately referred 
to, or answered, as the whole argument which they are brought 
to prove runs up into, and is contained in, this very simple state¬ 
ment, viz., that Scripture is a system of revelation ; to imply 
therefore that it is a system of reserve, is at once a palpable 
contradiction. 

And it is curious that the very texts, adduced in this mode of 
treating the subject, often imply or suggest all that we maintain. 
To refer to figurative language, it is said, does not God “ deck 
Himself with light, like as with a garment ?” Whereas this very 
expression conveys it; for does not a garment veil in some 
measure that which it clothes ? is not that very light conceal- 
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merit ? The revelations of God must ever be to mankind in one 
sense mysteries; whatever He makes known opens to view far 
more which we know not. Not light only, but the “ cloud” also, 
is the especial emblem of the Snail’s presence. “ God is light,” 
but “ clouds and darkness,” also “ are round about Him 
“ His pavilion is in dark waters, with thick clouds to cover Him.” 
The comings and goings of our Lord are often significantly said 
to be with clouds ; of Wisdom, that hath made her dwelling in 
Jacob, it is said, that she “ dwells in high places, and her throne 
is in a cloudy pillar. She alone compasses the circuit of the 
heaven, and walks in the bottom of the deep 

In the same manner of considering the subject, which we have 
spoken of, it might be said, that St. Paul, a person of all others 
the most laborious in preaching, had no other object than that of 
declaring the Gospel to the world; and what did the Gospel 
contain of good tidings, but the Atonement ? It might further 
be stated, (though I am not aware it has been,) that a certain 
ira^priata, or openness in confessing the truth, was the very 
characteristic of St. Paul; it was the very object of his prayers ; 
and his request, that it might be that of others for him, (Eph. 
vi. 19. Phil. i. 20,) that this free utterance and boldness of 
speech might be given him. It was his boasting that he had thus 
spoken ; he appealed to his converts that he had kept back 
nothing from them that it was e-\pedient for them to know. 
“ With great boldness to speak the truth,” is one of the first 
gifts of the Spirit, as bestowed on the Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost; and “ utterance ” is numbered among the highest 
Christian graces *. Now all tliis is not only granted, but also 
that if any thing here maintained would imply conduct different 
from that of the Apostle, would in any way derogate from the 
necessity of that wafipriala, it would of course be to be condemned 
in the strongest manner : of this there could be no doubt. It is 
needless to observe, that to withhold the truth from fear or false 
shame or pride is to be ashamed of Christ, to which that awful 
warning is denounced. Let it therefore, if necessary, be ex- 
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plicitly stated that if any conduct is supposed to be here taught 
different from that which would have been practised by St. Paul, 
among inspired Apostles, by St. Chrysostom, among the Ancient 
Fathers, and by the earnest and single-hearted Bishop Wilson, in 
our own Church, such is far from being the intefition of this 
treatise. 

With regard to that mode of argument alluded to, it is evident 
that in this manner Holy Scripture might be quoted against 
itself, and a principle based on one command utterly repudiated 
without consideration, on account of its supposed discre{)ancy 
with another apparently opposed to it. But in such cases, it is 
by reconciling and explaining such apparent contradictions that 
we obtain the most life-giving principles contained witliin them, 
and the most important rules of conduct; thus we derive them 
best and most safely. These difficulties are like the hardness of 
an external covering, which preserves and guards the most 
precious fruits of nature, and affords trouble at arriving at tBem. 
That this reserve is not incompatible with such a declaration of 
the truth is evident from this, that the two persons whom we 
should select as most remarkable for fulness and freedom of 
speech, St. Paul and St. Chrysostom, are equally as much so for 
their reserve. For the Fathers speak of its being most observ¬ 
able in St. Paul; and it is evident how it marks his writings, 
especially when he touches on the subject of mysteries. Perhaps 
the most obvious passage that could be adduced, which seems at 
first against this supposition, is that in which St. Paul says, he 
“ had kept back nothing that was profitable and it is remark¬ 
able of this text, so often quoted against us, first of all, that it 
was spoken to the Ephesians, to whom we know that St. Paul 
beyond all others revealed spiritual knowledge ; secondly, that 
they w'ere not the Church at large, but the elders of Ephesus; 
and, thirdly, to show how differently the ancients viewed these 
things, on referring to St. Chrysostom, we find he marks as 
emphatic the word “ that was profitable, tvv avfifipoyruy ; for 
there were some things,” he says, ‘‘ which it was not expedient 
for them to learn; to speak every thing would have been folly.” 
And as to St. Chrysostom himself, he often refers to this reserve. 
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as an acknowledged principle, and it is observable that though 
he sometimes shows he is folly impressed with the secret senses 
of Scripture, yet iii his Homilies he seldom alludes to them. 

. 2. On preaching the word most effectunibj. 

But with regard to that short and summary manner in which 
the whole subject may be got rid of by sajing, that, notwith¬ 
standing all such speculative and abstract principles, it is never¬ 
theless our duty to “ preach the Word” (i. e. Christ Crucificdj 
“ in season, and out of season,” and woe be to us, if we do it 
not. Doubtless it is so ; a “ dispensation is committed ” unto us, 
a talent which it would be death to hide. And to this it must 
be said, that the principle of Reserve which we mention is so 
far from being in any way inconsistent with this duty, that it is 
but the more effectual way of fulfilling it. And this maybe 
shown by another case very similar. It is our bounden duty to 
“ let gur light shine before men,” to set a good example, that 
they “ may see our good works but nevertheless it is true 
notwithstanding, that the great Christian rule of conduct, as the 
very foundation of all holiness, is that our religious actions should 
be in secret as much as possible. These two therefore are per¬ 
fectly compatible. And unless we do act upon this latter principle, 
that of hiding our good works, our example will be quite empty 
and valueless. So also may it not be the case, that our “preach¬ 
ing Christ Crucified ” may be in vain and hollow, unless it be 
founded on this principle of natural modesty, which we have 
maintained will always accompany the preaching of a good man 
under the teaching of God ? 

But without considering the subject in the light of a holy and 
religious principle, if we put it on the very lowest ground, why, 
it may be asked, in religion are all truths to be taught at once ? 
in all other matters there is a gradual inculcation, something 
must be withheld, something taught first; and is not the 
knowledge of religion as much a matter of degrees as any human 
science ? But we have rather treated it here in the higher point 
of view, in order to shotv that our efforts to do good will be 
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worse than fruitless, unless in doing so we act on this principle, 
to sanctify and strengthen our intentions, that the contrary 
mode of proceeding is not an indifferent matter, but very inju¬ 
rious. If any one acts on the pure love of God, there is no 
occasion to command this secrecy; for God will doubtless 
“ reveal even this unto him and if we preach Christ from the 
highest motives there is no occasion to teach this reserve; but if 
we are liable to be influenced by new religious schemes, and 
indirect motives, we have great need of the warning. 

. And the fact is, that all we say is so natural, so obvious to 
natural modesty, if men would but seriously consider it, that 
those who are most opposed to all we maintain, do in themselves 
practise it unconsciously in other points. But when they hear of 
this Tract, without waiting to know what it intends, they hasten to 
th^ attack : like the hasty servant in Aristotle, aKovei pev n tov 
Xdyou, TrapaKOvei Sc, and axovcrag pcv, ovK cTriraypa Sc aKOvtrag, opp^ 
vpog T^y Tipotplav *. 

It is asked with some degree of impatience, “ Is not knoyrledge 
good for man ?” Doubtless we have maintained it most especially 
by making it the very highest of all things, as a talent of exquisite 
work, the very jewel of great price, infinitely divine and sacred. 
We do not lower the doctrine of the Atonement, but heighten 
and exalt it, and all we say is, that it should be looked upon and 
spoken of with reverential holiness. If it is the name of Reserve 
only which is objectionable, then let the substance of this article be 
expressed by any other which may be found equally to serve the 
purpose, whether it be forbearance, or reverence, or seriousness, 
or religious caution, as long as the full intention of it is equally 
preserved. 

A rule of moral and religious teaching of such a nature as this 
of course requires a little attention: there is no subject with which 
the generality of persons are so little acquainted, or which they 
have so little considered, as that of practical moral principles. 
And there often may be something in their mode of life, which 
peculiarly indisposes them to enter into the one now under dis- 
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cussion. If a person has never been engaged in religious teach¬ 
ing, where his object has been to bring men to a serious consi¬ 
deration of tlie truth ; if he is known to look upon theology 
rather in a political than a religious point of view ; if he is much 
used to popular speaking, and the applause that accompanies it; 
if he allows himself to discuss the most sacred subjects in the 
daily periodical ; if he has never been trained to any reverence for 
holy places ; if he consider Christianity as a mere popular system ; 
if he disparages sacraments then of course we cannot consider 
such an one as an adequate and fair judge on a subject the very 
nature of which is opposed to his own practice; for the discern¬ 
ment of every moral principle depends on conduct regulated with 
regard to it. 

3. On teaching the doctrine of the Atonement. 

But there is another reason, more pervading and deeply rOoted 
than any of these, although in various ways connected with them, 
which remains to be considered. All the objections are made 
without reference to the case we adduce, and without attention 
to the arguments, on account of a previously conceived strong bias 
against it ; which makes it necessary that we inquire more at 
length into that system of the day which has claimed for itself 
the inmost sanctuary of religion, and at once predisposes men 
so strongly to be thoroughly opposed to all that we can urge. 
All the arguments adduced, and the principle maintained, are at 
once looked upon with respect to that system ; all other matters 
to which it applies, and all the circumstances on which it is 
founded, are immediately set aside as unworthy of consideration, 
because this system of late years and of human invention is through 
all its branches thoroughly opposed to it: and many, and more 
than are aware of it, have taken up their position in these opin¬ 
ions, and consider it so impregnable, that whatever opposes it 
must necessarily be false. The system of which I speak is cha¬ 
racterized by these circumstances, an opinion that it is necessary 
to obtrude and “ bring forward prominently and explicitly on all 
occasions the doctrine of the Atonement.” This one thing it 
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puts in tlie place of all the principles held by the Church Catho¬ 
lic, dropping all proportion of the faith. It disparages compara¬ 
tively, nay, in some cases has even blasphemed, the most blessed 
Sacraments. It is very jealously afraid of Church authority, 
of fasting and mortification- being recommended, of works of 
holiness being insisted on, of the doctrine of the universal judg¬ 
ment. It is marked by an unreserved discourse on the holiest 
subjects. To this system all that we have said is thoroughly 
opposed. 

Now it is evident that this system is throughout feculiar, in 
distinction from what is Catholic; by the term Catholic we of 
course mean a combination of both what the Universal Church 
and the Holy Scripture teach conjointly, the former as inter¬ 
preting the latter. It is a plan thoroughly un-Scriptural, un-Ca- 
tholic, unreal: we will therefore at once allow that this ma.xim of 
Reserve is directly opposed to it throughout, in its tone and 
spirit, in its tendencies and effects, in its principles and practice.s. 
Where Christians so thoroughly differ, what appeal can there 
he ? When inspired Apostles, when even Paul and Barnabas, had 
a dissension and disputation between them, they were sent up 
to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and Elders about the question, 
to decide the point in dispute. We appeal to Scripture and the 
Church '. Now those who hold these opinions will allow that the 
Church Catholic holds them not. Neither does Scripture warrant 
them ; which may be easily shown, even though we allow not the 
Church as its interpreter. Nor, indeed, are they grounded on 
Holy Scripture, but on a supposed expediency. For in fact the 
advocates of these opinions will not allow an unreserved appea. 

* St. Augustine (vol. vi. p. 094) supposes the case ofa person who licars Chkist 
preaclied by an heretical preacher, and is in doubt what to do; to which Au¬ 
gustine answers, ThatCuRiST is preached openly, and on the housetops; that He 
has made His pavilion in the sun, that is to say, that the true doctrine of 
Christ is in the Church, which is a light to all nations; the question is whe¬ 
ther his doctrine is that of the Catholic Church. This is precisely a case in 
point; aud it is in this sense that the Church is “clothed with the sun,” that 
Christ is as the lightning seen from the East to the West; and that with respect 
to those who say, “ Lo He is here ! or Eq He is there !” command is given, 
“ Go not after them.'' 
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to the written Word, but they maintain, that then only, when the 
Holy Spirit was given, did Holy Scripture set forth the Atone¬ 
ment with that fulness which they require. Thus have they con¬ 
trived to take a position which sets aside almost the whole of 
Holy Writ, including the Gospels themselves, from any appeal 
on this subject. In fact, this system is nothing else but a me¬ 
thod of human device, which is able to quote a part of Scripture 
for its purpose. It is not according to the general tenor or the 
analogy of Scripture, nor is it founded or based on Scripture as 
its origin. They consider, like the Romanists, that they infallibly 
hold the truth, which must therefore be a fuller development of 
Scripture in a later age ; thus, in fact, do they make the Word of 
God of none effect through their tradition. These opinions, 
indeed, are grounded on nothing else but certain effects, which 
this system is thought to produce. 

It is supposed that there is something particularly life-giving 
and heart-searching in these modes of teaching, which thrust 
forth exclusively and indiscriminately the doctrine of the ever 
blessed Atonement, and inculcate loudly the necessity of our 
dependence on the good Spirit of God : and these are so con¬ 
sidered in distinction from those, which in connexion with them 
inculcate also practical duties, and the various departments of 
public and private religious worship. In which opinion there 
is indeed something true, but not so in the mode in which it is 
put forward and understood. There is indeed a great truth, of 
which these peculiar statements catch at the shadow, and it is 
their connexion with this great truth itself, which has caused 
them to be received as the whole of Religion. And perhaps 
many, who have appeared to themselves and others to have been 
embracing these popular opinions, have, in fact, by God’s mercy 
thought of, and practically embraced, nothing else but that great 
truth itself. For that a more adequate sense of the Atonement, 
broader, and higher, and deeper views of the mystery which is 
“ hid in Christ,” is indeed the perfection of the Christian 
character, that which grows with its growth, and is strengthened 
together with it more and more, so that advancement in holiness 
is a continual progress in self-abatement and self-renunciation 
voi. V. — Ko. 87. 
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towards that repose which is in God “manifested in Jesus 
Chkist this is indeed most true. And the same is the case with 
respect to that other opinion of it being needful to name always the 
ever blessed Spieit of God ; that the same gradual perfection of 
a Christian will consist in a deeper and continually increasing 
sense of his utter inability to support himself in spiritual life, 
and a confidence that he can do all things through Christ 
strengthening him: a feeling consciousness of thorough depen¬ 
dence on God every moment of his existence, not only in sustain¬ 
ing his natural, but much more his new and regenerate life.— 
That all the differences in the heart of men, from the worst to 
the most perfect, will consist in the different mode in which they 
have instilled and thoroughly infused into their hearts tliese 
great principles: this is indeed most true. But how is this 
state fo be obtained ? These peculiar opinions are formed on the 
supposition, that it is by declaring these truths aloud to all we 
meet. This is the point on which we are at issue. For this 
we think there is no sanction in all the laws of our moral nature 
and religious philosophy ; that there is none fur it in the Catholic 
Church, none in Holy Scripture ; and any manner of bringing 
forward God’s truth as differing from these, we suppose highly 
dangerous. If we are to look out for some practical guide to 
know in what way we are to hold and declare Scriptural doc¬ 
trine ; surely it is our duty to bring forward “ the faith once for all 
delivered unto the saints," in the fulness of that creed into which 
we are baptized; is not this the divinely appointed guardian, by 
which we may keep what is contained in Holy Scripture in its 
due proportions, which has been afforded to us as a key to the 
right understanding of Scripture, and also an authoritative annun¬ 
ciation of what in doctrine we are to hold and teach. For of course 
if we put forth one truth to the suppression or disparagement of 
others, the effect of our teaching may be equivalent to false¬ 
hood, and not truth. That the preparations of the heart which 
can alone receive the faith in its fulness, are by other means 
than those which this system supposes, we cannot but be assured ; 
Scripture and reason both would imply that it is by insisting first 
of all, if need be, on natural piety, on tlife necessity of common 
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honesty, on repentance, on judgment to come, and without any 
mode of expression that excepts ourselves from that judgment; 
by urging those assistances to poverty of Spirit, which Scrip¬ 
ture recommends and the Church prescribes, such as fasting 
and alms, and the necessity of reverent and habitual prayer. 
These may be means of bringing persons to the truth as it is 
in Jesus Christ, with that awe and fear, which our Lord’s own 
teaching and tliat of His Apostles would inspire ; surely above 
all things should we be careful not to be deceiving ourselves and 
others by an irreverent handling of God’s most sacred consola¬ 
tions. For otherwise are we not going against what our Lord 
declared to be His own teaching ? are we not putting “ new wine 
into old bottles,” the Gospel blessings into the corruptions of the 
old man, of which we know the consequence ? Are we not put¬ 
ting “ new cloth on an old garmentthe new cloth of the Christ¬ 
ian Church on the old garment of the Jewish legal Church? 
Are we not exposing the sacred things of God committed to our 
charge, the secret treasures of His house, to our own great in¬ 
jury, and in a way to have evil effects on others also ? May 
not such a mode of exposing all the riches of our Christian in¬ 
heritance be likened to the conduct of king Hezekiah, when he 
showed all his treasures to the king of Babylon, “ all that is in 
mine house,” said he, “ have they seen ; there is nothing among 
my treasures that I have not showed them and for this the 
sentence was declared, that to Babylon his children and his 
treasures should be taken. In like manner, the world will take 
captive those who thus lose their secret strength by a vain 
display; and this is, in effect, the same as our Lord has said in 
those words “ They will trample them under foot, and turn again 
and rend you.” 

With regard to the notion that it is necessary to “ bring for¬ 
ward the doctrine of the Atonement on all occasions, promi¬ 
nently and exclusively,” it is really difficult to say any thing in 
answer to an opinion, however popular, when one is quite at a 
loss to know on what grounds the opinion is maintained. Is it 
from its supposed effects? pious frauds might be supported on 
the same principle : but let us observe these effects as they be- 
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come more fully developed: the fruits of the system have shown 
themselves in the disobedience of ministers to their ecclesiastical 
superiors, of individuals to their appointed ministers, of whole 
bodies of Christians to the Church. Is it the popularity of the 
opinion ? this is not a test of truth, but an argument of the con¬ 
trary ; Christian truth is in itself essentially unpopular; and 
even were it otherwise, what is popularity when it is opposed to 
Catholic antiquity ? Is it from Scripture ? we have shown that 
the tone and Spirit of Holy Scripture is quite opposed to it. 

Do we then maintain that it is to be intentionally and design¬ 
edly withdrawn from all public mention ? nothing of this kind 
has been ever suggested or practised by us ; this would of course 
be as unnatural as the other. Why should we not be content to 
act naturally, with the Church and Divine Scripture for our 
guides ? why should not a conscience exercised therein, and prac¬ 
tised in the discernment of good and evil, be content to act as 
our common sense and judgment, or, if we may reverently use 
such words, as the Holy Spirit, ever enlightening the path of 
obedience, dictates, without shaping our conduct into this mould ? 
Why should one who thus acts be thought unworthy of the 
Christian name ? Why should it be thought necessary to bring 
proof and induction, and, as it were by a stretch of charity, to 
obtain some indication that such an one denies not the doctrine of 
the Atonement? which has been done in the case of the Fathers and 
Saints of old, and of Bishop Butler and others in our own Church. 

It may be said, are we not saved by faith alone in Christ, and 
if so, what else have we to preach ? It may be answered by 
another question, was it not the very office of the Baptist to be 
the herald of Christ, and yet, so little did he publicly make a prac¬ 
tice of declaring this, that there was a doubt whether he was not 
himself the Christ : but instead of proclaiming Him aloud, he 
taught Repentance, and to each individual amendment of life. 
The Baptist declared, “ I came that He might be manifested,” but 
how was He to be manifested, excepting, as our Lord said, that 
He would manifest Himselt unto him that kept His commandments. 
Therefore the Forerunner preached repentance. When he did 
allude to the Atonement, in the expression of” the Lamb of God,” 
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it was secretly and obscurely, and probably only to a few chosen 
and favoured disciples, who themselves could not have understood 
the clear meaning of the allusion, to whom it must have been a 
dark saying. Doubtless, we are saved by faith in Christ alone ; 
but to come to know this in all its power, is the very perfection 
of the Christian ; not to be instilled or obtained by lifting up the 
voice in the street, but by obedience and penitence, so that, as 
each man advances in holiness of life, and comes the more to know 
what God is, the more does he feel himself, with the Saints of all 
ages, to be the chief of sinners. But 5s for that assurance and 
sensible confidence, with which it is thought necessary that the 
doctrine should be preached and received, it would seem as if 
there was scarcely any thing against the subtle effect of which 
we are so much guarded in Holy Scripture as this : all those 
who are recorded as being most approved, were remarkable for 
the absence of it; as in the case of the Centurion, the Canaanitish 
woman, and others; above all, of those who at the last day shall 
be surprised with the welcome tidings that they are accepted : on 
tlie contrary, those who are rejected shall come with that plea 
of confidence, because they have prophesied in Christ’s 
name, and He has taught in their street, and will be 
condemned with emphatic words, as they that morh iniquity ; 
whereby the whole stress is thrown on that single point, which 
those who hold these opinions are roost studious to make of 
secondary importance, the necessity of marking righteousness. 

Surely the doctrine of the Atonement may be taught in all its 
fulness, on all occasions, and all seasons, more effectually, more 
really, and truly, according to the proportion of the faith, or the 
need of circumstances, without being brought out from the con¬ 
text of Holy Scripture into prominent and explicit mention. Did 
not St. James preach the Gospel most efifectually under the 
guidance of God’s good Spirit? Did not St. Paul preach the 
Gospel to the Thessalonians, when he spoke of the day of Judg¬ 
ment, as well as to the Galatians, when in answer to certain 
Jewish prejudices, he set forth the only remission of sins to be 
found in the Cross of Christ ? May not we regulate our teach¬ 
ing according to the case of the persons we address, as they 
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did ? But above all, did not our Lord preach the Gospel ? 
did He not say to the two disciples who came from St. John 
the Baptist, “ To the poor the Gospel is preached ?” But how 
was it preached ? We know what His preaching was ; He 
taught the Atonement always, but never openly: He taught it 
always ; He taught it in the Beatitudes, in the parables, in His 
miracles, in His commands, in His warnings, in His promises; 
He taught it always, but always covertly, never at all in the 
manner now required, but quite the opposite. And as it pervaded 
all our Lord’s teachingand ought to do, as we have stated, 
(Tract, No. 80. pp. 76, and 81,) the teaching of every good 
Christian ; so surely it may do so in a way to be more effectually 
impressed on others, and to indicate its thorough reception into 
the character of the speaker, by one who might have even never pro¬ 
minently and explicitly declared it, any more than our Lord does 
in His own teaching. It may be impressed on others by the tone 
of a person’s whole thoughts, by the silent instruction of his peni¬ 
tent and merciful demeanour, by immediate inference and impli¬ 
cation from his sayings, by the only interpretation which his 
words will bear ; but above all things, by the doctrine of the Sa¬ 
craments ever influencing his life ; He may thus ever bear about 
in the body the marks of the Lord Jesus, and preach Christ 
Crucified. Whereas, on the contrary, another who expressed this 
doctrine with all the fulness which is now required, might in all 
the tone of his disposition, his teaching, his whole bearing and 
observation, be as far from it as one who had never heard of it; 
and adopt this tone to the great injury of himself and others. 
The important thing needed consists in those preparations of the 
heart, which may lead men to humiliation and contrition; when 
this is done. He who “ dwells with the humble and the contrite,” 
will never fail to lead them to all the consolations of Religion. 
Let us consider the case of a friend who consulted us on a matter 
that afflicted his conscience, how tender and careful should we 
be in such a case for fear of administering 'consolation too 
speedily, lest by so doing we check the workings of God’s good 
Spirit, and heal too slightly His wounds to our friend’s great 
detriment: and shall we do this to all indiscriminately ? 
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But besides this, the awful name of the blessed Spirit, without 
whom we can neither think nor do any thing that is right, is, as 
is supposed, ever in like manner to be proclaimed as it were in the 
market-place, and those who do not do so, are supposed to deny 
His power, the power of the ever blessed Spirit of God, in whose 
Name we were baptized. Whom in the doxology we confess daily, in 
Whom we live and move. Let these sacred words be introduced 
in our teaching, as they are in Holy Scripture. But even from 
this we almost shrink at feeling that they have been used in an 
unreal manner, and “ taken in vain for these holiest of words 
may be constantly used by us, when we are not at all affected 
and iniluenced by so concerning a doctrine, which may be seen by 
the whole of our character in daily life, and tone of our teaching; 
by self-confidence, and an absence of that fear and trembling, which 
ever follows the consciousness, that it is God that worketh in us 
both to will and to do. And what is done in such a case ? Is the 
effect merely nugatory? Surely not: great injury is done by 
this irreverence to that most sacred Name. There is far less 
chance of real repentance in such a case. 

Surely this great and life-giving doctrine might be taught more 
truly by one who practised no obtrusive system of this sort; 
to say nothing of his practical instructions, every word of which 
might be calculated to teach a person dependence on God ; but 
even by his silence. For instance, might not one like holy Simeon, 
(whom sacred Scripture has so strongly marked as one under the 
gracious guidance of the good Spirit, by the expression, thrice re¬ 
peated, that “ the Holy Spirit was upon him,”that it was “revealed 
unto him of the Holt Spirit,” that “ he came by the Spirit into 
the temple;”) might not such a one, by daily frequenting “ the 
House of Prayer,” with that earnestness and assiduity which 
showed that he felt himself unable to stand for a day without 
assistance from above, learn and teach so affecting a truth, as 
well as by set declarations concerning it ? Might he not, by 
these habitual practices, be rendered meet to find CiibiiT in His 
Temple, and to prophesy in His name ? 
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4. Danger in forming a plan of our own different from that oj 
Scripture. 

Surely we know not what we do, when we venture to make 
a scheme and system of our own respecting the revelations of 
God. His ways are so vast and mysterious, that there may be 
some great presumption in our taking one truth, and forming 
around it a scheme from notions of onr own. It may not be the 
way to arrive at even that truth ; and also it may counteract some 
others, which it is equally important that we should be impressed 
with. The very idea of forming such a scheme, arises from a 
want of a due sense of the depth and vastness of the Divine 
counsels, as if we could comprehend them. It is with states of 
society as with individuals; those whose thoughts and knowledge 
are most superficial, are most apt to systematize; and it is very 
little considered what awful things in the economy of God may 
be thus habitually kept out of sight,—kept out of sight, perhaps, 
by many quite unconsciously ; for the secret influence’of these 
opinions is more extensive than they are aware of, who are subject 
to them. It is not an uncommon thing to hear sermons which 
are throughout specious and plausible, which seem at first sight 
Scriptural, and are received as such without hesitation, and yet, 
on a little consideration, it will appear that they are but partial 
views of the truth, that they are quite inconsistent with the much 
forgotten doctrine of a future judgment. What effect, therefore, 
must this system have upon an age and whole nation ? 

Nor is it only in its not supporting the analogy of the faith, that 
this system is opposed to Scripture; but its spirit and mode of 
teaching is quite different. It may be observed in this, that this 
scheme puts knowledge first, and obedience afterwards; let this 
doctrine, they say, be received, and good w’orks will necessarily 
follow. Holy Scripture throughout adopts the opposite course'. 

' One'instance in Scripture has been applied otherwise, Make the tree good 
and bit fruit good; or else make the tree corrupt and his fruit corruptbut 
this passage bears quite a different meaning; the obvious purport being, that hy¬ 
pocritical, bad actions, like those of the Pharisees, flowed from a bad principle 
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In many and extensive senses, the language it adopts, and the plan 
it pursues, is on the principle that “ the law is the schoolmaster, 
to bring us to Christ “ that he who will do the will shall 
know of the doctrine whereas this teaching is, “ receive only 
this doctrine, and you will do the will.” The kind of secondary 
way, and as it were in the back ground, in which the necessity of 
obedience is put in this system, is the very opposite to Scriptural 
teaching. Scripture ever introduces the warning clause, “ If ye 
keep the commandmentsthey, on the contrary, “ If ye do not 
think of them too much.” 

And again, is there not an extraordinary confusion and per¬ 
plexity raised, which has the effect of entangling men’s minds with 
words and phrases 1 Are there not frequently logical fallacies, 
couched in verbal inaccuracies, which will appear, on a little con¬ 
sideration, to be mere confusions of expression, yet ever leave a 
false impression ? Christian repentance is spoken of as something 
not only separate from, but opposed to Christ. The effect of 
Christian good works is treated as having a tendency to puff us 
up with pride and selfishness ; works, that is of humility and 
charity, exercised in secret, purely with the desire of pleasing God, 
for of course such only are good works which could be insisted 
on (though of course what they mean must be bad works, those 
of hypocrisy). Or again, that religious services weaken our de¬ 
pendence on the good Spirit ; or, in other words, that frequent 
and constant prayers to God for His assistance, diminish our re¬ 
liance on God. Or again, that the deep and awful sense of judg¬ 
ment to come derogates from Christ’s atonement, as if the most 
earnest consideration of the former did not most impress the un¬ 
speakable worth of the latter. Or again, that to insist on tlie 
value of the Sacraments, is to derogate from Christ ; for when it 
is considered that there is ns value whatever supposed in those 

in the heart, that the whole heart needed to be amended. Is it not a very over¬ 
strained interpretation to apply this to the doctrine of the Atonement, on the 
supposition that the infinite and incomprehensible love of Goo manifested there¬ 
in will, on beioR published, powerfully affect men’s minds, and, on being heard, 
regenerate their souls! Is there any sanction whatever for this in Holy 
Scripture t 
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Sacraments, excepting from Christ’s presence in.them, and His 
atoning blood communicated through them, this is precisely the 
same as if the same charge were brought against attaching too 
high a value to the Holy Scriptures ; for it might be said that we 
put the Scriptures in the place of Christ. It is very painful 
thus to be obliged to speak of these things. To answer them, we 
must come to plain first axioms in morals, such as the fol¬ 
lowing. 


5. Statement of the case from plain moral principles. 

Religious doctrines and articles of faith can only be received 
according to certain dispositions of the heart; these dispositions 
can only be formed by a repetition of certain actions'. And 
therefore a certain course of action can alone dispose us to receive 
certain doctrines ; and hence it is evident that these doctrines are 
in vain preached, unless these actions are at the same time prac¬ 
tised and insisted on as most essential. 

For instance, charitable works alone will make a man charita¬ 
ble, and the more any one does charitable works, the more cha¬ 
ritable will he become; that is to say, the more will he love 
bis neighbour and love God ; for a charitable work is a work that 
proceeds from charity or the love of God, and which can only be 
done by the good Spirit of God: and the more he does these works 

* This is simply founded on the account whicii Bishop Butler gives of tlie 
formation of moral habits. See The Analogy. Of a State of Moral Discipline. It 
is, moreover, curious to observe how entirely Aristotle's system in tliis respect 
coincides with Holy Scripture, which makes our salvation to depend both on 
our mode of life, and also on our accepting certain articles of faith. For accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, the perception of any moral truth depends on the life which a 
person leads. He says, that it depends not on intellect itself, as in pure science; 
but that the understanding must have combined.with it a certain desire, love, or 
motive {optKtt or ivaa rov ); but this desire or motive depends on the mode of 
life and is given by it. (B. vii.) In another place he says, that 

which is truly good does not appear but to him who leads a good life; and at 
another time, that a man must be brought up well to understand morals,- and 
that the faculty of discerning truth, vice destroys. From which it would follow, 
that if any article of the Creed is less received than another, it is owing to some 
peculiarity in the life and conduct, either of an individual or an age, that rejects it. 
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therefore, the more will he,love his neighbour and love Gob: 
and he who does not (in heart and intention at least) perform 
these works, will not be a charitable man, i. e., will not love God 
or his neighbour : and those are not charitable works which 
have not this effect; for no external act, such as the giving away 
of money, is necessarily a work of charity, but only such as con¬ 
sists in the exercise of the principle of charity. He therefore 
will, most of all, love God and love Christ, who does these works 
most; and he will most bring men to Christ, who most effec¬ 
tually, with God’s blessing, induces them to do these works in the 
way that God hath required them to be done. 

Or again, he only will be humble in heart who does humble 
actions; and no action is (morally speaking) an humble action 
but such as proceeds from the spirit of humility ; and he who 
does humble actions most will be most humble ; and he who is 
most humble will be most emptied of self-righteousness, and there¬ 
fore will most of all value the Cross of Christ, being least of all 
sensible of his own good deeds: and the more he does these 
works, the more will the Holy Spirit dwell with^him, according 
to the promises of Scripture, and the more fully will he come to 
the knowledge of that mystery which is hid in Christ. That 
teacher, therefore, who will most induce men to do these works, 
will most of all bring men unto Christ, though he speaks not 
most fully and loudly of His ever blessed Atonement. 

Or again, good works consist especially in Prayers. He who 
does most of these good works, «. e. he who prays most, seeks 
most of all for an assistance out of, and beyond himself, and 
therefore relies least of all on himself and most of all upon God ; 
and the more he does these good works, the more does he rely 
upon God’s good Spirit, for which he seeks. He, therefore, 
who, by preaching the judgment to come, or by recommending 
alms and fasting, or by impressing men with a sense of the short¬ 
ness of life and the value of eternity, or by any such practical 
appeals which the occasion suggests, will lead men most to pray, 
will do most towards leading them to lean on God’s good Spirit, 
although he may not repeat in express words the necessity of aid 
from that good Spirit, without whom we cannot please God. 
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To say, therefore, that such works, which alone are good works, 
tend to foster pride, and are a seeking for expiations beyond 
the one great Atonement, conveys a most dangerous fallacy; 
when the works which are intended, if the words can be applied 
to anything worthy of condemnation, must be bad works, those of 
ostentation, of hypocrisy, or superstition, and the like, which, of 
course, the oftener they are repeated, the more do they make men 
ostentatious, hypocritical, or superstitious ; and so do take them 
from the Cross of Christ. They are sins against which we can¬ 
not warn men too much ; sins repeatedly condemned by Christ, 
who never condemns or disparages good works, but insists upon 
them always and throughout most earnestly. Let hypocrisy, in 
all its shapes, be condemned as Scripture condemns, and we shall 
fully understand such teaching. Or again, consider the case mo¬ 
rally with regard to the teaching of Repentance. For instance, 
take the deceivable sin of covetousness, of which we are all in 
danger. A covetous man is he who trusts in riches; and so far 
as any one trusts in riches, in that degree he cannot trust in God, 
and therefore can have no saving sense of the atonement of Christ, 
or dependence on the good Spirit of God. And if his feelings are 
excited on the subject of these doctrines, while he is under the 
influence of this vice, it cannot be any thing better than a mere 
delusion of the fancy ; and therefore that teacher who will most 
of all lead men to abandon and get rid of covetousness, will 
render their minds most open to receive these two great doctrines 
of the Gospel; as seen in the case of Zaccheus, when salvation 
came to his house as a true child of faith ; and in our Lord’s ad¬ 
vice to all to sell and give alms. The same inference may be 
drawn with regard to the love of praise, in which case it may 
likewise be shown that it follows as a plain moral consequence, 
what our Lord has declared, that they cannot “ believe who re¬ 
ceive honour one of another." So also with respect to impurity 
of heart; for a man of impure heart may be very sensibly affected 
by these touching and vital doctrines of the Gospel; and yet it 
is certain that he cannot receive them rightly; for the pure in 
heart alone can see God ; and therefore can alone see, so as 
rightly to understand, those doctrines in which God is manifested.' 
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That minister, therefore, who, by preaching the terrors of the 
judgment day, or by any other Scriptural means, induces men 
to repent of these crimes, will necessarily, and by a plain moral 
consequence, open their eyes, their ears, their heart, to receive the 
high saving principles of the Gospel; though he speaks not ex¬ 
plicitly of them any more than the Baptist did, or our Lord, *or 
His Apostles. So palpably absurd, even on the plain grounds of 
moral principles, is it to speak of the teaching of repentance being 
opposed to the preaching of Christ. 

This is an explanation of some obvious reasons why Holy Scrip¬ 
ture should connect our own cross with the Cross of Christ, as it 
so often does, and emblematically typified of the Church, in him 
who bore the cro'S after Christ ; for it is said to us all, “ whoso¬ 
ever doth not take up his cross and come after Me cannot be My 
disciple.” Now there can be no repentance, and no progress in 
religious duties without self-denial. These duties, therefore, are 
a bearing of our own cross, which will alone bring us to a right 
se se of the Cross of Christ. It is not setting aside the Cross 
of Christ, nor disparaging it; it is only showing the mode by 
. which alone we may be brought to know its inestimable value. 

He who most of all practises these duties, will be most of all 
brought, by a necessary and moral consequence, to value the 
Cross of Christ ; and he who is brought to embrace that doc¬ 
trine with most affection, will speak of it with most reserve ; he 
cannot speak of it as these persons require. Nor can there be any 
reasonable apprehension, as it is sometimes said, that the teaching 
of the Church, which keeps the doctrine of the Atonement in the 
reserve of Scripture, will lead men to despair. Did any one ever 
know an instance of this, of a Christian, in sound health of mind, 
brought to a state of despair from the fear of God and His judg¬ 
ments ? There is a mistake in this use of the word despair, which 
rather means a careless, hopeless«indifference to the anger of the 
Almighty, which is so common, than an excessive fear of His 
judgments. Such a fear brings with it abundant consolation and 
hope; and therefore the true knowledge of this saving doctrine 
of the Atonement is expressed in such words as these, that “ the 
salvation of God is nigh unto them that fear Himthat the Lord 
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looks to him who “ trembles at His word that He “ revives the 
spirit of the contriteor that “ whoso is wise will ponder these 
things; and they shall understand the loving-kindness of the 
Loan.” 

We must again return to and repeat this point; good works, 
being nothing else but the exercise of a good principle, will make 
a good man (as far as, humanly speaking, a man can be called 
good), and those are not good works which will not make a man 
good ; and he is not a good man, who does not love God with all 
his heart, and depend on the aid of the blessed Spieit, and trust 
in Christ. He, therefore, who most of all induces men to prac¬ 
tise good works, under the awful sense of their condition as bap¬ 
tized Christians, brings them most of all to the Cross of Christ ; 
and he who, by his teaching, leads men to think that such works 
are o/ minor importance, and speaks slightingly of them, i. e., 
works of charity, of humiliation, and prayer, teaches men false 
and dangerous doctrine, flattering to human indolence, but op¬ 
posed to Scripture, opposed to the Church, opposed to the first 
principles of our moral nature ; and therefore it is said emphati¬ 
cally, “ Whosoever shall break one of the least of these com¬ 
mandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called the least in 
the kingdom of Heaven ; but whosoever shall do and teach them, 
the same shall be called great in the kingdom of Heaven that is 
to say, he who treats slightingly these good works, shall obtain 
least of all the blessings of Christ’s Spiritual kingdom at present, 
the gracious gifts which are in the Atonement of Christ, and by 
consequence be the lowest in His kingdom hereafter. By using high 
words of doctrine, without the inculcation of these commands, we 
lead men to trust to a vain shadow, instead of the Rock of their 
salvation. Doing the works or not it is which makes the entire 
difference between the house built on the sand, and that which is 
founded on a rock, though outwardly they appear alike; as our 
liORD has warned, he who “ heareth these words and doeth them, I 
will Kken to a wise man, who built his house on a rook and 
“ every one who heareth them and doeth them not,” is outwardly 
the same, perhaps, but has no foundation. And what is the rock 
on which he is built, but Christ ? His very works are built on 
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tins Rock, otherwise they are not good works. It is not as if 
Christ was the end only (as they who disparage Baptism would 
imply) ; not as if the Atonement were a thing to be arrived at at 
last; but Christ is the way also, the beginning and the end, 
the Author and the Finisher, the Alpha and Omega. It is through 
the blood of Christ alone we are able to think or do what is good. 
It is through His blood alone that such thoughts and deeds are 
accepted. It is not simply that by bearing our cross we are 
brought to His ; but we are in Him, and He in us; our cross is 
His Cross, and His Cross is our cross. When we humble our* 
selves, we partake of the virtue going forth from His humiliation : 
it is He that is drawing us nearer to Himself. When we pray, it 
is not our prayer, but His Holy Spirit within us that leads us 
unto Himself. When we do works of charity, it is to Him in His 
brethren : it is His compassionate bowels yearning in us towards 
them: it is the virtue of His ineffable charity through us. His 
members, again flowing forth to all mankind. To check, there¬ 
fore, such works by any mis-statements, by half admonitions and 
half encouragements, is to keep men from Him. It is like stop¬ 
ping the mouths of the blind men, who have no way to approach 
Him but by prayer, that He may open their eyes ; for unless we 
practise these works of obedience and repentance, we shall as¬ 
suredly have no eyes to see Him; for it is “ the commandment 
of the Lord” which “ giveth light unto the eyes.” It is putting 
away the little children, the babes in Christ, because they 
are not of full stature. It is casting stumbling-blocks in the 
way of weak men. It is very true, that in the Gospels, the conso¬ 
lations of Christ may be more imparted to persons who were op- 
probriously designated “ sinners and some of whom may have 
fallen into grievous sin; that “ the publicans and harlots enter into 
the kingdom before the Phariseesbut why ? not because they 
were worse, but because they were far better than the Pharisees ; 
as the poor and despised are perhaps generally found wiser and 
better than those in higher station. 
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6. All Scripture is perfect harmony as opposed to this modern 
system. 

We must again return to, and repeat the same point. Good 
works must ever make a good man ; and a good man will most of 
all love God, as manifested in Jesds Christ ; and therefore it is 
that Holy Scripture has put the case in every variety of ways, in 
order that, comparing the • manifold expressions by which it de¬ 
scribes the inscrutable mysteries of Christ’s kingdom, we may 
arrive at some sense of the truth. And in whatever way we 
consider it, we shall find that the whole harmony of Scriptural 
teaching is opposed to the present system, or what is sometimes 
designated the Gospel scheme ; the former being, in contrast to 
it, pne of Reserve. We have shown, from obvious moral infer¬ 
ence, that to ameliorate the heart and practice is the only way to 
arrive at those riches which are hid in Christ. Surely a little 
reflection will show how thoroughly Holy Scripture supports this 
opinion throughout. Let us only look to the manner in which 
the commandments are spoken of, and that not merely in thaNew 
Testament, but in the Old also. Could words be applied to them 
such as we find throughout the Psalms, as, for instance, in the 
19th and 119th, unless they had some mysterious connexion with 
the Cross of Christ ? How else could they be “ sweeter than 
honey and the honeycomb ?” How else could they be “ dearer 
than thousands of gold and silver ?" How else could they be 
“ wonderful,” and “ quickening,” “ giving light unto the eyes,"’ 
and “ everlasting righteousness ?” Let us again consider the 
expressions by which the Gospel privileges are spoken of in 
Scripture, and we shall find that they are all connected with 
certain dispositions and graces, and confined to them. Those dis¬ 
positions and graces can alone be attained by a certain mode of 
life and course of actions; which actions, therefore. Scripture 
commands and inculcates in every way, by bringing before us 
every example, and precept, and doctrine, that may be calculated 
to affect us with the terrors of God’s judgments, or the hopes of 
His mercy. 
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Let us consider who they are whom Scripture pronounces as 
blessed. It might be supposed from the modern system, that 
the expression had been, “ Blessed are all ye that hear the Gos¬ 
pel,” and that this Gospel is confined to a full declaration of 
the gracious doctrine of the Atonement; but it is not thus it 
speaks. It is, indeed, said to some, “ Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see, and blessed are the ears which hear 
tlie things that ye hear,”—but then it must be ever remembered, 
and again repeated, that this was not said unto all the people to 
whom our Loan had been preaching : but to the disciples “ pri¬ 
vately,” in express distinction from those who had heard our Lord 
teaching, but who, ^s He said, had no “ eyes to see, nor ears to 
hear.” Whereas in His more public teaching. His blessing was 
entirely confined and limited to certain dispositions, which are re¬ 
corded in the Sermon on the Mount. ” 

Blessing again is pronounced privately on St. Peter, because 
he had been brought to that high knowledge of Christ by Gob 
Himself: as in the case of all the disciples, our Lord thanked God 
for having “revealed these things unto babes.” And after these 
decla,j;ations to St. Peter, pronouncing His blessedness, and the 
greatness of that belief on which the Church would be built; we 
naturally expect our Lord to invite others to it, either by openly 
declaring that doctrine, or by showing them the way to arrive at 
it ; we watch His words with expectation, especially when He 
calls all the multitude unto Him; but, so far from declaring unto 
them these gracious and high things. He speaks of the necessity of 
every man taking up his cross. This was, in fact, telling the 
people in what way they might arrive at that belief for which St. ^ 
Peter was so blessed. For let it be observed, that this was tlie 
mode by which St. Peter had arrived at it. He had taken up the 
Cross at the first, and followed Christ when He called him to for¬ 
sake all; and the result was, that he had now come to the full know¬ 
ledge of that Truth. To suppose, therefore, that a doctrine so un¬ 
speakable and mysterious as that of the Atonement, is to be held 
out to the impenitent sinner, to be embraced in some manner to 
move the affections, is so unlike our Lord's conduct, that it makes 
one fear for the ultimate consequences of such a system. 

VOL. V.—KO. 87. F 
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Or again, consider the case of Judas Iscariot-; what was the 
cause of his not believing ? it was simply this, that he had one 
unrepented sin in his heart. lie must have witnessed many 
miracles, and heard our Lord’s Divine teaching; and might 
have seen His unexampled and transcendent goodness and holi¬ 
ness. But this one sin blinded his eyes and stopped his 
ears, so that seeing he saw not, and hearing heard not. Had 
he taken the Baptist’s advice to repent; or our Lord’s warnings 
on the subject of riches, or those so often graciously given to 
himself,—as when He said “ Ye are clean, but not all,” and “ one 
of you shall betray me,” and “ It were good for that man, if he 
had never been born,” then he might have believed; and might have 
been possibly “ the beloved disciple.” In his case, humanly speak¬ 
ing, so far as we can perceive, repentance would have been one with 
believing in Christ. And surely our Lord’s conduct to Judas 
might show us how men might do all that can be done to reclaim 
a very bad person, without any display of the most ineffable 
mercies of God, beyond what the occasion called for. 

But, moreover, if we take the mere general outline and first 
view of the Gospel narrative, it is so like all God’s manifestations 
of Himself to the world, and the history of what the Church was 
to be, that it ever occurs to one as showing the principles of it. 
“The Desire of all nations had come,” “ the Messenger of the cove¬ 
nant whom men delight in;” but He was to be “as a refiner’s fire.” 
The power of the cross was to be shown especially in this its 
secret character, whereby the strength of God being concealed 
in human weakness, it might act as a test to the dispositions of 
men : it was to be “ a sign that should be spoken against, in 
order that the thoughts of many hearts might be revealed.” 
On the contrary, what do they really mean who adopt the 
human scheme of teaching and receiving in its fulness the 
doctrine of the Atonement? how is this to be done? do they 
understand the meaning of their own words ? We hardly 
know what we speak of when we speak of the Atonement, it 
is a vast sea which no man can fathom : who can think of it 
worthily ? who can comprehend the Sacraments in which it is 
hidden ? The sea, indeed, itself, is the type or figure of Baptism, 
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wherein the ways of God are, and His paths in the great waters, 
and His footsteps are not known. Surely men know not what 
they do, when they define and systematize the ways of God in 
man’s redemption, under expressions such as imputed righteous¬ 
ness, justification, and sanctification, and the like ; which words 
stand in their minds, for some exceeding shallow poor human 
ideas, for which they vehemently contend, as for the whole of 
religion. It is, in fact, to explain the ineffable, to measure the 
infinite, to enter into the secret counsels of God ; to circumscribe 
truths as vast and incomprehensible as the circuit of the heavens 
in the compass of human system. Whereas we know nothing 
whatever but this, that a childlike obedience which accepts the 
commands and doctrines of Scripture, will be brought to the full 
knowledge of God. 

Surely, I repeat, we know not what we do, when we speak of 
the doctrine of the Atonement, and of preaching and receiving the 
same : we know not how much it is the very foundation of every 
part of Scripture, and how mysteriously it may be contained 
therein, “ the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
Doubtless, we may suppose that our Lord went about in the 
fulness of the power of the Atonement, (if we may so speak,) out 
of that vast sea of mercy, dispensing to men as they were able to 
receive it : what were the bodily cures that He wrought, con¬ 
nected as they were with the forgiveness of sins; and what 
the various blessings that He pronounced ? but the distributing of 
those gifts according as the dispositions of men made them capa¬ 
ble of receiving tbera. To one it was tbe kingdom of heaven, to 
another it was consolation, to another it was the inheritance of 
the earth, to another it was righteousness, to another it was 
mercy, to another it was the power to see God ; thus was the un¬ 
speakable power of the Atonement, in all the beatitudes, distri¬ 
buted according to each man’s obedience. Not as gifts failing 
from heaven into the cup of each ; but in every case as a pearl of 
great price, as hid treasure. To another it is spoken of as “ re¬ 
freshment,” to another “ as rest for the soul,” to another as being 
to Jesus Cubist as “ brother and sister and mother;” to another 
that God the Father, and J esus Christ, and the Comforter will 
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come to “ make tl)eir abode with him.” But observe on each of 
these occasions, bow perfectly mysterious and secret the gift is ; 
how closely limited and restricted to certain tempers or con¬ 
ditions ; how on every occasion the conditions are put first, the 
disposition required, or the keeping of the commandments, and the 
gifts as following : in short, these promises and privileges vouch¬ 
safed to the Christian are distributed in a manner perfectly 
analogous to the miracles, which were dispensed, as it would appear, 
by an invariable law according to the faith of each. And both 
of them upon a principle quite opposed to these modern opinions, 
which speak of “ the display of God's mercy in the Atonement.” 
Observe how, on all occasions, the very opposite conduct is pursued 
to that of the human system. The Lord of heaven and earth, 
in the full power of His Divinity and atoning mercy, but ever as 
it Were hiding Himself, as a poor man going about with a few 
fishermen, calling every one that came to Him to undisguised 
privation and hardship, putting these as it were always first, and 
keeping back the blessing ; checking men, and setting aside their 
offers of attendance, when they expected any thing but hard¬ 
ship ; as when to the Scribe He said, “ The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head or demanding an instant surrender 
without delay, as of him to whom He said, “ Let the dead bury 
the dead, but follow thou me.” And let us notice the rich man 
whom “ He loved and who seemed what would be called 
deficient in spiritual views, and in a right understanding of the 
nature of the Gospel;—how differently did our Lord treat him, 
to that conduct which these modern religionists would require us 
to adopt, when He called upon him to the practice of the most 
self-denying duties and the exercise of charity. 

And observe how necessarily all these gifts, in which the king¬ 
dom of heaven consists, are attached, and invariably imparted to 
these conditions, and inseparable from them : so that to have the 
dispositions, or to fulfil the commands required, is in that degree 
to partake of the spiritual blessings ; and not to fulfil them is to 
fail of those gifts. Thus when we are commanded to learn of 
Christ ” to be meek and lowly, and we shall find restso far as 
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we become meek and lowly we shall find rest to our souls: and 
this rest is not imparted to any but so far as they are so. And 
when Christ says, that if we keep His commandments, He will 
come and make His abode with us ; so far as we keep the com¬ 
mandments, we shall assuredly have Christ abiding with us ; and 
so far as He abides with us, we shall of course be made parta¬ 
kers of all the privileges of the Gospel, both now and hereafter. 
Whosoever therefore will himself keep the commandments, 
and induce us to do so, will so far be himself a partaker of the 
Gospel, and make us to be so, as a necessary and infallible con¬ 
sequence. The same argument may be applied, if considered 
with respect to every blessing in the Gospels, taken separately 
with a view to the temper connected with it; for instance, the poor 
in spirit does naturally, and of necessity come to the enjoyment 
of the Christian inheritance; w'hatever teaching, therefore, dis¬ 
engages men from the love of wealth, will bring them so far into 
their Christian inheritance; every act which produces this 
spirit, leads men so far one step into the possession of this their 
Christian birthright. We have repeated these points more at 
large from the former treatise, in order to show, in connexion 
with the moral proof, how fully the Scriptural statements confirm 
all that has been said concerning actions and habits ; that actions 
alone can produce dispositions, and dispositions alone can receive 
doctrines, when the case is viewed with regard to our moral 
constitution. Or to state it in a higher point of view, all know¬ 
ledge of saving doctrine is revealed from above to those who 
will do the will; for every act of obedience is rewarded of God 
with additional light, and the fulness of this light, illuminating 
the path of obedience, is the knowledge of God. So that in 
whatever way we consider it, there is no Scriptural sanction for 
the necessity of our always thrusting forward the doctrine of the 
Atonement without reserve. 

And here we cannot forbear asking in seriousness, whether it 
be not such a failure in inculcating Christian practice, which may 
have cherished such dispositions, as are plainly betrayed in 
the words and actions of those who avow and maintain this 
system ; dispositions and tempers which, whether they result 
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from this system or no, could not possibly have' resulted from 
a proper discipline of the heart under Scriptural teaching. 

But to return, the same harmony of Scripture may be shown 
in the variety and apparent discrepancy, by which not only 
the different tempers and graces which Scripture inculcates 
are designated, as we have seen, but the one thing that is needful 
in order to obtain eternal life. In one place it is said, “ Believe 
in Christ, and thou shall be saved.” Whereas in another place 
our Lord says, “ If thou wouldst enter into life, keep the com¬ 
mandments.” So that these two requisites will necessarily imply 
each other, and somehow to keep the commandments will lead us to 
Christ, and will be believing in Him. But the commandments 
contain the love of God and the love of our neighbour ; and to 
know this principle, the spiritual interpretation of the command¬ 
ments, our Lord told the Lawyer, was to be “ not far from the 
kingdom of heaven:” and this was the test which our Lord 
put to the rich young man whom He loved, telling him to give to 
the poor and follow Him. These two points, therefore, in this 
case, would put it to the proof, whether he had kept the com¬ 
mandments or understood the spirit of them. Agreeably to 
this, St. Paul tells us in another place, that faith will profit us 
nothing, and works will profit us nothing, without charity, which 
alone availeth. On the other hand, St. John tells us that to know 
God is eternal life; therefore faith, and obedience, and charity, 
and knowledge, must in some sense be one and the same, or 
necessarily imply each other. For if we keep the commandments, 
we shall enter into life, and if we have charity, we shall enter 
into life; and so also if we believe in Christ, or know Christ, it 
is eternal life. And yet not one of these without the other. If, 
therefore, God’s promises partake of so great diversity, may not 
our teaching partake of this variety of God’s Word, without our 
being bound to one human system ? And why may not those 
who inculcate love and obedience lead men to the Truth ? 

Surely it is sufficient to say, that we are following the method 
of Scripture : nor can any thing else be truly said to partake of 
the rrajifittcria of God’s Word, and to be “ not shunning to de¬ 
clare the whole counsel of God.” The whole case might be put 
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very simply to any unprejudiced mind: let it be granted, that 
the degree of happiness the good will attain hereafter depends 
on their sense of, and trust in, the Atonement of Christ; yet 
nevertheless this is also true, that he who humbles himself most 
on earth, will be die highest in heaven : or again, it is also true, 
that the degree of the rewards hereafter will depend on, and be 
proportionate to, the use of the talents which have been given ; 
and therefore, if objection is made to our inculcating these 
things, it is a sufficient answer, that we are but following the 
method and commands of Scripture. This would be quite suffi¬ 
cient for a childlike obedience. But when we come to con¬ 
sider the nature of religious principles, and to " compare things 
spiritual with spiritual,” then we obtain a glimpse of that vast 
and mysterious truth laid up in the counsels of God, that it is he 
who humbles himself most, and obeys most dutifully, who at¬ 
tains most of all unto a right and saving sense of the Atonement 
of Christ. And thus we come again to the same point with 
regard to our teaching, as for instance, that he who most of all 
impresses himself and others with a sense of the day of judgment, 
will most of all lead himself and others to keep the command¬ 
ments ; and he who does this will be the most humble, and will 
most of all embrace the doctrine of the Atonement; whereas he who 
puts forward this doctrine most prominently, in a manner different 
from this general analogy of God’s Word, may be taking persons 
furthest from it. 

Again, we have said the necessary effect of keeping the com¬ 
mandments, is to empty a man of self-righteousness, and therefore 
to bring him to Christ Crucified. Now this might be shown in 
all the examples of holy men in Scripture: for whatever otlier 
graces they might have, they are all marked with humility. And 
that humility in proportion to their obedience, and their faitli 
in proportion to their humility. Thus St. Paul, because he had 
always laboured to have ” a conscience void of offence both 
towards God and man,” and in the Gospel had “ laboured more 
abundantly” than all the Apostles, therefore felt himself the 
chief of sinners : words which our own devout and laborious 
Hammond eagerly and emphatically at his last Communion ex- 
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claimed of himself: and the good Bishop Andrews, in all his 
devotions speaks of himself as rov irdw hpapruXov, t6v hpapruXov 
vntp rcXuivov, These holy men loved much, because they felt 
they had much forgiven; and they felt they had much forgiven, 
because they loved much. For it has been well said, “ The best 
men know they are very far from what they ought to be, and the 
very worst think that, if they were but a little better, they should 
be as good as they need be So far therefore as we keep the 
commandments we shall embrace the Atonement, and so far only, 
whether we speak of it or not. But how very inconsistent with 
this is the mode which this system has introduced, of judging 
of the saints of God according to this rule, viz. how far and how 
much they speak of the Atonement! Holy Scripture itself is 
hardly sufficient to shield the man of God. Before the publica- 
tion'of the Gospel indeed, such a full declaration is not expected 
and among the very few that since appear before us in Holy Writ, 
St. James has been by one great name given up, because he can¬ 
not stand by this peculiar criterion of saving Faith. And surely 
this principle upon which sentence is pronounced on the Saints of 
the primitive Church, is quite irreconcilable with the general tenor 
of Scripture ; for their devotional and practical graces are allowed, 
but they are supposed to have misunderstood and misinterpreted 
the true nature of the Gospel; that is to say, they gave up 
houses and lands, and parents and wives and children for the sake 
of Christ and the Gospel, but did not receive the promises an¬ 
nexed to doing so in the present, or in future time; that they 
were meek, but did not inherit the kingdom ; that they mourned, 
but were not comforted; that they kept Christ’s commandments, 
but He did not, according to His promise, manifest Himself unto 
them. And is all this to be inferred from their not spseking of 
the Atonement ? why was this of such vital importance ? 
And consider what great injury is done to a generation who are 
taught to disparage these holy men, who spent their days and 
nights in frequent prayers, in fastings, and mortification, and 
retirelhent from the world. Men have been induced to believe 


* Frau je’s Remains, part ii. vol. i. p. 49. 
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that this was not only unnecessary, that they took not merely a 
circuitous and difficult way to obtain the favour of God, whereas 
the true way was comparatively very short and easy ; but that 
these saints of God have failed of the right and saving way alto¬ 
gether. 


7. On eloquent preaching and delivery. 

There is another important point in which the modern system 
is opposed to Scripture in breaking the spirit of reserve, viz,, in 
attaching so great a value to preaching as to disparage Prayer 
and Sacraments in comparison. According to this the Church 
of God would be the House of Preaching; but Scripture calls it 
the House of Prayer. But with regard to the subject of preach¬ 
ing altogether, it is, in the present day, taken for granted, that 
eloquence in speech is the most powerful means of promoting 
religion in the world. But if this be the case, it occurs to one as 
remarkable, that there is no intimation ofthis in Scripture; perhaps 
no single expression can be found in any part of it that implies it: 
there is no recommendation of rhetoric in precept, or example, 
or prophecy. There is no instance of it; no part of Scripture 
itself appears in this shape, as the remains of what was delivered 
with powerful eloquence. Many parts of it consist of poetry, 
none of oratory ; and it is remarkable that the former partakes 
more of this reserve, the latter less so. It speaks of instruction, 
“ precept upon precept, line upon line, here a little and there a 
little,” but never of powerful appeals of speech. The great 
teacher of the Gentiles, in whom we would most of all have ex¬ 
pected to find it, was “ weak in bodily presence, and in speech 
contemptibleand rendered so, it is supposed, by “ a thorn in the 
flesh.” Whereas, it would be thought by many now, that the great 
requisites for a successful minister are a powerful bodily presence 
and eloquent *speech. Indeed, St. Paul says, that the effect of 
words of men’s wisdom would be to render the Cross of CnaMT 
of none effect. It is, moreover, observable, that in Script«re all 
the words denoting a minister of the Gospel throw us back on 
thecommission. Such, for instance, is the word “ Apostle,” or “ the 
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Sent,” which title is repeated with a remarkable frequency and 
emphasis, and united, in one instance, with the awful and high 
expression, “ As,niy Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
And the word “ preaching,” as now used, has a meaning attached 
to it derived from modern notions, which we shall not find in 
Scripture. “ A preacher,” indeed, properly conveys the same 
idea as “ Apostle,” and really signifies the same thing—“ a 
heraldfor, of course, all the office of a herald depends on 
him that sent him, not so much on himself, or his mode of de¬ 
livering his message. All other words, in like manner adopted in 
the Church, speak the same ; they all designate him as one minis¬ 
tering or serving at God’s altar, not as one whose first object 
is to be useful to men ; such, for instance, are the appellations of 
diaconus, sacerdos. It is curious that our word “ minister,” im¬ 
plying also the same, comes to be commonly used in the other 
sense, being applied, like that of preacher, to self-created teachers. 
Thus do men’s opinions invest sacred appellations’ with new 
meanings, according to the change in their own views. 

If people in general were now asked what was the most power¬ 
ful means of advancing the cause of religion in the world, we 
should be told that it was eloquence of speech or preaching: and 
the excellency of speech we know consists in delivery ; that is the 
first, the second, and the third requisite. Whereas, if we were to 
judge from Holy Scripture, of what were the best means of pro¬ 
moting Christianity in the world, we should say obedience ; and 

’ An instance of this may be mentioned in the solemn injunction of St. Paul 
to Timothy, “ Preaeh the word; be instant in season, out of seasonin the 
meaning which is often attached to this passage, it might readily be quoted 
against us, and is often made use of to uphold the opposite opinions. But 
when the true tense of the expression is considered, and it is taken together 
with the context, it would serve to set forth all we say of the right teaching the 
doctrine of the Atonement, in contradistinction from that which we condemn. 
“ Preach the word; be instant in season, out of season; repwjve, rebuke, ex¬ 
hort, with all long-suffering and doctrine. For the time will come when they 
will not. endure sound doctrine.” Here there is nothing at all respecting a dis¬ 
play of the doctrine of the Atonement: but, on the contrary, it is enjoined that 
with long-suffering, reproof, rebuke, and exhortation are to be instantly 
urged. It is a teatimony to the truth, which requires patience and courage. 
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if we were to be asked the second, we should say obedience; and 
if we were to be asked the third, we should say obedience. And 
it is evident, that if the spirit of obedience exists, simple and calm 
statement of truth will go far. Not that we would be thought 
entirely to depreciate preaching as a mode of doing good : it may 
be necessary in a weak and languishing state ; but it is the cha¬ 
racteristic of this system as opposed to that of the Church, and 
we fear the undue exaltation of an instrument which Scripture, to 
say the least, has never much recommended. And, indeed, if 
from Revelation we turn to the great teachers of morals which 
have been in the world, we sliall be surprised to find how little 
they esteemed it useful for their purpose. The exceeding jealous 
apprehension of rhetoric which Socrates evinces is remarkable, 
as shown throughout the Gorgias. Nor does it ever seem to 
have occurred to the sages of old, as a means of promoting mo¬ 
rality ; and yet some of them, as Pythagoras and Socrates, made 
this purpose, viz., that of improving the principles of men, the 
object of their lives : and the former was remarkable for his mys¬ 
terious discipline, and the silence he imposed; the latter for a 
mode of questioning, which may be considered as entirely an in¬ 
stance of this kind of reserve in teaching. 

And here again, if we are referred to expediency and visible 
effects, let us ask what these efTects are. They have the effect of 
bringing people together in crowds, of creating strong religious 
impressions: so far it may be well; but even then, to all strong 
feelings the saying may be justly applied, “ quod est violentum 
non est diuturnum.” But does this system make men more de¬ 
sirous to learn, and more exact in adhering to truth ? Does this 
system in the long run make men more humble and obedient to 
their appointed ministers, more frequent in attending the daily 
prayers, more honest and just in their dealings with mankind ? 
Does it lead men to think more of God and His appointments, 
and less of men and their gifts. Does it produce a healthful and 
reverential tone of feeling respecting the blessed Sacraments? 
Are persons who have been used to popular preaching more sub¬ 
missive to Divine ordinances, and more easily moved to the self- 
denying duties of repentance and prayer ? But on this point, 
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with regard to religious effects, even did they appear satisfactory, 
yet we are, in fact, no judges at all on this subject; the next 
world only can show this : here we walk by faith, not by sight. 
Certainly the silence of Scripture should make us cautious how 
we allow too much to this instrument. The great importance now 
attributed to these means is sufficient to show the tendency of the 
system ; it is one of expediency, it looks to man : that of the 
Church is one of faith, and looks to God. Their principle is to 
speak much and loud, because it is to man ; that of the Church is 
founded on this, “ that God is in Heaven, and we on earth 
therefore, “ keep thy foot in the House of God,” and “ let thy 
words be few.” 


8. This system a worldly system. 

It is very remarkable, how much this new scheme of religion is 
an instance of an observation which has been made, that they who 
set out with the profession of principles holier, or wiser, or purer 
than those of Holy Scripture, do ultimately tend to the virtual 
denial of those very truths which they professed most strictly to 
uphold. They who maintain that the Church does not suffi¬ 
ciently preach the dependence of man upon God, and trust in the 
Atonement, do practically, in their whole system, tend to dero¬ 
gate from those truths themselves, while the Church continues to 
hold them. They consider, for instance, that the efficacy of a 
preacher consists in human eloquence and activity, and not in the 
power of his Divine commission, which is, in fact, to set up some¬ 
thing else, which may be sensibly felt, for the Divine gifts of the 
Spirit. By disparaging the efficacy of the Sacraments, they have 
come to substitute for them something like a meritorious act, or 
opinion, on the part of an individual. Professing to be guided 
exclusively by the written Word, they have established a method 
so opposed to it, as to render the greater part of it superfluous. 
Requiring us to speak loudly of Spiritual assistance, they have set 
at nought all those practices, whose sole end and object was to 
live in tliat invisible world, and to partake of its gifts. For men 
have been led to reflect, censure, and even ridicule, not on the su- 
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perstitious and wrong observance of Sacramental Ordinances, and 
Creeds, and Prayers, but on the punctual observance of them at 
all; and sentiments are expressed which would brand with super¬ 
stition the devout Daniel for his unbending adherence to times and 
circumstances of devotion; and the widow Anna, wh6 departed 
not from the temple, with formalism. And all this arises from 
the fact, that these opinions are not thoroughly and unreservedly 
based on Holy Scripture, and therefore look too much to external 
support. 

The very principle of sound Religion is that the world “ know- 
eth it not, as it knew Him notits rules of action arc so essen¬ 
tially opposed, that they cannot understand each other, from some¬ 
thing of an essential nature different. The system, on the con¬ 
trary, of which we speak, has ever the indirect object of making 
a league with it,—not externally, on the contrary, it has devised 
externally strongly-marked lines of demarcation and distinctions, 
which do not extend to the thoughts or character ; and in every 
way has substituted a great unreal system, nominal, superficial, 
formal, though in name spiritual, and the more formal in reality, 
because in name spiritual. Where God is, there must be the fear 
of Him. 

For this reason it has come to pass that names of the most 
awful and holy import have been so used habitually, that they 
carry not with them their own high and awful meaning, even the 
Names of the ever-blessed Trinity. Not only have they become 
used without reverence, and very much as the distinctive signs 
of a party,—but the very use of them tends to keep up this 
feeling of unreality, and without bearing on the heart and 
conduct. Whereas homefelt natural expressions in which any one 
who is in earnest is apt to clothe his sentiments, and which touch 
the heart and conscience of another, as they come from his own, 
are disliked ; because they break through this unreal web, and 
bear more upon the daily life and conscience. 

All this is substituting a system of man’s own creation for 
that which God has given. Instead of the Sacraments and 
external ordinances, it has put forth prominently a supposed sense 
of the Atonement, as the badge of a profession. That which is most 
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thoroughly internal, most thoroughly spiritual, secret, and holy, 
it lias made the external symbol of agreement; and therefore 
has completely (so to speak) turned people inside out, wherever it 
is received: and thus it has lost the essential peculiarity of 
Christianity, that purity of heart which is directed to “ the Eye 
that seeth in secret." This spirit has thoroughly imbued their 
whole system, in the same manner that it has prevailed in the 
corruptions of Rome. In the case of the latter, the use of external 
symbols the most sacred, has lost much of its power, by rude 
exposure to the gaze of the world ; so is it with this system in 
the use of words ; they have lost their proper sense and meaning, 
and have a peculiar signification. That dread doctrine so essential 
as received into the heart, the very foundation of life and actions, 
has come with them to consist in that which can be called up 
from time to time, and satisfy the professor in sensible emotions 
and satisfactions. Works as performed strictly in secret, and 
directed to the eye of God, cannot but be life-giving and good : 
the corruptions of Rome have substituted for these external 
actions; and this system external professions. The eye of man 
is on both, unhallowing the holy things of God, and engendering 
pride. Hence has arisen among them that rejection of natural 
modesty, and sacred reserve, on the subject of religion in discourse 
and writing:—attempts to remedy certain effects and symptoms 
of the want of religion, instead of that want itself. Much indeed 
of this may arise from a natural craving after sympathy on the 
highest of all subjects, and from having lost the legitimate expres¬ 
sions of it. External visible Communion must be preserved by ex¬ 
ternal visible means; when these are withdrawn,sacred principles 
or sacred feelings will be outwardly substituted. In proof of this, 
it may be observed, that a Sect which has least of all to distinguish 
it in doctrine or discipline as a separate body, the Wesleyans, 
are most under the influence of what is here condemned, to the 
great injury of their moral character : words with them do not 
signify what they do with others. Instead of visible means of 
grace, and participation in the same Sacraments, being the bonds 
of union, something in external speech or demeanour becomes 
substituted. A still more remarkable instance may be seen in 
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the Sect denominated the Society of Friends, who, after labouring 
to divest themselves of all the appearances of a visible Church and 
visible Sacraments, have become from external garb and mode of 
speech, the most visible of all Societies. 

It must be allowed that this modern system did for a time 
partake of “ the reproach of Christ,” and did in that strength 
prevail for a season. In that reproach, all good Christians will 
be glad to share with them. Doubtless the very name of Christ 
must ever carry with it a blessing ; and earnestness in religion, 
in views however mistaken, seems ever to have annexed to it 
the reward of God. And for a time this earnestness of mind 
carried with it incidentally much good, and led men to embrace 
other great truths of Christianity, and perhaps that of Christ Cru¬ 
cified, in reality as well as in name; being far better themselves than 
their system, and better in their practice than in their opinions, 
w'hich they held rather speculatively and controversially, than 
practically : but these things for a while corrected by the sincerity 
of individuals have gone by, and left the legitimate fruits of the 
system. The evils it has led to in various forms of dissent are 
too evident wherever we turn our eyes, leading men to the 
neglect of honesty and plain dealing, and at length to indifference, 
unsettledness, and infidelity. In the Church it excludes with 
jealous eagerness all things that may alarm the consciences of 
those who heartily adopt the system, obedience to Church 
authority, practices of mortification, the fear of God, and the 
doctrine of judgment to come. It sets forth religion in colours 
attractive to the world, by stimulating the affections, and by 
stifling the conscience, rather than by purifying and humbling the 
heart. Hence its gWW prevalence in places of fashionable resort. 
And to those who have in any way forfeited their character for 
religion and morality or sound doctrine, instead of the process 
of painful secret self-discipline and gradual restoration, or the 
open and salutary penance of the Ancient Church, it affords an 
instant and ready mode for assuming at once all the privileges 
and authority of advanced piety. And the consequence is, that 
real humility of heart, and a quiet walking in the ordinances of 
God, finds not only the world in array against it, but that which 
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considers itself as Christianity also. Through all its appearances 
it is marked by a want of reverence ; and therefore it can use 
worldly instruments and worldly organs. It may serve as a 
ready cloak to cover an unsubdued temper and a worldly spirit, 
concealing them as well from the individual himself as from 
others. It may offer a convenient refuge to those who would 
cling to the Establishment, rather than the Church, if she should 
be spoiled and persecuted. But the effect of these opinions is not 
confined to those who profess and receive them; but as a great 
part of the office of the Gospel is to be a witness to all nations, 
even to those who receive it not, the witness itself, or the voice 
which is heard from it, becomes altered in its character. One 
or tw'o great truths are thus put forth exclusively as the whole 
of religion ; and this has a vast effect on the whole of society, 
among those who do not openly avow, nor are even secretly con¬ 
scious of, these opinions : the world accepts them, not even as 
the professors of them would themselves intend, but as pal¬ 
liatives to an uneasy conscience, as an assistance to throw off 
the sense of responsibility, and as false easy notions of repentance. 
Therefore it is that these peculiar views in religion amalgamate 
so readily with the liberal notions of the world, and both will be 
found readily to unite against principles of a more unbending 
nature. There exists a secret affinity between them. 

There was one impediment in the Jews throughout, which 
prevented their receiving the truth ; they trusted in their being of 
the seed of Abraham. From this point as a centre, the evil one 
wove around them a web of external and specious observances, 
from which the great Teacher of repentance and our Lord Him- 
self, and St. Paul, in vain endeavoured t»^|^icate them : they 
bore leaves, but no fruit. The Baptist lfa%^aid the axe to the 
root of the tree : our Lord had interceded tor three years with 
the Father, till He should dig around it and dung it : St. Paul 
had endeavoured to graft within it the better stock; but in vain ; 
it still bore leaves, but no fruit. The present age is one of affected 
refinement in sentiment combined with loose morals; one of 
expediency rather than principle, of rationalism rather than 
faith; one that will take all that is agreeable and beautiful 
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and benevolent in religion, and reject what is stern and self- 
denying and awful. Now the whole truth in its just propor¬ 
tions we have in the Creed, which God has given us as a key 
to Scripture, the depository of the faith in the Church, to each 
individual a guide and safeguard. But it is very evident that 
if we take one point only in religion, instead of this analogy of 
the Faith, we may produce a religion which may please ourselves 
and others, and yet may be very far from the truth as it is in 
Scripture, and from the principles of that new world wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. And it is an awful and trying question 
for a man to ask himself, whether the reason why he sets aside 
the Day of Judgment, the severe discipline of the Church, and 
above all the two Sacraments, in his public teaching, is not this, 
that in the secret care of himself he does not consider them: and 
whether the strong controversial party feeling, exhibited on these 
points, does not arise from the dislike he has to be disturbed in 
these easy convictions, into the truth of which he will not seriously 
enquire. 

Now against all this leaven of a worldly system, the reserve 
that is here inculcated seems at once the remedy; for it strips off 
at once all those external indications of a religion which exists not 
in the heart, as rather hindrances to true piety than the pro¬ 
moters of it; and requires one to be reverential and considerate 
in all that regards it. We have nothing to show to ourselves or 
others, to encourage the notion that we are better than they ; and 
may be induced to cultivate a sincere desire to be approved in the 
eyes of our Father “ who seeth in secret.” A want of reserve, an 
artiheial religious tone in conversation or prayer is, as the good 
James Bonnel obs||||m, a proof that the person is wishing to be, 
or wishing to perst|f(fd himself that he is, rather than that he 
really is religious. ‘As far as any one is in earnest, he will act 
naturally with this sacred modesty, seeking to know God and do 
His will. And this unaffected reserve will be a great protection 
to him in keeping the spirit of piety fresh and true, and when 
he loses it, he will lose half his strength. This secret devotion 
will doubtless lower him in his own ejes, and in the eyes of the 
world, and will keep him back. He must be content to be not 
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understood, to be misrepresented, but this will little concern him, 
if he may be hid from men’s eyes in the sanctuary of the 
Divine presence, where his prayers for them will have power 
with God. 



PART VI. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE CJIUKCH ONE OF RESERVE. 

1. The principle considered with reference to ourselves. 

Bur far be it from us, to ptit forward this sacred principle 
merely in condemnation of others, and their system ; what we 
have said with regard to them is in our defence and for their 
warning : and we have quite as much need of it for the regulation 
and protection of ourselves. Indeed it might have been con¬ 
sidered that it is for ourselves that it is more especially needed ; 
and the subject should, one would think, have been hailed with 
pleasure as a pledge and indication, that what we maintain we 
would wish to maintain modestly and seriously. That when we 
consider ourselves called upon to put forward great Christian 
truths, which have been forgotten, we imply, by connecting this 
principle with them, that we consider them as matters, not for 
speculation or external distinction, but to be embraced prac¬ 
tically, and as it were secretly, looking to that time when all 
things will be revealed. 

The whole of the effects which we condemn, and which have 
developed themselves in a system, have been spoken of as putting 
forward religion with a want of reality, an absence of true 
seriousness; and of course the principles of the Church are 
liable to be taken hold of, and turned to the same purpose. 
But we proceed to tbow that the Church of itself is entirely a 
system of reserve. In fact, she holds all the doctrines which 
those who agree not with her consider most essential, but in 
a sort of reserve; being calculated to bring men to the heart 
and substance of those things of which this scheme embraces the 
shadow. The Church, moreover, in all her departments, is directed 
to the eye of God, and not to man ; as the Bride who ever looks 
to the Bridegroom, and to none else. The one instance in her 
usages which partakes least of this reserved character, is the 
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practice of preaching which she sanctions and admits, and which 
alone, it is curious to observe, this human system has taken, con¬ 
sidering it as the only instrument calculated for its purpose. 
The principle of the Church is, that “ the secret things belong 
unto the Lokd our God;” that He Himself dispenses them 
through His Church, as He thinks meet, to faith and obedience. 
Her system therefore is one of reserve. 

But before we proceed to this subject, it may be requisite to 
say something respecting the q|)plication of the rule at all to 
baptized Christians. It may be said, that during the gradual 
revelations of the Gospel to mankind, this might have been the 
mode of the Divine proceeding, and very necessary; but that now 
among baptized Christians, “ the enlightened,” as they were 
called in the early church, all have entered into the fulness of 
the Christian inheritance, and we have no right to withdraw from 
them any part of their birthright. Or it may be said, that the 
mystery is now made known to all the world; every thing is 
perfectly different; omnia jam vulgata. 

But now in answer to this, it must be observed, that this sacred 
forbearance is an universal rule in morals, and not confined to cir¬ 
cumstances, but accompanies every progress in religious knowledge; 
thus the Fathers speak of it, as a rule to be observed, not only 
towards catechumens, but according to which the mysteries of God 
are revealed more and more to the last stage of Christian per¬ 
fection, It is evident, that the knowledge which Scripture speaks 
of as life-giving goes entirely with Christian purity of heart; that 
in this respect, unless it will be maintained that this sincerity 
and purity now prevails, the rule still holds; in the Scriptural 
sense, men are still in darkness, and ignorance, in pr^wtion to 
their vices; knowledge is to be imparted or withdrawn on the 
same principles. And with regard to the circumstance of men 
having been baptized, St. Paul did not make this an occasion 
of altering this rule towards his converts, but he maintains 
towards them precisely the same caution. This St. Augustin 
observes, speaking of the expression of “ giving what is holy 
to dogs,” he adds, “when the Lord says this, we must believe 
that He wished to signify, that unclean hearts cannot bear the 
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light of spiritual intelligence, and if a teacher should compel 
them to bear that which they do not rightly receive, inasmuch as 
they are not capable of doing so, they either rend him with the 
bitings of reprehension, or by despising, tread them under foot. 
For if the blessed Apostle says that he gave milk, and not meat, 
to those who thought they were already born again in Christ, 
yet were still babes ; for hitherto rvere ye not able to bear it, neither 
yet note are ye able; (1 Cor. iii. 2.) If, in fine, the Lord Himself 
said to His elect Apostles, ‘ I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,’ (John xvi. 12); how 
much less can unclean minds of the wicked, bear those things 
that are spoken of incorporeal light ? ” 

In one point of view, our case indeed differs from that of for¬ 
mer ages ; in that the great and essential truths of our religion, 
which have been so long kept back, are now' generally known. 
Our position is therefore in most material respects different, 
but not so, in any way, as to do away with the necessity of this 
natural principle. 

It must be observed, that the word knowledge is used in two 
senses, or that there are two kinds of knowledge; the one, 
according to which “ the knowledge of the Lord fills the earth, as 
the waters cover the sea;” the other, discovering One who still 
dwelleth in secret in the midst of these manifestations. One 
“ whose ways are in those deep waters, and wh.ose footsteps are 
not known.’’ The one is she “ who lifteth up her voice in the 
streets, and in the city uttereth her cry the other is she, “ who 
goeth about secretly, seeking those who are worthy of her, trying 
them inAKtoked paths, and ways of discipline, until she finds that 
she can trust their souls.” The one that which is “ a savour of 
life and also unto death,” as when our Lord says, that he who 
knew his Lord’s will, and did it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes; and “ if ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do thema knowledge which without charity puffeth up. 
The other knowledge is that which is truly Divine artd in¬ 
separable from charity; where to know and love God, is 
one and the same thing, and both of them eternal life. This 
is the gift especially of God alone, and which He dispenses 
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according to man’s fitness to receive it; and therefore the Church 
is a system of reserve. And this in no way limits or confines, 
but in every way strengthens the most active efforts for pro¬ 
pagating the Gospel in the world ; which can no more be doubted 
than that our Lord Himself took the very best, the most en- 
gaging, and at the same time the most powerful, means of 
recommending truth to mankind. And indeed the Church, in 
which our Lord has promised to be present unto the end, may 
very well'%e compared in this respect to His visible body in the 
flesh ; a comparison which may be allowed, as He applied the 
terrb “ temple” to His human person ; both served as a veil to 
His Divinity, in both He withdraws from human eyes, through 
both in the same manner, He manifests Himself according as 
persohs will by faith receive Him, will take «p the cross after 
Hiln, and be His disciples. 


2. The holiness of God's House of Prayer. 

Now the whole business of the Church, as a system upon 
earth, is to impart to mankind this true saving knowledge; 
and in so doing she is quite opposed to the restless systems 
of the werld for imparting mere knowledge of itself. She 
acts therefore as her Divine Founder throughout, on a species 
of reserve. As one desirous above all things to prepare men’s 
minds, and bring them to the truth, but communicating it to 
them as they are able to receive it. She contains as it were 
within herself numerous channels or modes of access, by which 
men may be brought to this knowledge of God. jipr Sacra¬ 
mental ordinances are, in fact, ways to that invisible Jerusalem, 
that celestial fellowship, and the city of the Living God. The 
progressive states of proficiency in the school of Christ have 
been termed the via purgativa, or the way of repentance; the 
via illuminativa, or the way of Christian knowledge; and the via 
unitiva, or the way of charity and union with God. Now it 
may be seen, that Church principles contain within them these 
modes of bringing men to the knowledge of, and to union with 
God, who dwelleth in ^ret, afler a reserved, silent, and retiring 
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manner. All those that are considered peculiarly Church prin¬ 
ciples, doctrines and practices, are of this character. 

For instance, the Church, contrary to the human system, which 
we have described, looks upon houses of Divine worship as 
being especially sacred, and the place of God’s peculiar presence. 
Now if this doctrine of the Church is true, then they must be tlie 
abode of some great and peculiar blessing; every body must 
necessarily allow, that the Divine presence must be life-giving and 
hallowing, and as it were sacramentally convey spiritual benefit; 
but now if both these opinions of the Church be true, it is evident 
that these blessings cannot be realized, but by particular persons 
and dispositions j by those who make it their reverential study 
to raise their minds to it, and by faith receive the blessing. 
These privileges', so high and spiritual, are held by the Church 
in a sort of reserve and silence. The case is precisely analogous to 
that of our Lord in the flesh; conveying now spiritual blessings, 
as then bodily cures, after precisely the same rule and method ; 
and withdrawing Himself from many, who may be inclined to 
doubt and ridicule such a supposition. That such a sense of the 
holiness of Churches is itself beneficial to’ the moral character, 
may be inferred from the high authority of Bishop Butler, the 
great master of morals, who recommends some devotional act 
of the mind, as a reverential exercise, to be practised at the 
very sight of a Church. And there is something in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture most mysteriously striking, and awful, on this subject; as 
for instance, the sanctity, and adoration, claimed so strongly in 
the Old Testament for the place where God vouchsafed to dis¬ 
close ' presence, of which there are many instances. And 
perhaps there is no circumstance in all the account of our 
Saviour’s life, which so arrests and demands our awful attention, 
as that of His driving the buyers out of the temple, when He 
would suffer no “ vessel to be carried through it.” In the first 
place, because this action was so different in its character to all 
other actions of our Lord ; in the next place, because it was 
twice repeated ; and lastly, because it implied a sense of holiness 
so transporting as to have carried Him, humanly speaking, beyond 
Himself, fulfilling the expression of the Pstilmist, “ the zeal of 
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Thine house hath eaten me up.” Since therefore no man can 
equal the sense of veneration here expressed, for God’s “ House 
of Prayer,” therefore no one can exceed on this subject; the 
case is in some respect analogous to an adoration of our Lord’s 
Divinity when seen in the flesh. And the effect and cause be¬ 
come mutually implicated in bearing on the moral character : the 
most holy men will most reverence the place of God’s presence, 
and he who more values the place of God’s presence will become 
the most hqjy. Now this secret of God is so entirely disclosed 
by Him, after this manner of reserve, that the difference of re¬ 
gard which men feel for Churches, is as great as the difference of 
estimation in which our Lord was regarded by the beloved dis¬ 
ciple or by the traitor Judas, for both of them were in His 
presence, but one only derived benefit from it. For instance, 
David speaks of the temple of God with words cf longing desire, 
as great as could be expressed for any conceivable blessing, as 
being the place of God’s presence ; and yet many of%s doubtless 
feel nothing of the kind. These gifts therefore, the greatest 
that heart of man can devise, are in secret; it is the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth, but seen only by certain persons; a treasure 
hid, “ the pure in heart seeing God” under those veils: of all 
of which it may be said, as of our Lord’s teaching, “ he that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” 

3. Sacraments, Church Ordinances and practices. 

In the next place, with respect to the Holy Sacraments, it is in 
these, and by these chiefly, that the Church of all ages has held 
the Doctrine of the Atonement after a certain manner of Ijserve; 
which sense of things this modern system has relinquished, and 
in consequence has put forward this doctrine to the people in a 
manner unknown to former ages. The Chflrch has ever thus 
held the doctrine in its substance, in its fulness, in its life-giving 
power and reality: for which these moderns have substituted 
what'is human ;—the declaration of it by eloquence of speech, 
the reception of it in excitement of feeling. i'The Church consi¬ 
ders it in the Sacraments as a power of substantial and Divine 
efficacy,.conferring spiritual gifts and privileges ; this system, as 
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nominal and external to ourselves. In the Sacraments the doc¬ 
trine is most intimately and closely blended with the life and 
conduct of man; in this system, it is in great measure separated 
from it. For instance, all ancient Baptismal Services, as well as 
that of our own Church, have most closely connected with the 
doctrine of the Atonement, the consideration of our being crucified 
with Christ, being dead with Christ, being buried with Christ, 
and the consequent necessity of our mortifying our earthly mem¬ 
bers : in this respect, they exemplify, in a wonderful manner, all 
that we have stated respecting this doctrine in the Gospels, and 
the Epistles of St. Paul, wherein our own cross,—the world 
being crucified to us, and we to the world,—is mysteriously con¬ 
nected with that of Christ. The Sacraments realize the doctrine 
in a way that no human system can do; for we believe that a 
Divine Power, and the blessings of the Atonement especially, are, 
after some transcendental manner, present in those Sacraments, 
according to th^ express promise of our Lord. And it is very 
obvious that our Communion Service does support the same 
principle in like manner with the Baptismal Offices; for it 
throughout implies penitence, faith, and charity as indispensable 
on the part of man ; and “ the body and the blood of Christ, 
verily and indeed taken and received,” as the highest of gifts on 
the part of Gon. And these it considers as the spiritual life of 
Christians. And as the very essence of a Church does depend on 
a due dispensation of the blessed Sacraments, so, where a sense of 
these is impaired, or not realized by faith, the doctrine of the 
Atonement itself is put forth to mankind, as if the preaching of 
this consttIMtsd all that was life-giving in the Church. Now 
here it is very evident at once that the great difference between 
these two systems, consists iti this, that one holds the doctrine 
secretly as it were, and the other openly, in a public and popular 
manner ; one in connexion with all other doctrines of Scripture, 
the other as separated from them. It is always the case with the 
Church, that it has considered the Sacraments as certain veils of 
the Divine presence, being not only the signs and tokens, but 
vehicles and conveyances, as it were, of Divine gifts. This is 
obvious, not only from the Discipline of the secret, but from usual 
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modes of speaking concerning them. Thus, St. Augustin (on Ps. 
xviii. V. 11.) on the words, “ He laid in the darkness His secret 
place,” applies this to God having laid His secret place “ ip the 
obscurity of the Sacrament^ and secret hope in the heart of be¬ 
lievers i” “ where He Himself might be hid, and desert them not; 
even in this darkness, where we walk as yet by faith, not by 
sigh*.” (Tom. iv. 107.) 

The same may be shown with respect to the powers of Priestly 
Absolution, and the gifts conferred thereby. It is not required 
for Our purpose to show the reality of that power, and the mag¬ 
nitude of those gifts which are thus dispensed. But a little con¬ 
sideration will show, that if the Church of all ages is right in ex¬ 
ercising these privileges, the subject is one entirely of this re¬ 
served and mystical character. Its blessings are received in 
secret, according to faith : they are such as the world cannot 
behold, and cannot receive. The subject is one so profound and 
mysterious, that it hardly admits of being put forward in a popu¬ 
lar way, and perhaps more injury than benefit would be done to 
religion by doing so inconsiderately. And yet a faithful Christian 
may look through the actions and offices of the Church, to that 
which is beyond human senses, to CnatsT absolving, Christ 
baptizing, Christ interceding, Christ pronouncing benediction ; 
and may thus by an habitual sense of Absolution declared, come 
to the state of that penitent, who “ loved much, because she had 
much forgiven.” The same may be said with respect to the Be¬ 
nediction : no words and arguments, no learned proofs nor elo¬ 
quent demonstration, of the blessing that is through these channels 
conveyed, render us of themselves capable of receiving them ; 
but it is a secret which Gon Himself dispenses as men are found 
worthy. For when oiir Saviour instructed His disciples to pro¬ 
nounce the blessing of peace beyond understanding, He annexed 
to it, “ that if the Son of peace be there. His peace should rest 
upon that house, if not, it should return to them again.” And 
that His peace was mysteriously powerful to convey what it ex¬ 
pressed, and not like mere human words of salutation, nor in a 
manner capable of being understood by the world, our Lord 
seems to have signified in that expression, “ Peace be unto you. 
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My peace I give, not as the world giveth give I unto you.” 
And that some blessing would be in reality attached to the autho- 
ritajive declaration, might be inferred from the promise, attached 
to the Levitical Benediction, which God vouchsafed should be 
accompanied by His own blessing. To the heart of faith, there¬ 
fore, the Priestly pronunciation of blessing, may be productive of 
greater spiritual benefit than the most moving appeals of human 
eloquence: as God is in secret, and His Angels that minister to 
us, and all His paths in the deep waters, so all His instruments 
of benefiting our souls seem to partake of this character of Re¬ 
serve ; ways that appear foolishness to the world, for its effects 
are out of sight, but seen and fully acknowledged by those who 
are brought to the sense of them, for “ wisdom is justified of her 
own children.” 

The like may be shown in many other points, that “ the wea¬ 
pons of our warfare being not carnal,” partake of this secret 
character, in opposition to that system which we condemn. It is 
the custom of that sysem to recommend persons to seek those 
ministers which are supposed edifying; but the Church consi¬ 
ders all edification to be of God, and by His own means. If 
they are found unworthy or inadequate, the world recommends 
us to attach ourselves to others; the Church, by her Ember 
Weeks, supplies a remedy, but entirely of a secret character. 
For as our Lord has said, when* He beheld the people as sheep 
without a shepherd, “ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that he 
may send more labourers into his harvesttherefore, it is clear 
that the remedy for the unworthiness or scantiness of ministers 
depends on the prayers of the people. Here again the Church 
supplies us with a quiet rule of Reserve: the opposite to that 
whii.h this system extensively pursues. 

There is another point which may be mentioned to show the 
way in the which the Church secretly realizes the doctrines of 
Scripture, which doctrines the world will not allow. The modern 
scheme is very careful to separate the cross of Christians from 
the Cross of Christ, which the Scriptures, we think, in mysterious 
and manifold ways, unite, in the same way that type and prophecy 
often combine allusions to Christ and to His members. Now, 
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consider the Friday fast with respect to this subject. The Church 
has always set apart this day for meditation on Cubist’s death 
and passion. But how is it to be observed ? first of all it,is a 
matter of obedience *, in the next place the Church requires fast¬ 
ing on this day, both of which are in fact the bearing of our own 
cross. And now to take the simple matter of fact, in this case 
fasting and obedience is what would be called bearing our own 
cross, and the effect of this is to dispose the heart to prayer, and 
to heavenly affections, and a sense of God’s mercy in Christ ; 
thus, as Bishop Wilson observes, “ the mystery of the cross is 
learned under the cross.” Nor can this day be rightly observed 
excepting in such a manner as leads to these affections. Some¬ 
thing of the same kind may be said respecting the Lord’s day, 
on which the Antient Church used to observe the posture of 
standing in prayer, to express that we are risen together with 
Christ. To realize the Christian Sunday is a matter of faith, 
and requires a knowledge of the “ power of the Resurrection 
to insist on the observance of the Jewish Sabbath is to insist on 
an external duty, and may be popularly expedient; it comes more 
among things of sight; the former is received by faith in the in¬ 
visible sanctions of long Tradition; the latter insisted on by ex- 
press^legal sanction. 

Again, the mode in which the Church teaches us to regard 
Holy Scripture is one of Reserve, Let us take for instance, the 
use of Psalms in daily public worship; by this circumstance of thus 
using them, it is evident she considers them as a Christian man¬ 
ual of devotion. And yet modern systems, which disparage or 
separate from the Church, consider them as very unfit for such a 
purpose. The Church uses them entirely upon a principle of re¬ 
serve : for of course, for a Christian to be repeating expressions 
concerning war, “ the shield, the sword, and the battle,” or con¬ 
cerning legal sacrifices, “ offering bullocks and goats,” or of 
“ the hill of Sion,” and the mountains that surrounded Jerusalem ; 
or of Sihon king of the Amorites, and Og the king of Bashan; 
or of Edom and Babylon being laid even with the ground ; ail 
these things are of course (as Dr. Watts has stated them to be) 
unfit words for a Christian, excepting upon this principle of re- 
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serve; according to which we believe that the inspiration of God 
is in the words, and reverence them as full of Divine meanings 
with respect to ourselves. Something after the same manner 
that we look upon a Church and altar as holy, though to bodily 
eyes they are nothing more than cold stones or bare wood. And 
after some faint imitation of this vast principle of reserve, which 
thus pervades the Church of God, it is supposed that even the 
visible shape and structure of sacred edifices was intended by 
our forefathers to represent sacred mysteries, and the higher 
doctrines of our faith. Indeed, the Lessons themselves which are 
read in Divine worship are many of them not at all understood 
by some, by most very imperfectly. Hence this popular system 
will not allow this reading of Holy Scripture to be sufficient for 
maintaining their opinions, without also what they call the 
“ preaching of the Word,” by which it is implied, that the Scrip¬ 
tures themselves are not the Word in the sense in the which 
» 

they use the term. Because they do not put forw-ard prominently 
and explicitly on all occasions the doctrine they regard. 

But moreover, with regard to the doctrine of the Atonement, 
it is contained throughout the whole of the Liturgy, after this 
manner of sacred reserve : inasmuch as the whole tone, spirit, and 
character of it, and especially the Litany, is expressive of this 
doctrine ; and in fact conveys it, teaches it, infuses a right sense 
of it, more vitally and truly than any set speeches could do, in the 
same way that it is taught by all our Lord’s words and actions. 
So that they of her sons whose spirit is in unison with her prayers, 
rightly receive this great cardinal truth : they whose spirit is not 
thus in accordance with her cannot receive it rightly. 

4. The Church realizes the Kingdiira in secret. 

Now to realize all these mysterious blessings contained in the 
Church were, indeed, to understand the meaning of the term by 
which it. is designated in Scripture as “ the kingdom of Heaven” 
upon earth. It is all founded on that vast principle in Religion, 
that “ he who will do the will, shall know of the doctrine.” 
They are all things that depend on the statc<>f the heart: they 
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cannot be otherwise than real and substantial gilts as they have 
reference entirely to God’s unseen presence, and only thus at¬ 
tained by secret faith and obedience. Now, some persons will 
allow that the case is perfectly true respecting our Lord’s conduct 
in the flesh, that He observed this reserve (as shown in Tract 
80. part i.) but they would confine it to that alone : they may be 
asked then, whether the case of the Church in all these respects is 
not perfectly analogous to it: our Lord is present in His Church 
according to His promise, and in all these things as of old, “ He 
doth not strive, nor cry,xor lift up His voice in the streets.” 

We have in these points endeavoured to show more especially 
that the Church holds, after a living and substantial manner, those 
great truths of our Lord’s Divinity and Atonement: she holds 
in secret what others require to be publicly pronounced aloud. 
But as the Church is more especially the dispensation of the 
Spirit, so it may be shown that she realizes, in the same kind of 
retiring modesty, all those influences of the Spirit connected with 
duty and dependence on the part of man, which it is thought so 
necessary publicly to profess. It is very evident how this is im¬ 
plied in the principle of the Church sacramentally conveying 
grace : not to all indiscriminately, but to those who duly watch 
and wait for those gifts. It might be shown in like manner, how 
each article in the third part of the Creed, respecting the dispen¬ 
sation of the Spirit, is found fulfilled in the Church after a living 
manner, and not in human plans of religion. “ The Holy Catholic 
Church” is realized throughout it, all our principles and practices 
being thence derived, and bolding us in union with her. “ I'he Com¬ 
munion of Saints ” is maintained by unity of worship, by simi¬ 
larity of devotional forms, by one Baptism, and also by her Saints’ 
days; whereby various Churches throughout the world, by com¬ 
memorating the same Saints, on the same days, preserve a com¬ 
munion of spirit with the living, and also with the dead, whom 
they commemorate. “ The Forgiveness of sins,” is taught by her 
Sacraments, and Absolution. “ The Resurrection of the body,” 
by the doctrine of the Eucharist, as always considered to have 
some mysterious connection with the resurrection of our bodies: 
by the reverential i%gard with which she looks on Churchyards: 
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and the whole tone of her Liturgy and prayers, looks forward to 
“ a life everlasting after death.” So fully do her Services contain 
every doctrine and every principle which has a reference to the 
Holy Spirit : and as far as her sons, by faith and obedience, rea¬ 
lize the same, they obtain the blessings of the Spirit ; though 
the world knows not of it. And if the Church is reproached for 
not exhibiting these sacred truths more publicly, that reproach 
she shares with her Divine Founder and Master, to whom it was 
said, “ If thou doest these things, show thyself to the world.” 

There are many points in which this sacred economy of the 
Church, being directed to the eye of God, and not to man, as one 
of reserve, is free from the temptations to which human systems 
are liable: it has no temptation to put forth principles of expe¬ 
diency rather than of truth, as that of Regeneration after Bap¬ 
tism : it is in a great degree independent of numbers;—are there 
few or many that hold them, it matters not: it is free from the 
temptation to party spirit; it needs no words, no professions, to 
collect others around in sympathy ; to make “ broad phylacte¬ 
ries,” wearing without that which should be within : external 
ordinances serve the purpose of external bonds of union, and it 
thus secretly enters into the Communion of Saints. And, again, 
the House of God is, we know, “ the House of Prayer,” for the 
purposes of worship, but those whose religion mainly consists in 
popular appeals, are used to say, that the sight of a thinly-attended 
Church is perfectly deadening to them: and judging from their own 
feelings, they think it very desirable, that a Church should never 
be open, but when fully frequented : they need, moreover, exter¬ 
nal sympathies more for worship : but not so those who are 
used to realize, or endeavour to realize, in a Church, God’s pre¬ 
sence : where Angels are intermingled as their associates in 
worship. And it is remarkable, that the two systems, that of this 
sacred reserve, and that of popular expediency, cannot exist to¬ 
gether, without one derogating from the other: in the same way 
that what is carnal, sensible, visible, has tendency to stifle that which 
is spiritual and invisible. Where preaching (or rather eloquence of 
speech) is too highly estimated, prayer and the sacraments must 
necessarily lose their value: spirits excited, Snd moved beyond 
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the tone of God’s Word, cannot enter in the calm and deep 
reality of the sacred services. 

But it may be asked, if the principle of the Church is so much 
of this retiring character, how is she as well calculated to 
propagate the Gospel publicly, and extensively, in the world, as 
the more popular system, and to bring into Christ’s fold His 
sheep that are scattered abroad ? To this it should be a sufficient 
answer, that these are the ways of God ; this is the point we 
maintain; to which it may be added, that at that early period 
when this system was most of all observed in the Church, the 
Gospel spread itself throughout the earth in a manner quite 
beyond any subsequent example: for as they then carefully in¬ 
culcated that saving truths could not be known, but by obe¬ 
dience and faith, they preserved tliat unity to which the blessing 
is^attached. But it may be explained in this manner, how it is 
that the Church, under this veil of reserve, must necessarily be 
more powerful than any human modes or principles of extending 
the faith. For all the means we have spoken of, as belonging to 
the Church, are ways of obtaining holiness of life and God’s 
favour : and the obedience of Christians is the light of the world; 
esample the most powerful of persuasions. But besides these, 
preaching, catechising, and all such means directed to mankind, 
obtain their greatest efficacy from holiness of life. And tlie 
point we have endeavoured to show in popular systems, is their 
want of real efficacy ; that expediency in things Divine is the 
worst policy: for surely the ways of God are more pow¬ 
erful than those of man, though it is impossible they should ap¬ 
pear so to mankind, as they are spiritually and morally discerned. 
A faithful Church is necessarily a converting Church, for it is of 
itself, “ a city set on a hill that cannot be hid,” the true Bethle¬ 
hem, from which Christ goeth forth publicly, though there hid 
in secret: the true Bethlehem, the house of bread, which is the 
Church, the city of God. Though it be silent, if that were possible, 
yet in holy reserve it preaches aloud; “ though there be neither 
speech nor language, yet their voices are beard among them.” 

When our jBord in the Sermon on the Mount, after laying 
down the laws of evangelical righteousness, proceeded to give 
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directions respecting the three modes by which power should be 
obtained to fulfil His laws, viz. by Prayer and Almsgiving and 
Fasting, He confined those regulations especially by the law of 
secrecy, commanding that they were to be done in secret, with 
reference alone to our Father, who seeth in secret, and will 
reward openly. It seems not unnatural to think that in these 
He spoke (according to the vastness of Divine words) of what 
must be the essential character of His Church, as therein all 
duties are by faith to be directed to Him who dwelleth in 
secret: and there is something of a reward which is openly 
promised in this world (in prelude to the manifestation hereafter), 
in that, from the strength thus derived in secret, the example 
shines before men, who are able to see the good works, and by 
their own conversion by these means, glorify God. 

And thus, if there are persons living in the fear of God, and 
entirely given up to the things that are unseen, and making 
great sacrifices to do so, (which has been the purpose with whole 
bodies of Christians in religious houses) not only by the pre¬ 
vailing power of their prayers, and such means as are known 
to God only, but as a witness, their efficacy is most powerful in 
supporting a sense of piety in the world. Such a religion, 
which has its anchor in the invisible world, is not moved by the 
storms of this : a city which has its foundation on the eternal 
hills, and standeth fast like the great mountains. In contrast to 
which, this modern system, partaking of the character of our 
own age of expediency, and mostly founded on feeling, is moved 
by every wind ; it partakes of the weakness of human things, and 
cannot stand when the floods arise. For surely it must be 
allowed that it consists, not in Sacraments, not in gifts of God 
bestowed on His chosen, not in Divinely appointed Ordinances, 
not in Liturgical Services, not in prayer, not in obedience, not 
in the strong holds of the eternal world, and the secret strength 
of God : but in words and phrases, in professions and emotions, 
in popular appeals, and party zeal: in confounding all distinc¬ 
tions between the Church of God and all the sects that prevail 
among misguided men. Very tenderly as we must wish to speak 
of individuals that adopt it, (some of whom are in fact but attempt- 
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ing to realize the substance of great Christian truths which have 
been forgotten) yet, purely we must see that this religious 
system lias about it something which falls in with, and en¬ 
courages, nay, assumes its own character and complexion from, 
that spirit of disobedience and lawlessness, which is to prevail in 
the last days. 


5. The best preservative of sound principles. 

But it may be asked, do not those who bring forward the doc¬ 
trines of the Church among ourselves, act in a manner at variance 
with this principle ? It is sincerely hoped that they have not 
done so. They have indeed put forth the highest and most 
sacred doctrines, respecting the regenerating power of Bap¬ 
tism, sacrifice of the blessed Eucharist, matters be¬ 

yond all others of sacred reserve, and the discipline of the secret. 
But they have done so by constraint, as bearing witness, which 
they were bound to do most distinctly and fully, to principles 
and doctrines of the Church, vitally important, but very much 
forgotten, and even denied by many, not only of Christians in 
general, but also of her ministers. And this tliey have done, not so 
much in popular discourses as in argumentative treatises, directed 
for the most part to the clergy ; and not, it is hoped, witliout some 
sense and due reverence for their importance ; certainly not in a 
manner to move tlie feelings and render them popular, by sepa¬ 
rating them from other distasteful truths, but with those ac¬ 
companying doctrines, which have a tendency to make both those 
that hear and those that speak, serious. Those especially (or 
we might speak in the singular number) who have brought 
forward these two great doctrines just mentioned, might have 
met with a more favourable reception from the world, had they 
not associated with them other subjects equally forgotten, and 
naturally unpopular and unwelcome, such as the danger of sin 
after Baptism, the necessity of mortification, the doctrine of 
Judgment to come. Surely if any thing would dispose men to 
speak of those high doctrines of the Sacraments with reverential 
reserve, and to bear of them with seriousness, it is their connec- 
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tion with these subjects: not that they have been thus connected 
with any designed intention of this kind, but that tliey have 
naturally gone together, from the spontaneous acting of those who 
felt the importance of what.they said, and have therefore, as it 
were accidentally, fallen in with the Scriptural mode of teaching. 
Had all religious matters been treated with this spirit, there 
would have been no need for the subject of this Tract. That 
these Church principles should be received by others with this 
spirit, is perhaps, in this age, scarcely to be expected: and yet, 
from the absence of it, are to be apprehended all those evils 
which we' have deprecated under a different form. 

'I'he one and sole end of all that has been taught respecting 
the Church, is simply to point out the means of obtaining and 
continuing in God’s favour, during our stay in this.world, and 
being accepted of Him for the sake of Jesus Christ at last, and 
escaping the sad doom that awaits the impenitent world. If 
considered in any other point of view they are thoroughly un¬ 
profitable and vain, of no more worth than the idle speculations 
of the day, the schemes of business, and plans of politics, 
merely specious theories respecting things most holy, which may 
touch the fancy with their transcendent beauty, and amuse the 
imagination, but leave the heart worldly, and pride unsubdued : 
nay, w'ith regard to a better world, they are in sucli a case not 
merely unprofitable, but they may become snares to delude the 
conscience, and leave us at last, like ail earthly things, with a 
shadow in our hands, having for ever lost the substance. 

For in proportion as they are themselves holy and true and 
life-giving, they must necessarily be dangerous in their abuse. 
But now, if this one end and aim is the most rare thing in the 
world to obtain, the very last thing to be expected of creatures 
corrupt and inclined to evil as we are, then, of course, it is to be 
feared, that these principles may be perverted to other than these 
the highest of all purposes. At all events, if they should spread 
and become popular in the world, then of course one would 
fear, that they are not taught, or at all events not received, in their 
purity: one would apprehend that there was something wrong ; 
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or possibly, if such holy principles are received without a change 
of life, it may be but the raising of that temple of Goo, in which 
Antichrist will sit, and exalt himself at last. 

For as every thing is difficult in proportion to its excellence 
and value, very difficult therefore must it be to enter into the 
fulness of these blessings, which these doctrines of the Church 
contain. For instance, if we take the subject of prayer, the 
spirit and temper and practice of prayer being more essentially 
that of the Church Catholic; how difficult is it to pray aright; 
so much so, that it were not too much to say, that it requires the 
very utmost stretch of our endeavours, the perfec^n of our 
highest faculties, the labour of a long life, to learn to pray. 
The very best of men are but learners in this art, and become 
most sensible of their deficiencies. How much more so must 
it be to realize also the Divine Sacraments, and attain unto the 
greatness of their efficacy. Such indeed were to understand the 
meaning of Divine words, which speak of the Church as a “ king¬ 
dom of Heaven;” it were to be indeed a heaven upon earth. And 
in the progressive attainment of that knowledge, ‘‘ blessed is he 
that fearelh always.” 

The less therefore that these most holy doctrines are received 
into the heart, the more loudly will they be spoken of: Divine 
fear, like Divine love, has ever about it this natural modesty : 
it has little to say, its chief language is that of prayer, and 
that in secret: as all its ways are directed to One who seeth in 
secret, it is ever fearful of man’s praise, and fearless of his re¬ 
proach. 

Those who most value sacred things will in general say least 
about them: admiration indeed and joy will find a voice, and 
a spontaneous expression, as the shepherds published abroad 
what they had heard of the Angels and seen: but yet in such 
eloquence there will always be a natural reserve. And even 
these feelings, when increased greatly and fixed very deeply, 
wiir be silent: the shepherds spake, but Mary was silent, she 
“ kept these things and pondered them in her heart.” 

Disputation, says Hooker, speaking of the Eucharist, is a sign 
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of a want of love, and perhaps a sign of a want of faith also, for 
it was sometliing of a disputatious spirit, that St. Thomas evinced, 
when he said that he must feel and handle. Whenever, also, there 
is a secret doubt of an opinion which we wish to entertain, there 
is a disposition to dispute and persuade, in order that by obtain¬ 
ing the persuasions of others, we may establish our own convic¬ 
tions. This may be seen in the origin of the doctrine of Tran- 
(ubstantiation: it arose in a dereliction and forgetfulness of the 
discipline of reserve on that subject; in a want of the high and 
ancient Mverence; in a desire to establish and prove to the 
world a great secret of Gon. The result was profaneness in both 
parties. Not only in the denial of Sacramental grace on the one 
side, but in the low and carnal conceit which Transubstantiation 
introduced. So awful in its consequences has been the attempt 
to bring out the doctrine of the Eucharist from the holy silence, 
which adoring reverence suggests; the attempt of the human 
understanding with unhallowed boldness to fathom the deep 
things of God ; to circumscribe the Ineffable, who hath made 
His pavilion in dark water, with thick clouds to cover Him ; to 
look into the ark of God ; to pry into those secret things 
which the Almighty has reserved unto Himself. The Primitive 
Church thought otherwise, as of a doctrine to be realized by 
devotion, rather than capable of being expressed in human lan¬ 
guage ; considering it impossible for human reason to dedne 
its nature, or to think and speak worthily of that which is Divine. 
It is no part of our duty to censure the state of other Churches, 
but where, for our own protection, Christian wisdom and charity 
require it. And it is worthy of observation, that, in the Church 
of Rome, that which is Roman and Tridentine, in distinction 
from that which is Catholic, is characterized by a want of this 
reserve. The want of reserve and reverence which attends the 
elevation of the Host, and the public processions connected with 
it, is very great indeed ; these are indications (like many things 
of a different nature in the system we have condemned) that it 
is popular impression, and not a sense of God’s presence, which 
is considered : for here there can be no true veneration; and 
“ where God is, there must be the fear of Him.” They are of 
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the nature of religious frauds ; it is effect which is more thought 
of than truth. 

The same may be shown in many oiher circumstances of their 
religion : it is indeed the Catholic Church, but decked out with 
tinsel and false ornaments to catch the eye; like a statue of 
purest marble painted and besmeared, till scarce a vestige of its 
true substance is seen. Consider, for instance, their sacred edi¬ 
fices : the Church holds these to be worthy of the deepest vene¬ 
ration as the places of God’s peculiar presence; and the altar 
more especially. But what is to be said of tawdry derations 
of Churches and sacred things ? would we wish to see any 
human being that we venerated and respected thus meretri¬ 
ciously adorned ? It is an attempt at comparatively little cost 
to catch the eye, very unlike that anclient religion which is costly, 
and chaste, and simple; which would gladly be poor in this 
world, that it may offer to God what is most worthy and valua¬ 
ble, and cares not, but in a secondary manner, for the effect on 
mankind; for we always look to that which we most love. 

In these things to look to God will lead us to the reserve 
of a sacred simplicity: ostentatious singularity and display is 
a looking to man. To know God in His holy places ; to know 
God in His Sacraments, in His Word, in prayer, is the kingdom 
of Heaven. But if the Israelites could fall away with the pillar 
of fire before them, and the destruction of the Egyptians behind; 
if, in tlie light of the Bapitist’s teaching, men could “ rejoice for a 
season onlyand could eat of the loaves from our SAVioua's 
hands, and yet deny Him; we have more reason to fear for the 
abuse of sacred truth, than presume on its being revived 
among us. 

And how are the many evils to be avoided which we would 
guard against ? To say that we are always to be reverent on 
sacred things, to speak with reverence, to act with reverence, 
surely this will not produce what we want; but rather the very 
opposite; for to put on the appearance of reverence for example’s 
sake, or for the edification of others, were but the very thing 
which we condemn, and were no better than formal hypocrisy. 
All that can be said is, not to seek to remedy by external effects, 
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that which can only be from within ; to think less of appearance, 
more of the reality; to be natural, serious, forbearing, as consi¬ 
dering what, and where we are, and what we are coming to. 

6. Caution necessary Kith respect to the latent senses of 
Scripture. 

There is another subject which necessarily must attract much 
attention, as men’s minds are turned more to Theology; and 
which on this generation with all the attractions, and all the 

dangers, of novelty; and that is, the depth and vastness of type, 
analogy, and prophecy contained in God’s Word. Now with 
regard to these things it must be remembered, that attention to 
them has been revived by ^sons of some experience, and some 
reading; and the right and true understanding of such subjects, 
the Fathers, to whom they refer us, speak of as being the result 
of a life of devotion and piety. Such, for instance, is the know¬ 
ledge of these mystical and deeper senses of Scripture; they 
consider them to be disclosed to prayer rather than acuteness, 
to experience rather than study ; to piety rather than learning. 
But of course there is no reason why these should not become 
matters for mere speculative inquiry, and curious research : 
they are at once highly attractive and pleasing to the imagina¬ 
tion : the analogies of Scripture open new worlds to the mind, 
like discoveries in the material Heaven(| and may excite the 
curiosity we derive from our fallen parents. The accurate 
closeness of its phrases, is like the nice formation in each flower 
of the field: its light like the body of the Heavens in its clear¬ 
ness ; its vastness like the bosom of the sea ; its variety like 
scenes of nature. Nothing, therefore, can be more captivating, 
more sublime, more engaging; tempting the mind by its indefi¬ 
niteness to fresh pursuits, and new inquiries; and from thence 
to speculate, to talk, to be eloquent, on such points; to make even 
them also matters of display. Here, therefore, the reserve of 
natural piety will be broken, for these are not the uses for which 
God’s revealed Word was intended, but only that we might come 
to the knowledge of Him and of ourselves. 
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One thing is certain, Umt the deep senses and hidden know¬ 
ledge of Scripture, are intended to enlighten the heart and exer¬ 
cise the affections, not to gratify the intellect or try the ingenuity. 
With regard to any knowledge that is truly valuable, the unhal¬ 
lowed intellect can of itself learn nothing. As in all other 
matters, in His Providences, His moral government, in the 
events of life, and the thoughts of man’s mind, God will reveal 
Himself only to the pure in heart, to the humble, and such as 
keep His commandments : so also in His written Word, He will 
manifest Himself to such only. He will disclose ^imself to 
each in that particular way, perhaps, in which they reverently 
seek Him ; to one in exercises of devotion ; to another in acts of 
charity ; to another in the practice of humiliation ; to another in 
the religious fulfilment of practitOT*duties; to another in the 
study of Holy Scripture. Not that either of these can be pur¬ 
sued exclusively to the neglect of the others, for he, who breaks 
one law of his Christian calling, is guilty of all: but as the pecu¬ 
liar sphere of each is regulated by the great Disposer of all, so 
the line which is appointed unto each, is that course which, if 
rightly pursued, will lead him to God, and to the manifestation 
of some one of His attributes, which are variously disclosed to 
each. I'o search out and study in Holy Scripture nothing 
more than the beauty of its analogies, the strength and depth of 
its figures, the harmony of its proportions, and its perfeaion as a 
whole, were indeed bti|||p.poor and barren study of itself alone : and 
poor would be its reward, if it could attain unto the greatest skill 
in this knowledge. It would be like scientific studies in the natural 
world, which, if exclusively pursued, will, we know, draw away 
the heart from God, and not nearer to Him. But if they are 
pursued at every step in a thorough dependence on Him, from 
whom abUe cometh down every good and perfect gift; with a 
devout acknowledgment of His perfections whenever they are 
disclosed; and a desire to know Him, in order to serve and wor- 
ship.Him better; then, no doubt. He will through these studies 
impart that wisdom, to the attainment of which St. Paul so 
earnestly exhorts bis Ephesian converts, that knowledge which is 
one with faith;—these two being as closely united with each other 
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as light and heat, the one illuminating, and the other quickening 
the soul after some heavenly manner. The knowledge of Holy 
Scripture, which is thus life-giving, may be ever progressive, 
leading more and more into bidden riches and treasures: the 
promise is given, and to him who knocks at the door by humble 
prayer, it will infallibly be opened. And he will still have to 
knock again at tlte door, and be admitted again into the inner 
shrine of ever-increasing light; and as he advances onward into 
better knowledge, and more light, he will see himself more and 
more deforced and unsightly, until, at length, he will wish to be 
entirely withdrawn from the.sight of man, and to be hidden with 
God. 

Now, if we study Scriptu^with this single eye, under the 
guidance of God’s good Spialif we shall so far be preserved and 
protected by this sacred modesty ; it will prevent us from ex¬ 
posing the treasures of God, or His secret gifts ; and will sug¬ 
gest to us, that so far as we are truly desirous to do good to 
others, we shall observe towards them this forbearance, according 
as their case requires. We shall have no need of a system, for 
we shall do it naturally : the example of St. Paul on this subject 
of the mystical senses of Scripture is quite sufficient; he does 
not, we may suppose, set himself any system or rule of secrecy ; 
on which account his example is of more weight in always ob¬ 
serving it t as it shows that ic is a law of natural piety, which the 
Holy Spirit has stamped on our souls. Hthat if any body be 
otherwise minded, and yet is seeking His heavenly guidance. He 
will reveal even this unto him, so that “ he will walk by the same 
rule, he will mind the same thing.” For consider St. Paul’s 
reserve in the Epistle to the Hebrews on the subject of Melchise- 
deck: how diiTerent is his conduct to that which the modern 
wisdom of expediency would suggest? These mystical pifophecies 
in the Old Testament, so long secretly contained in it respecting 
the Messiah, so distinct and so minute, must, (it might have been 
thought) if publicly brought forward, have struck these carnally- 
minded Hebrews very much ; such wonderful circumstances, 
couched in such apparently accidental mention, in a book written 
at so early an age, would have been a great confirmation of their 
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faith, and would have inspired them with awe for the sacred 
volume, and for the person of Christ, for whose coming there 
had been such solemn and so long preparation ; and how (might 
it have been urged) would it have increased their awe for the 
Holy Eucharist to find the allusion to it contained in this passage 
in Genesis. But St. Paul thought otherwise. It is precisely in 
the same manner that we might have supposed our Lord’s fully 
disclosing Himself would have been so beneficial to the unbe¬ 
lieving Jews. But the conduct of our Lord and of His Apostles 
is perfectly analogous; and that of the Fathers on the same 
subject is so similar, that we cannot but suppose it is by the same 
Spirit. We may, indeed, sometimes speak of these things pub¬ 
licly : and may even enlarge on th^sacred mysteries of tlie most 
blessed Eucharist, (which is so ait/fully depreciated) but aftfer- 
wqrds we shall, I think, feel some misgiving, some instinctive 
feeling, as if reverence was hurt: in such cases, a man’s own 
mind will tell him more than ten men that stand on a watch- 
tower. Though of course, they who have to combine theological 
studies with popular teaching, will often find some difficulty on 
this subject, which St. Augustine describes himself as struggling 
with. 


7. Secret religious duties, conversation, and controversy. 

There is another point, in which it would seem that the Roman 
Church of late ye#s has outstepped the retiring nature of 
Christian piety, to the great injury of the religious character, viz. 
in the observation of fast days, which has become very external, 
and looks too much to human obligation; thereby bringing in 
some degree into the sanctuary of God, the unsanctifying eye of 
man. On this subject, therefore, we require to be reminded of 
our Lord’s sacred injunction of a reserved secrecy. We would, 
of course, keep the fasts of the Church religiously and scrupu¬ 
lously, for as Bishop Wilson says. Woe be to that Christian, 
who knows not what It is to fast, even when the Church requires 
it. And with regard to the shame which men, and especially 
the young, are apt to feel at being thought under the subjection 
of rule and ordinances, we would take for our especial warning 
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those awful words, “ Whosoever is ashamed of me and of my 
words of him shall the Son of man he ashamed.” But when this 
shame is once overcome, if it be before the heart be humbled, 
and any thing is to be gained in the way of countenance or sym¬ 
pathy, there is a danger of a feeling being introduced alien to 
Christian delicacy, on this most delicate of all subjects. There are 
duties to the unseen, but ever-seeing God, and expressions of 
love to Him ; and what an exceedingly delicate thing this love is ? 
what a breath of air seems to sully it, how it shrinks from the 
light of common day? This may be seen in Mr. James Bonnel’s 
treatment of himself on these points ; how does his own moral 
feeling exemplify our Saviour’s very remarkable and particular 
directions on the subject of these duties. It is indeed true, that 
the observance of these things is so out of fashion, that a public 
warning, and a public profession of them is almost needful: but 
sucli public testimonies, while they are necessary, are painful; 
and when they cease to be painful, become a snare. The strength 
of truth is from its connexion with other worlds, and, therefore, 
is in secret; “ Thy words have I hid within my heart”—and 
why ? “ That I should not sin against Thee.” Or again, if we 
press these duties on others beyond what they are able to bear, 
or beyond what they may reasonably think our own sincerity will- 
warrant, how may we rather repel than invite them ! the cause 
of truth may suffer in our bands. Let our private self-denial 
exceed, and precede, our public testimony, w 

Others again, may be half inclined to cast aside this reserve, 
from feelings of natural pride at the greatness of that high cause 
in which they are interested ; in which the best names of all ages 
have been engaged. There is, moreover, something of refinement 
and good taste connected with the highest principles, which it is 
honourable to be associated with ; these may tempt some to be 
too forward in so holy a cause, too forward in externally main¬ 
taining, far too backward in practically realizing them. But, above 
all, there is a humble quietness in all these retiring ways of seek¬ 
ing God ; whereas our natural tempers seek for excitement, and 
press forward to something beyond. 

Such persons, who are tempted to feel as if they were supporters 
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of, ratlier than supported by, the Church, her friends rather than 
her disciples, should be requested to consider, what it is to be sup¬ 
porting the cause of the Holy Catholic Church, and that of great 
and good men. Who are we, that we should venture to do so ? It is 
our highest honour to be supposed capable of a lively interest for 
the former, and to be allied in sympathy with the latter. It is a 
privilege and high favour we may well aspire to. But are we in our 
lives and habits worthy to take this upon us; may we not by doing 
so, bring discredit, by our favour and zeal, on that sacred cause ? 
Is there not something of presumption in venturing too freely to 
connect our names with theirs ? 'Here again, do we not require 
a certain reserve and modesty, to keep us faithful. Servants 
about a king’s presence, may be proud of that nearness, and of 
the company that it brings them into ; but they venture not to 
speak of this ; but in the exact fulfilment of their duties are 
more zealous not to be found wanting. We know that Sir Mat¬ 
thew Hale was cautious not to be too much thought religious, 
lest he should fall into sin, and so bring discredit on the cause 
of God : is not something of this feeling a right and good one, 
with respect to the great principles and great names which our 
profession may bring into disrepute by some fault ? And besides, 
surely our great object must be to cherish in ourselves deep and 
quiet principles ; to strengthen in ourselves more and more a 
right and adequate sense of what we believe, rather than to hold 
them externally and disputatiously. A desire for disputation, is 
no sign of a regard for truth: how much the habit of looking at 
things with this view, eats out the seriousness and delicacy of 
Christian piety, is too sadly evident in the Roman controversial¬ 
ists. Deep waters are still and unruffled, and scarce perceptible 
in their motion to the ear and eye : shallow streams are noisy 
and disturbed'. 

But as on this, and some other points to which this subject 
refers, there, have existed strange misapprehensions, or rather, 
it must be said, vague suspicions of some meaning neither ex- 
pres.sed nor intended, it seems requisite to say a little more dis¬ 
tinctly, what it is which has been neither taught nor meant. 
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It will be observed, that nothing whatever is said in this treatise 
to recommend our forming a system of reserve, nor our watching 
over ourselves to suppress the natural expression of what we 
revere and love, nor our forming a close society for the freer com¬ 
munication of religious sentiments; but that we endeavour above 
all things to cherish in ourselves a habit of reverence, that we 
speak as truth dictates, and speak naturally. What has been 
said, has been put forth defensively ;—in order to show that the 
assuming of a religious tone, is so far from being necessary, that 
it is highly to be deprecated, as injurious to ourselves and others ; 
that in an age which looks so much to effect and appearance, we 
must thoroughly study truth and reality. No rule of silence 
need perhaps be even thought of by a simple-minded piety, that 
has not dimmed the light within, nor lost the single eye. But 
few of us are of this kind. It has been shown in the former 
treatise to be rather the unavoidable effect in good men, under 
the teaching of God’s good Spirit, than any thing to be recom¬ 
mended as a rule ; because all we say is, that such reserve is natu¬ 
ral, and that, where it is lost, religion has lost its best protection 
and its strength. We have only to repeat, therefore, our former 
admonition, (Tract 80. Part iii.) that we follow in this as in all 
other matters our Lord’s example, who was ever watching to do 
good, never ostentatiously and unnecessarily obtruding religion ; 
and, as it were, ever spoke naturally. 

The fact is, that this is one of the many subjects in which we 
have logo back, and learn of children; there is remarkable in chil¬ 
dren, together with that openness and freedom which accompanies 
simplicity and singleness of heart, that modesty also and reserve 
which is here inculcated ; it is one of the most beautiful and in¬ 
teresting traits of that age : like the bloom on the flower; when 
this is spoiled in children they have lost the highest hopes we 
can entertain of them ; it is one of the first indications of the loss 
ofinnocency. 

It must also be observed, that there are among mankind great 
constitutional diversities of temper and character, which render 
the same free expressions of their sentiments, in some perfectly 
natural, which would be far from being so in another. So far, 
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therefore, as it is natural, it will not oiTend against this rule of 
modesty ; but, of course, being the teaching of God, will be the 
best means to promote the cause of His truth. 

Certain it is, notwithstanding, that persons of deep feeling and 
seriousness of mind have thought it requisite to prescribe to them¬ 
selves rules of reserve ; have felt, that when they have not done 
to they have injured their better mind, and it has been a subject 
of regret to them. Now the statement of this principle should 
be a protectiojfi to such, that they should not be harshly and in¬ 
considerately judged for so doing. 

And indeed, in such cases, the reserve of a reverential and 
thoughtful character it of itself the most emphatic language, this 
silence the strongest eloquence of affection. This even nature 
dictates on the common law of our poor earthly affections,— 

“ Incipit effari, mediaque in voce resistit.” 

Even Heathen piety, in holy places, and on subjects that are 
holy, would say, tu^ijpeire, which expression, though it literally 
implied “ use words of good,” was piously interpreted to mean 
silence or reserve, and a guard on tlie thoughts. And doubtless 
that is a healthful and right feeling, which quite shrinks from an 
affectation of religious discourse ; “ it is quite nauseous,” says 
Bishop Butler ; tot t'nrCtv svvreTtc fiveay/sa ttuq, says the Greek 
Poet (A5sc. Suppl. 995.) Such a practice must be very inju¬ 
rious. Even where sacred principles are truly cherished, this 
natural reserve strengthens, tries, and matures them, when they 
have to make their way through difhculties, and are not fully 
explained; whereby they show themselves in fruit rather than 
leaves, in action rather than words. “ Be swift to hear,” says 
Holy Scripture, “ slow to speak “ be ready to give an answer 
with meekness and /ear, to him who asks a reason of your hope.” 

Tlie subject ought also to suggest to us some little forbearance 
with regard to matters of disputation and controversy. If, where 
truth is (according to the often repeated remark of Tertuliian), 
“ there God is, and where God is, there must be the fear of Him,” 
we have to apprehend the worst consequences from that prevailing 
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irreverence in religion, which it has been the object of this 
treatise to call attention to; and it makes it incumbent on each to 
look to himself. With regard to controversial disputations, either 
in discourse or writing, where the object can scarcely be con¬ 
ceived to be a sincere desire of knowing the truth, surely we 
should thoughtfully weigh our Loan’s example, and His very 
ictnarkable silence on many occasions, or His indirect answ'er, 
and that under the strongest accusations. “ The chief Priests 
accused Him of many things, but He answered nothing; and 
Pilate asked Him again, saying, answerest Thou nothing ? be¬ 
hold how many things they witness against Thee. But Jasits 
yet answered nothing, so that Pilate marvelled.” This silence, 
says St. Jerome, expiates the excuses of Adam: and Origen 
has spoken of it as the example, which we are to follow in 
attacks on our faith, except where the circumstances call for a 
reply. We may observe throughout our Lord’s exceeding watch¬ 
fulness (so to speak) to meet every desire of knowing the truth 
in tliose around Him, and how, from His knowledge of their 
hearts, He often anticipated their expressions ; how continually, 
even with those who were not thus desirous, He kept suggesting 
thoughts, which, if pursued, might serve them as a clue to their 
arriving at the truth, or would remove their prejudices. But 
with regard to entering into their captious difficulties, or 
answering their unreasonable accusations. He appears to have 
avoided it, and patiently submitted, although their false or 
falsely coloured charges were loud in the ears of others, “ com¬ 
mitting Himself unto Him who judgeth righteously.” 

It is moreover too evident, how many things come in to instigate 
to controversial attacks and disputations, besides a regard for the 
truth : how much of self, how much of careless inattention to the 
whole matter in dispute; what slowness to comprehend, combined 
with determination to deny. Persons will often admit accidentally 
and unconsciously their knovvledge of that truth which their ar¬ 
guments are intended to controvert. It is the state of the heart 
in such matters which is to be changed; a mind set earnestly on 
the attainment of truth itself will avoid such disputations; and 
therefore perhaps it is told us, that though we are to be ** ever 
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ready to give an answer to Him that'asketh,” and we may add 
to.Him who desireth, “ mith meekness and fear that the torvant 
of the Lord must he “ gentle and apt to’ teachyet it is said that 
he “ must not strive.” Foolish and unlearned questionings avoid, 
knowing that they gender strifes,” is St. Paul’s advice to the 
Christian minister. In the case of infidelity in the nearest of 
relatives, it is enjoined, that such may be gained over without 
argument, by “beholding chaste conversation, coupled with fear.” 
To take a ve^Vtrong instance of that subtle and secret hypocrisy 
which we have been speaking of, we all know that there are in¬ 
stances of persons standing forth as the public champions of a 
Church, or some form of faith, whose lives deny their belief in 
the very existence of a God. Let us take care that there be 
nothing of this, the same in kind, though less in degree, in our¬ 
selves. 

8. Untenable objections on the ground of our present position. 

But there are some objections to this treatise, of a very ob¬ 
vious and simple kind, which it is difficult to know how to answer, 
as they arise from a strange misapprehension in limine of the 
nature of the subject; objections which, as was stated before, 
are necessarily implied in the very word revelation. It is thought, 
for instance, that the command, “ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel unto every creature,” is an insurmountable 
objection to the whole argument. Whereas, it should be con¬ 
sidered, that the whole matter under consideration is, not whether 
the Gospel is to be preached or not, for of course there could be 
no doubt among Christians on that subject, but respecting the 
most effiectual mode of preaching it: without taking this for 
granted as the first axiom among Christians, viz. that the Gos¬ 
pel is to be preached, the whole inquiry has no meaning. 

With rather more appearance of^ reason it is alleged, that our 
Lord’s conduct is no example for us in this case; as He has 
said, “ what I tell you in the ear, that preach ye on the housetops 
and “ men do not light a candle, and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick, and it- giveth light unto all that are in the 
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house.” Now if there was any s^e^ht in lhe«e passt^v against 
thb^esferVe^ it .would he merely that of dne<Sdript«H‘#;ieitpres- 
jion opposed to another | fi»r Ihere are sereral eotttium)dK:& tlhe 
same discourse of att opposite characterand therefore el^ Coaese 
they admit of explanation without contradicting each otheW' The 
obvioui meaning df these passages of course is ‘' Think not that 
My kingdom is to be confined, as now it is, to you few alone, 
it is to be preached to all the worldand su^ a declaratkin 
evidently does not interfere with this principle witoly reserve, as 
the guide and mode of doing this moat sincerely and effectually. 
And indeed to the latter text it is added, as if slowing us the 
•way by wljich we were to extend the truth, " Let your Kglit 
shine before men, that they may see your good works,” as Chry¬ 
sostom says, not of course' that they were to display their Works 
in any way, but that if they keep the fire burning within them, 
it necessarily must shine. And besides which it appear^ on 
many occasions, when expressions of this kind are used % that 
they have a reference also to tlie day of Judgment; as if it bad 
been said, " Wonder not that My ways are so much in secret, and 
that I require your works also to be done so much in seerht, and 
unlike those of the Pharisees ; a time is coming when every thing 
whatever shall be publicly made known, to all men and angels.” 
As if it were in some measure an explanation given, that that 
great manifestation will be a counterpart to this reserve. 

Biifc that these expressions respecting the general knowledge of 
the Gospel throughout the world, do in no way affect this i^lc of 
"'t'Cserve, will be evident if we consider the various periods of the 
Divine economy as various manifestations of Christ. ^ And it 
will be easily perceived that they are all characterized by this 
same law. First of all the term manifestation is applied to oar 
Lord’s appearing in the flesh; it is applied to Hkn at H» 
birth ; it is applied to tlie coming and calling of the Gentiles j 

* 

■ Thus St Chrysostem observss, “ Though it be every where {ireaclted, tti^l 
it is a mystery; for sis we .have been commanded ‘wAat thing! me have heatd 
in the ear, to tpeak upon the Jhoaeetops,’ so have we been also charged, ‘ not to 
jgii’e the holy thingl unto togs, no/ yet to owl p<OrU h^ort ewint’ 1 Crt. 
Horn. vii. 3. » 8t litlti lA. B'f vULT*, < ' 
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It fit i^plM to the Pi-esenUtioa .«the temple { it is applied to 
■out Loro at His Baptism : and to the first miracle l{e p^fo^ed 
in Cana of Galilee. Ft is apfdied to Him more especially in Hi^ 
miracles and teaching. All these we celebrate in the Epiphany, 
as wilPbe seen in the successive Gospds for that season; but 
how secretly and mysteriously were they all conducted ? ^ All 
these are manifestatioos of Gon seen in the fiesh, our Immanuel. 
And all these a|| with this reserve. In like manner the preach¬ 
ing of the Gos^l, and the extension of the Kingdom, are more 
fully manifestations of Goo; but as in the former cases Cubist 
was known and acknowledged but by a very few, notwithstand¬ 
ing those manifestations of Himself; so is it now. It is evident 
that in some sense even now the manifestation of Himself must 
be according to some law of exceeding reserve and secrecy, for 
our Lord has said that if any man will keep His commandments 
He yvill love him, and will manifest Himself unto him ; that He 
would “ manifest Himself to His disciples, and not unto the 
world.” Now as it is too obvious that many do not keep His 
commandments, therefore to many He is not manifested. So 
that to us all, even now our Lord observes this rule of con¬ 
cealing Himself even in His manifestations ; and therefore all 
His manifestations in His Church are ways of reserve. 

9. This principle more than ever needed. 

But great surprise is expressed, because we have maintained 
that die spread of religious knowledge throughout the world 
renders it a matter for serious apprehension, lest we should abuse 
that knowledge. Surely, since to him who knoweth and doeth 
not to him it is sin, all knowledge of Goo should be accom¬ 
panied with this apprehension. All things seem to be tending 
to the one great manifestation of Goo, in the day of Judgment, 
ithich will be in destruction as well as in salvation ; and there¬ 
fore .it may be, as intimations going before of that time, that all 
manifestations of God even now are awful, and often as it were 
kept back with a gracious and merciful forbearance to mankind. 
It will, I think, be observed in Scripture throughout, that greater 
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manifestations of Gob, and declarations accobipanied with the least 
reservcfare ever the most'awrfiil and severe. For ibsfanoe, when 
St. John the Baptist first of all proclaimed the kingdom, it was 
with fearful words,—of “ the axe at the root of the tree,” and the 
“ fire unquenchahle." And when our Loan went up at last to 
Jerusalem, He spoke more openly and publicly, before the Jews 
and in life temple ; but then the things that belonged unto their 
peace were hidden from their eyes, and they co^ld not believe \ 
and His teaching was far more severe than it had been; there¬ 
fore the more open manifestation was an awful matter, a matter 
for serious apprehension. 

Again, after His death the Jews were given one trial more ; 
the Holy Ghost was sent down, and the preaching of the Gos¬ 
pel was more open and public than ever before, and this preceded 
their condemnation ; as if in some degree, and in some sense, guilty 
of sin against the Holy Ghost, of the terrible effects of vylitch 
they had been so strongly warned ; then their final destruction 
came. This more public manifestation therefore was, I say, 
matter for serious apprehension. 

A far more extensive manifestation is now taking place over 
the whole world. Now the event to be apprehended in the last 
days, as closing the period of the world’s trial, when God will 
spare it no longer, is sin against the Holy Spirit. And one 
does not see how this can take place, how the Spirit can be 
rejected, excepting when the Spirit is manifested. Therefore 
the knowledge of religion, which is now extending over the 
world, is a matter for serious apprehension. Not of course 
that this consideration affords any reason for withholding that 
knowledge : for to preach the Gospel to the world, is our office 
and duty, whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear ; 
we are bound to do it, paprvpt’iv ical Kijpvaatiy ; but to learn 
how we may best do it is the part of Christian wisdom. But 
our having this knowledge should lead us to take the more heed, 
that we do not fall into that sin for which there Ore provided 
no further means of recovery. 

And let it be remembered that the whole of this treatise is, 
under another name, on the sulgect of irreverence; but as rever- 
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enliftl words, or a rerereatial donriaanoar, may be but a specious 
IrreTcrence* and hypocrisy, this sacred reserve seems a better 
designation. Every ^ep in this irreverence, every indication of 
it, is so far a state of progreas towards the sin against the Holy 
Seiarr. And as this latter is unpardonable, so we may perceive 
that a state of irreverence, where it has thorbrghly affected the 
character, is irremediable. For if men have lost all rev^ence for 
God, how can t^ey pray to Him ? and if they cannot, nor have any 
sense of reverence for His power, who can help them ? Under any 
other circumstances men may be guilty of the worst sins, and 
when greater light is manifested to them, even at the last hour, 
they may repent and be forgiven ; but when that light has been 
habitually rejected, the case becomes very different, the Spirit is 
quenched, the light within is darkened. When the power of ac- 
knop’ledging God’s presence, which is the eye of the soul, is lost, 
what else can restore it ? None can approach Him without His 
help, and His help cannot be attained without a reverential ac¬ 
knowledgment of His presence. 

It would appear, therefore, that under the dispensation of 
grace in which we live, in the light of these full revelations of 
God, as the highest privileges are to be derived from a due 
acknowledgment of God, so there is the greatest conceivable 
danger from an absence of that fear and reverence. A danger 
incalculably increased, and infinitely beyond that of former gene¬ 
rations, if our knowledge be so much greater. And this irrever¬ 
ence is more especially to be guarded against in all our approaches 
to Gon, and our imperfect modes of serving Him. We must 
remember that one of the Ten commandments refers to it, which 
is expressed in more awful terms than any other,— viz., that we tahe 
riot that awful Name invain, the meaning of which is not to be limited 
to open profatieness, but must be as extensive in its intentions as 
aU the other'CdMimtindments. It is to be observed, again, that 
the first petition In the Lord’s prayer seems to be for this rtver- 
ence of mind, as the first thing to be obtained in all acts of devo¬ 
tion,—a prayer that God's Name niay tie hkllomed: the effidacy of 
our prayers diependibg on the revareatM r^krd webkve'ibr that 
dreadful Name : And the last clavise in the suae prater is an act 
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or expression of reverence. And one of o«r Saviobr’s first rules 
with regard to prayer, is, that we do not use “ vain repetitions,” 
i. e. use idle words without a sense of Whom we are speaking to. 
Indeed, the first words of that prayer,—“ Our Father which art 
in Heaven,”—may teach us the same, for that Gen is in Heaven 
and we pn earth, is given as a reason why our words should be few. 
And in religious worship our Saviour’s charges are cliiefiy 
directed against, what is called in Scripture, “ hypocrisy.” Of 
course, we cannot confine this most subtle and pervading habit to 
those circumstances in which it was developed in the religion of 
that day; but of all other vices it is that which most changes 
its complexion with the aspects of the age, being in itself equally 
applicable to human nature in all times; and surely there is none 
which more thoroughly destroys in the heart all love of truth. Such 
formalism may of course be found in a strict observance of the 
external duties of religious worship; in a shape no less dangerous 
and subtle will it be developed in adopting modes of expression; 
and what is perhaps of all the worst, in taking hold of the most 
touching and sacred doctrines of Religion, entering as it were into, 
the Holiest of Holies. In all things it consists in a want of 
reverence and fear, in having the form of godliness while the 
power of it is lost, the peculiar danger we are warned of in the 
last days. 


10. Want of reverence now prevailing. 

Let it be again considered, what this principle suggests respect¬ 
ing this knowledge which is now abroad, and how greatly our 
position is altered on account of that knowledge. For if the 
Almiqhtt (according to His providential dealings with mankind) 
does withhold religious truth in a remarkable manner, the reason 
is because such truth is dangerous to ns. It is dangerons to us 
to know it. Therefore, because we have these truths revealed to 
us, we are in a peculiar danger,—danger of neglecting them. 
There is no reserve in bolding back that which is fully known-'; 
but there is reverence necessary because it is known. And there¬ 
fore, the very fact of the Atonement, and other great doctrines 
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iMtngi known, Is an. oocascon for revereiwe respecting/tfaein of tke 
vary faigbest degree. 

It will be seen by a little coiiaideradon, how the cirtumstence 
of a Divine ReeelatioA, greater spiritual light, i. e. a knowledge 
c£ God’s presra]Ge,.iniinediate]y alters the character of all actions, 
in the same manner as an actbn m Church, or near the Altar, is 
perfectly different from a similar action out of Church. So much 
is this the 'case<88 to render things, which on common ground 
woidd he iadifierent, to be profane and sacrilegious in holy [daces. 
And- this seems to explain how it is that Capernaum was worse 
than Sodom, 'Pharisees worse than heathens. In that walking in 
the nearer light of God’s presence, if we may so speak, from the 
knowledge vouchsafed them, the complexion of their actions was 
tlitts altered. And, indeed, were we to look to the accounts of 
other writers, and human narrators, we should, perhaps, neither 
suppose those Jews, nor those places to be so far worse than 
others, M our Lo&d has pronounced them to be. It is in like 
manner that a habit of irreverence in a Church, is more injurious 
to the character than thoughtlessness without. 

> We have said, therefore, that Gon’s present dealings with 
mankind are a subject for awful apprehension ; surely, all mani¬ 
festations which God is pleased to make of Himself ought to be 
80 to sinful creatures, as they ever were to good men in Scrip¬ 
ture. And far more so when it is considered with what little awe 
and apprehension these manifestations of God are being now re¬ 
ceived : how little reverential fear accompaojes this knowledge; 
Uie disunion that prevails, and spirit of disobedience. When we 
add to this, that it was Israel that rejected Cheist, that it was 
Jerusalem th^ put Him to death; that it was the place of His 
continual abode, which he declared worse than the cities of destruc¬ 
tion v the dwelling piaceofHis parents that thrust Him out. That 
it was more than once declared, as if proverbially and prt^betically, 
and with a mysterious sigaificancy, that Cbrisi was to bear wit¬ 
ness, that in iu earn country a prophet is not reeled. When 
we consider these .diings, then, 1 say, that the knowledge of God 
is an occasion for fear; and the more so because not now consi¬ 
dered so. Many shall rtm to and fro, and knowledge tfaidl be 
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iiKreased,” bat yet, notw^standing, “ the unhtdy iitsU'bc; vnfaoif 
still, and the andean unalean ;*’ “ the wicked shall 
and none of them diall understand,” 

The fearful extent'to which' this want of revereiiee in -reSgioh 
has gone, is, it kt to be feared^ very little considered or calculated 
upon. The degree to which dl sense of the hdiness of Ghurdhea 
is lost, is too evidwil; 'the efficacy of the Sacraments, the pre* 
sencoof God in them, and hi His appointed ministerial ordinances 
is, it will be allowed, by no meant duly acknowledged, and, indeed, 
less and less: men’s eyes being not opened, they do- not see with 
tile patriarch, “ bow dreadful is this place,” “ the -LoaD was in 
this place, and I knew it not.” There is alsb another point in 
which all due fear of God’s awful presence is lost, very far 
beyond wiiat many are aware of, and that is in regard for the 
Holy Scripture. Some indeed, who profess to uphold and value 
them, in order to do so, depreciate the Apocryphal' books, and 
all others of less plenary inspiration ; as if by so doing they were 
exalting the Scriptures. But in fact, they do but lower (heir own 
standard of what is holy; and then lower the Scriptures also to 
meet it. The effect also of setting aside the Cathtdie Church 
as the interpreter of Holy Scripture, as if it needed none, is of 
the same kind; it incalculably lowers the reverence for Scrip¬ 
ture, by making it subject to the individual judgment. From these 
things it follows, that although the Holy Scriptures arh pro¬ 
nounced Divine (for no evil is done, but under a good name) they 
are treated as if they were not; as if human thought could grasp 
their systems, could limit their meanings, and say to that bound¬ 
less ocean in which the Almighty walks, “ Hitherto sbalt Thou 
come and no further.” If Holy Scripture contains within it the 
living Word, has a lett^ that killetb, and a Spirit that giveth 
life, with far different a temper ought wc to regard it: by prayer, 
as the Fathers say, we should knock at the door, waiting till He 
that is within open to' us; it should be aj^roached as that 
which has a sort ofSecramental efficacy about it, add therefoK a 
savour of life, and also wito death ; in short, as our Savioua sras 
of old, by them who would acknowledge Him as Gob, and receive 
His highest gifts. Aa the Centurion who sent the dders of dw 
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Jt0a unto Hkn, npt ventniwg ltiewelftd approach ; thnsi |)ttinb]e 
from the dsrk corner of diese latter dajra would rather seek 
to interpret through the Antient'Church than hereelfto presume. 
Fkr otherwise are tbeSacKd^riptures now treated ip evidences, in 
sermons, in contiweraal writii^ in re%iouB discourse. Divine 
words are hrought down to the rule, and measure, and level of each 
ntien’s earthly comprehension. And hence arise our Tiieological 
disputings, founded OB words of Scripture, first brou^t dawn to 
some low, limited sense, and then thought to clash with and 
exdlude each other. The Antients, on the contrary, considered 
the Holy Scriptures like the - heavens which were marked out 
by the litnus of the heathen soothsayer, wl»erein every thing 
that was found was considered iiill of Divine import; and 
speaking from God to man. They took Scriptural words as 
Divine words, replete with, pregnant and extensive meaning. 
Tfans when believing in Crkist, or confessing Christ, is spoken 
of as Salvation, St. Augustine remarks that such words are not 
to be taken afVer a low and human interpretation, but imply 
believing and confessing after a real and substantial manner ac¬ 
cording to the import of Divine words : and that to believe and 
confess this, according to truth and the vastness of Scripture, is in¬ 
deed entering into the greatness of the Christian inheritance, which 
is sigfnified by beKeving in Christ as God, with that corre¬ 
sponding awe and obedience which such a belief requires. With 
like reverentiM regard St. Chrysostom, wlien commencing his 
commentary on St. Matthew, likens it to approaching the gates 
of the heavenly city, and adds, “ Let us not then with noise, or 
tumult enter in, but with a mystical silence. In this city must all 
be quiet and staiiKlwttb soul and ear erect. For the letters not of 
an. earthly king, but of the Loan of angels are on the point of 
being read.” How many thousands of modern books had been 
unwritten 5 how much je^ous controversy spared, had this sense 
of Holy Seiipuise been among us I 
|t is, of course, from dm want of a saving knowledge of God 
diet there exista such a want of rtdigious fear: for cannot 
but increaae with an inmnasing knowle^ of Hia presence, and, 
tkereibre, with all holiness of life,. < The subtle and predominant 
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spirit, which is the; source ^ (he irreverence of the ag(^ consists 
in a forgetfulness of, Oooseven in religion, and,, tlrerefpre* in 
looking to impression rather j^tbsn trutli. It hods a place in 
Ministers, in reading the prayers, in preaching, ip conversation. 
It is seen in a higher regard paid u> the^pulpit than to the altar. 
In setting preaching above the Sacraments, lor that arises froip 
looking to man rather than to Gon. This isi in fact, that which 
w« wottld condemn in the spirit of the age respecting building of 
Cliurches, distribution of tbe Scriptures, and the like. Not 
things of course in. tltemselves tq be reprehended, but m the 
mode and tone which characterises religious actions in the pre¬ 
sent day. There is a want of fear. I'be same may be, said, when 
right conduct is pursued, having for its end rather to set a good 
example to men, than to obtain favour of God, which is a species 
of what Holy Scripture calls hypocrisy. The numerous, schemes 
of education which are abroad partake of tbe same earthly 
cliaraeter, and the futility of them is of itself a proof of something 
wrong. They are founded on the idea of education consisting in 
knowledge, whereas it coosists rather in affording right pleasures 
and pains. Tltey are vain attempts after something different 
from that path which God has marked out, which is obedience to 
Parental, and Pastoral, and Episcopal authority, whereas these 
comm«ice in breaking one of these ties. Hence the disunion, 
which prevails: each has a prejudice, each a system, each an 
opinion, while tbe centre of union, the key-stone is lost. It was 
very well for heathen philosophers to be forming schemes of 
education and systems of politics ; and if human wisdom could 
have effected any thing they had far bettet chance of success 
than we. We have it revwled from Heaven, that Utere is,no 
way of wisdom, but that of obedience and the Cross, What else 
can be right education, but that whicb consists in entering more: 
fully into the privileges of that kingdom of Heaven which is 
among us ? of what little value is any knowledge, eacepting so 
far as it brings us into, this invisible world ? This, is ,the CPUfi- 
deratioB which makes, u& uaudlling to e*pDse.*he Sftfirsd things 
God. Not as lf we enviously withheld' a bow tb|:t, has been ,U!k 
anystegree freely given t» oui’selves; but that with a^^dufisej^a 
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of its value, God baa ever connected a reverential modest)' in 
inipaning knowledge; Ibr the very nature «f Christian know* 
ledge necessarily iiapiies a desire to eonunimicate, whfle it regu¬ 
lates itself fay the laws'of true wisdetn. Such a desire will ever 
show itselfi in aforbeananoe towards the errors of others, allow- 
ance for their unavoidable ignorance, and aptitude to teach, 
arising fomn watehfid endeavours to-do them real good. 

We may well suppose that the knowledge cd! Chkisv can 
scarctdy be better described than by those many descriptions of 
the pursuit after wisdom, and the way in which she discloses 
terSelf to ]them that seek her. It is the fear of Gon throughout 
which is the only access to her; “ the fear of the Loan is the 
beginning of wisdom“ the fulness of wisdom is the fear of 
the Lord ; ’’ “ the crown of wisdom is the fear of the Loan 
“ come unto her as one that ploweth and aoweth ** he that is 
without understanding will not remain with her. She will be 
upon him as a mighty atone of trial; and be will cast her from 
him, ere it be long. For Wisdom is according to her name, and 

is not manifest unto many.Put tfay feet into her fetters. . . 

bow down thy shoulder, and bear her, and be not grieved with 
her bonds. Come unto her with all thy whole heart, and keep 
her ways with all thy power. Search, and seek, and she shall be 
made known unto thee ; and when thou hast got hold of her, let 
her not-go. For at the last, thou shall find her rest.” All 
tiiese expressions, and such as these, may range themselves as 
comments and lessons around that one great truth,—a subject 
worthy of our most thoughtful contemplation, viz., that Cuaisx 
Cnietfied was exposed to the view of all mankind, Cubist 
Risen onfy seen a few witnesaes chosen of Gon. 

11. Summary of the whole sulject. 

All th« htM been ofaMerved of onr Lmn's conduct may sug¬ 
gest to us tiMch respecting onr own enndhfoni as now living in 
this His dispensation of grace. That the meatning of the king¬ 
dom of heatvetl upon earth, and the Evangelical revelations may 
b* said to ebtadot in this ; that Goo is (as when revealed hi the 
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flesh) infinitely near te us, and that if we discem Him is 

our own fault. It is as if heaven itself were not a local clumgCt 
but that the invisible Faibbs, and Son, and Hatr; Ghost, and 
the Majesty of heaven were around us, and with us, and .tliat we 
might have this truth disclosed to us, after «on>e ineffable man-* 
ner, if we will bow our heads to that lowly portal. This reserve 
by which Gon discloses Himself, in ait natural and revealed 
religion, proves the entrance to be narrow and confined. That 
it is not by speculative inquiry, nor learned research, bat by 
deepest humiliation of soul and body,.tbat we must feel after 
Him, and expect pain and trouble in doing so, knowing that He 
is “a consuming fire," and therefore will bum up what ia human 
about us, as we approach Him. Infinitely happy if we may do 
so at any cost. That sensible good of all kinds dims and 
obscures the due perception of Him; that every step towards it 
is contrary to our natural tendencies, for to know Gon is entirely 
a matter of faith ; which is to the spiritual life what breath is to 
the natural life, the beginning of iti and co-extensive witli it; 
of which it may be said, “ when Thou takest away dieir breath 
they die, and are turned again into their dust.” 

That our position is, after some mysterious and traneoendent 
manner, analogous to that of those who saw our LoRD'in the 
flesh; that this knon ledge, which is the reward-of obedience, 
has the effect of bringing men into some intimate connexion with 
Himself, would appear from the descriptions which are: given of 
it. For unto him that will keep His commandments, and act up 
to His sayings, Jesus Christ will be as mother, and sister, and 
brother. Which, and many other like expressions, imply being 
brought into some mysterious consciousness of His Presence. 
Obedience itself is quickened and enlivened by Christ’s Pre¬ 
sence, without which, it could not be, and therefore is often 
called faith or love, as being that in man by which he apprehends 
Him, in opposition to the human understanding. Revelation has 
aapplied us through the whole of our moral probatioB with living 
means, a living way, and a living end. The end; ia Personal, and 
the means also a living Person. Theyearnii^s of oar nataro 
arter:'knowledge, the yearnings after love, here find tiieit object; 
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the frieadship and the wisdom,, which the heathen philosopher 
comidered as the end. and perfectton of the praeticai virtues, and 
most needful hir. the soul’s rest, are here combined,-^combined 
in one living object of afTection, Personal, Human, Divine. 

Such reflections dbould encourage in us habits of reverence, 
reserve, and iear, as considering tlie. awfitl dispensation under 
which we walk. We may observe. how much fliere is in this 
principle to. withdraw us from the world, and from the busy 
excitem^t that prevails. Every messenger that comes from the 
world in. these evil times, may well cause the Christian to feel as 
did the prophet, “ when he settled his fece stedfastly” on the 
messenger, and then turned aside “ and wept.” 

As Gon has declared Himself not to be in noise and tempest, 
but in the still small voice, so has He shown Himself in all His 
manifestations to mankind. In the older dispensation He was 
ever as One who, in disclosing, hideth Himself. When our Loud 
appeared on etwth in His incarn^ion, He was still ever as one 
whomever desirous to manifest, yet in love for mankind with¬ 
drew Himself. The same was ever the case in His Church in 
its purest and best days; it was ever (as in faint imitation of her 
Loud) a. system of reserve, in which the blessings of the Kingdom 
were laid up, as a treasure hid in a field. And such is sdll the 
system of the Church throughout all her wajrs; God dwelleth in 
lecret, and by faith only can be discerned. Faith is the key to 
His secret treasures. All that is directed to the eye of Gon 
will in some measure partake of this reserve. In opposition to 
which, all tl» ways of the world, of human expediency, all 
systems and practices that Ibok to man, will be marked by an 
absence of this reserve. As far as we look to Gon we shall 
have this ; as far as we loiflt to man we shall have it not; and as 
far as thoughts of man are allowed to enter into the sanctuary 
and worship of GoDf our conduct will be marked by an absence 
of this reserve. The wwld knows not Gon, and cannot know 
Him ; so far, therefore, as we know Him, so far also; the world 
also will not know us, and will not understand' our ways, and 
our words. So that from the very nature of the case, this reserve 
becomes necessary and unavoidable. If we make those secrets 
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of God known to it, we shall injure ourselves, by bringing the 
gaze of the world into the secrets of God, and His holy place; 
and injure others also, for those things which they cSnnot tihdcr- 
stand, they will not reverence. If we wish to do good' to the 
world we must not look to it, biit unto God; our strength must 
be in secre^t where God is; the bad instruments of the world (such 
as the daily periodical) niust hot be ours; the platform is not 
our strength, nay, even the pulpit itself is not our chief strength, 
in these we must yield to others if they wish it: but our chief 
strength must be the Altar; it must be in Sacraments and prayers, 
and a good life to give efficacy to them ; and in secret alms to 
the poor to buy their prayers, which have great power with God. 
Our strength must be in secret where God is. If others have 
recourse to thoughtless controversial disputations, we must leave 
such to them, and endeavour, ourselves, to learn the truth, and 
our obedience shall be their light. Remembering alvrays, that 
this reserve of Holy Scripture, ih which every thing that is good 
must be now, more or less, concealed, is ever calculated to lead 
on our thoughts by a necessary connestion to that great manifes¬ 
tation, when there is “nothing secret that shall not be manifest;” 
neither any thing hid that shall not be known and come abroad, 
when He who now “ seeth in secret, shall reward openly" those 
that w'ait for Him. 



NOTES. 


Ip the su^ct of this Treatise is not distinctly brought forward by the older 
Divines of our Churchy the reason obviously is because the evils it is intended to 
controvert have beeh more peculiarly developed in the present age. But the 
principle is often allowed incidentally; and the following Instances may serve to 
express, in the words of others, what has been the writer's meaning. The first 
passage from Dr. Isaac Barrow had not been seen by the writer, till after the pub« 
lication of Tract No. 80; but expresses very much the view he has taken respecting 
our»Lo]iD'8 conduct and that of the Apostles. Sermon LXIII. The Doctrine of 
Universal Redemption, vol. iii. p. 403. Oxford Edition, 1818. 


** That God doth commonly observe this methc^l (plainly suitable to divine 
justice, wisdom, and goodness) to dispense the revelation of His truths according 
to men's dij^position to receive it, and aptness to make a fruitful and worthy ui>e 
of it, to bring forth fruUi worthy of repentancet as St. John 
Baptist spake; and to withhold it from those who are indis* 
posed to admit it, or unfit to profit by it; we may from 
divers express passages and notable instances (beside many probable intimations) 
of Scripture learn. We nsay on the one hand observe, that those whom our 
Saviour did choose to call, were persons disposed easily upon 
His call to comply; to forsake their ftuhers and their nets; to 
leave their receipts of custom; to relinquish all, (relations, 
occupaUons, estates,) and to follow Him; faithful Israelites, 
without guile, like Nathaniel, (that is, as is probably conjec¬ 
tured, St. Bartholomew;) men honestly devout, and charitable, 
like Zaceheus $ that He chose to converse with publicans and 
sinners, men apt to be convinced of their errors, and touched 
with the sense of their sins; apt to see their need of mercy and grace, and there¬ 
fore ready to entertain the overtures of them; that He blesses God fur revealing 
His mysteries to babes, (to innocent and well-meaning, imprejudicate and uncm-- 
rupted persons) such as if men were not, they could In nowise enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, or become Christians; those poor ip epsrtV, of whom h the 
Kingdom (f Heaven ; those foolish things which God chooses as most fit objects 
mercy and grace that He eqjoined His disciples, in their travels for the pro- 
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pagation of the Gospel, to inquire concerning the worthiness or Atneaa of persona, 
and accordingly to make more close appHeations to them i Into 
tohat city or village ye enter^ Inqufre toko il^rein %$ teortAy ; 
and entering in abide there. Of this proceeding we have a notable instance in 
Cornelius, who, for his honest piety (correspondent to the proportion of knowledge 
vouchsafed him), was so acceptable to God, that in regard thereto he obtained 
fiom Him the reveladoh of truth in a peculiar gnd extraorihnary manner. And 
St. Paul was another roost remarkable example thereof; who for the like reason was 
so wonderfully called, as himself Intimates, describing himself 
to have been OsoS, zealously affected toward Godf 

according to the righteousness in the laWf blameless ; one that 
had continually behaved himself with (Ul good conscience toward 
God; who, even in the persecution of God's truth, did proceed 
with an honest meaning, and according to his consdence, for 
whici) cause he saith, that God had mercy on him; foreseeing 
how willingly he would embrace the truth, and how earoestiy promote it 
may also observe how, in the Acts of the Apostles, the Holy 
Spirit commonly directed the Apt^tles to such places, where a 
competent number of people were well disposed to receive the 
truth; who were evBtrot tic Tt)v fia<fi\$iav roi) 9iov, welt 
disposed to the Kingdom of Hsoven, and consequently by 
God’s foresight {ritaypAvoi tic Zuiiiv alwvtov) ordained to 
have the word of eternal life (the otorfjptov Qtov, as it is 
in a parallel place called) discovered to them ; such people as the Bereans, men 
ing^uons and tractable; who consequently entertained the word ptrd irdsr^g 
irpoQvfiiact with all promptitude and alacrity. To such persons God sometimes 
by extraordinary revelation directed the Apostles to preach ; as to the Corin« 
thians, in respect to whom the Lord spake to St Paul in a 
vision, saying, Kear not, but speak, and be not silent / for I am 9, 10. 

with thee, because voXbc Iffti ftoi Xabc, there is for me much people in thumty / 
much people whom I tee disposed to comply with my truth. So 
in behalf of the Macedonians, 6.vr\p rtc Mantbein', a certain 
man of Maoedonta, was In a vision seen to St. Paul, exhorting him and saying, 
Passing into Macedonia, help us* Thus, on that band, doth God take special care 
that HU Truth be manifested to such as are fitly qualified to embrace it and use 
it weU. Thus ii God ready to make good that answer of Pothinus (Bishop of 
Lyons, and immediate suc^ssor to St. Irensus) to the prefect, who asking him 
Who was the Christians' Godf was answered, jc dfcoc, 
yyihay, if thou he worthy, thou shalt know ; thus, as the 
wise man divinely saith, the divine Wisdom, d%iovc abriic 
wspdpxerai Zijrovoa, goeth about, seeking such as are worthy 
of her t sheweth herself favourable unto them in their ways, andmeeteth (hem in every 
thought. 

And on the other hand, that God wiAbolds the special tfiscoveriea of His 
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Tnab, upon account of tnanV-i^upontioiu and demcdti, max Qkewise very 
plainly appear. JTe may an»piwa>air||ird *o have observed Hipiedf, what He 
Mattvii 8 «'d«edta HHdiacipiei: ae<.to,g»w(iat ioiici>i 

tlmg:ftarb b^are tmm, (t>ot to eapow the holy 
andptsdoiii W^ita.veiy. lcwAand fierce.people, who,mould suacl at it, and 
trainpte upondtt) wa dmy aUb** Ood, in His di^peoution of HU truth and grace, 
IKirilitfi, ' ^ *^af Ha bids she Apoatlea to do: before he enters into 

Matt a 11 house, or applies himself to any peraon, to eaamine whe¬ 

ther the house or person be worthy, that is, wiiUng to receive 
»» .. m I* «« WtU* ,•“‘*1 h) treat him well j if not, to decline them. Our 

Mfltta 07 j w , • a *e. 

*v JUiro, we *e«, did le«?« even His own country, seeing men 

there were not disposed to use Him with due honour and regard; seeing they were 
possessed islth vain prejudicea, apt to obstruct the efficacy of His divine instruc¬ 
tions and miraailoas performances so that He was not lilcely (according to the 
ordinary way of divine providence) to produce any considerable effect towards 
their conversian. He ocnld not, H u said, many mirackt there, because their 
tuabelief: He could not, that is, according to the most just and wise rules He did 
observe. He would not do them, because He perceived the doing them would not 
conduce to any good purpose ; that they were not apt to look upon those works 
as tlie effects of divine power and goodness, performed for their benefit (for in¬ 
ducing them to faith and repentance); but rather that the doing them would 
expose God's mercy to contempt or reproach, at leaslito neglect or disregard. 
^ -j Hence our Saviour declined conversing with persons indisposed 

‘ ' to (those i{niY«ol, who cannot SivtoBai ri roS Ilvevuarac) 

Matt xxl. 31. . > a. 1 . . , , . 

receive benefit by Hta tnatruction and example, to grow y^iser 

or better by Hia conversation: as the Pharisees and Scribes : men prepossessed 
with corrupt opinions and vicious affections, obstructive to the belief of HU doc. 
trine and observance of His laws; and worldly persons; proud and self-conceited, 
crafty and deceitful, covetous, smldUous, and worldly men. 
Rom. viii. 7- incorrigibly tinctured with that ^pds^/sa rnc oagebt, carnal 

wisdom and t^eclim, which is enmity to Ood: so that it is 
IJohail. IS. , i- , rna , • 

net subject to the laso ty uoa, nor can be; inextricably engaged 

in the ftieiidship of the world, which is enmity to God; to such men the Gospel 
1C '23 ’''““I'* certainly be a scandal or a flfily: they would never be 

able torelUh or digest the doctrine of purity, self-denial, pa¬ 
tience, and the Uke doctrines opposite to carnal sense and conceit which it 

teacheth. Prom such wUe and prudent men (conceited of 
Matt. li. 2S. , , . , . 

1 C r i 28. doting npon their own fancies) God 

James 8 8 did conceal those heavenly mysteries, which they would have 

despised and derided : those many wise according to the Jksh, 
nttmy powerful, many noble, God did not choose to call into HU Churdi. Accord¬ 
ingly we may observe in the hUtory of the Apostles, that God’s Spirit did pro¬ 
hibit the Apostles passing through some places, it discerning how unsuccessful (at 
those seaaons, in those circumstances, according to those dispositions of men), 
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their preaching would be: Pasting through Phry^a and 
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Galatia^ being hindered by the Spiri0to speak the Word in 
wtsia ; cormng to Afysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia^ hut the Spirit suffered 
them not. Moreover there is plainly the like reason, why God should withhold 
His saving truth fibm some people, as why He should withdraw it from others, 
when itis abused or proves fhtitless: but of such withdrawing we have many plain 
instances, attended with the declaration of the reasons of them. Our Lord pro¬ 
phesied thus concerning the Jews: I say unto you, that the 
Kingdom of God shall be tdlcenfrom you, and shall be given to 
a nation doing the fruits thereof: they, when our Saviour would have gathered 
them under His wings, wilfully refusing. Our Lord charged 
His disciples, when by any they were repulsed or neglected in 
thejr preaching, to leave those persons and places, shaking off 
the dust from their feet, in token of an utter (eif paftrvQwv 
ire* avToi)^) detestation and desertion of them ; and accord¬ 
ingly we see them practising in their acts ; when they perceived men perversely 
contradictious, or desperately senseless and stupid, so that they clamoured 
against the Gospel, and thrust it from them, they abstained from farther dealing 
with them, turning their endeavours otherwhere, toward persons of a more docile 
and ingenuous temper; thence more susceptive of faith and repentance. To 
you, say Paul and Barnabas to the contradicting and reproach¬ 
ful Jews, it was necesiary that the Word of God should first 
have been spoken ; but seeing you put it from you, (or thrust it 
away from you, arrotBstaBs avrbv) and judge yourselves unworthy of ever¬ 
lasting life, we turn to the Gentiles. So when the Church of Ephesus 
was grown cold in charity, and deficient in good works, 

God threatens to remove her candlestick; or. to withdraw 
from her that light of truth, which shone with so little beneficial^ influence. 
It seems evident that God, for the like reasons, may wiUihold the discovery 
of His truth, or forbear to interpose His providence, so as to transmit light 
thither, where men’s deeds are so evil, that they will 
love darkness rather than light; where their eyes are 
so dim and weak, that the light will but offend, and 
by the having it hurt them; where they, by the having it 
declared to them, will only incur further mischief and misery ; 
it would prove to them but Zavarov, a deadly scent, as 
the most comfortable perfumes are offensive sometimes, and noxious to distem* 
pered bodies. Wherefore, as where the light doth shine most dearly, it is men’s 
voluntary pravity, that by it many are not effectually brought to salvation; so it 
is men’s voluntary depraving and corrupting themselves, (misusing their natural 
light, choaking the seeds of natural ingenuity, thwarting God’s secret whispers 
and motions, complying with the suggestions of the wicked one,) so as to be ren¬ 
dered unmeet for the susception of God’s heavenly truth and grace, which binders 
God (who proceedeth ordinarily with men in sweet and reasonable ufetbods,*hoe 
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in way of impetuoiil TiolencB «nd epnction) from dispensing them. We may say 
of Such, in file words the Prophets, toe eioiea <*«fr 

Isaiah Ixvi. 3. ways, mid their sml ieUghteth ia their abemintttims. Year 

Jer. V. 26. imqtiitiee have turned ateay these things, and your tins have 

Bas. in Fsaltn 33. things from you. Tp iavrov iyaOoTtiri 

rraetv i Kvpioc iyytZtc isaKpivojUv Si iavroit ijptlc Sti riji dpapriac. 
God de^^ His goodness oftproaoh to ail, but toe set ourselves at distance by sin, 
saith St BsSil; and 8iro» airorpoaiptroe mvtipla, Uil nai Atroxn rns 
where there is self-chosen or affected wickedness, there is a withholding of grace, 
2 ^ ^ ^ says another Father (apud Cyrill. Hier.) The Gospel, if it 

be bidden, it is, as St. Paul says, hidden fv rotcdiroXXvpet'ot;^ 
in viris pOrditls, among lost men (that is, men desperately gone in wickedness, in¬ 
corrigible, unreclaimable people), in whom the God of this world (that is, os St. 

’ bus' expounds it, not the devil, but the good God 

e*C f pya ya blinded the minds of them which believe not, so 

oat avroic. 

. ^ that the light tf the glorious Gospel hath not shined to them: 

g ^ ^ j ^ (trdij oSv irifh.oiasv ; how, then, did God blind them ? saith 
St Chrysostom), oie Ivipy^oac tff roSro, dwnye i not by any 
efficacy of His upon them toward that; 6e on that i a’Xk’ diftis sal ovyxwpiioag, 
but by permission and concession i for so the Scripture is wont to speak, ItrtiSav 
ydp aiiToi itrriaTriaav rrpwroi, eat dvaltovg savroif Kariottiaaav tov ISeiv 
rd pvarripia, uai airbe Xotiros' tiaatv dkXd r£ ISti voiijoat t srpig (3(av 
eXcsis', KOI iKKaXvtrrttv pii) )3ovXopet'ot{ ISeiv ; dXXd pSXKov &v Kart^ovtieav, 
Kcd oiiK dv elSov. Seeing, saith he, they disbelieved first, and constituted them¬ 
selves unworthy to see the mysteries, even God at last let them alone) for what 
should He have done ? Should He have drawn them ridently, and discovered it 
to them, being unwilling to see ? They would then have more des^aed it, and 
Luke xix 44 ^ ** willing and ready to dispense 

2 Cor vi 2 mercies and fevoun) but He is not wont to do it extra- 

Rom xili 11 ordinarily (or beside the course of Hii ordinary prow^n), 
but in a proper and fit season, in that Rttipdc eberpoaSenreg, 
ttoeeptable timo and day of ealvatian, when He aeeth men capable of receiving 
them I which season commonly dependetli upon man’s will and chmce, or the 
Clem Strom 7 results of them. KetOSXov ydp A Oedg olSivroigreiSioug 
" ‘ ruv dyaSuvKai 66tv rdtrpoaiiKovraiKehtt'eigSlSamv 
’ Skin)p ydp iarw o6xl ruv pip, rtfv 3' oi>‘ WpAg 

Keon isrsrsiSttiTyrog itavrog elxiv, niv iavrod SUvstpev littpftttiar for 
(saith Clemeiu 41ex. in hit 7tb td' the Stramatet where he clearly and fully 
affirma su present doctrine) our Lord it not the Savfour of tome and not of 
otheias foit according as men ate fitly diapowdi He diath disttibnted His benefi- 
In lib; de div. ®ettee to ali, BL At^iuitine hhaaelf somewhere speaketh no 
Qusit. LXXXIII. **“• " raflwr raeict Prieeedtt aUquId in peccatoiibos, sairii 
Qaa-st.68. Tom. 8e, quo, quamvit nijndum imtJtutifeati) digid efficiantnrjn^- 
VI. Bart L 


Luke xix. 44. 
2 Cor. vi. 2. 
Rom. xili. 11. 


Clem, Strom. 7. 

p. 108. 
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Venit de occul- 
tisaimis mentis, 
&c. Ibid. 


iicatlone: el )^m imeedlt ta aOb peecatorHiiU qtto dignt lint 

ebtUsione. But 

“ 3. If all these considerations ’do not thoroughly satisfy 
us concerning the reason of God’s proceedings in this case, 
we may consider that God’s providence Is inscrutable and impenetrable to Us: 
that, according to the Psalmist, as God’s mercy is in the heavens, And JRsfmthful-^ 
ness reacheih to the cUmds; so iiis ri^teousness is like the great mountains (too 
high for our reason to climb), and His juigments, S’oXX^ d^vatro^, a great abyss, 
too deep for our feeble understanding to Ikthom; that His ways are more subtile 
and spiritual, than to be traced by oUt dim and gross sight.” 


A train of thought .very similar to that which has been expressed in this 
Treatise, will be found in the following observations of Pascal:— 

“ The purpose (Sf God to conceal Himself from tme, and to reveal Himself to 
* others.” 

” It was the purpose of God to redeem mankind, and to extend salvation to 
those who will seek it But men render themselves so unworthy of it, that He is 
equitable in refusing to some, because of the hardness of their hearts, that which 
He bestows on others, by a mercy to which they have no claim. Had He chosen to 
overcome the obstinacy of the most hardened. He could have done so by revel¬ 
ing Himself to them so distinctly, that they could no longer doubt the truth of His 
existence. And He will so appear at the last day, with sucti an awful storm, and 
such a destruction of the frame of nature, that the most blind must see Him. 

“ He did not, however, choose thus to appear at the advent of grace, because 
as so many men rendered themselves unworthy of His clemency, He determined 
that they should remain strangers to the blessing which they did not derire. It 
would not then have been just to appear in a mode manifestly divine, and such 
as absolutely to convince all men) nor would it have been Just, on the other hand, 
to come in a mode so hidden, that He could not have been recognised by those 
who sought Him in sincerity. It was His will to make Himself perfectly cogni¬ 
sable to ail such I and hence, wilUng to be revealed to those who seek Him with 
their whole heart, and hidden from those who as cordially.dy from Him, He has sO 
regulated the means of knowing Him, as to fpve indicadens of Himself, which are 
plain to those who seek Him, and shrouded to thoae who seek Him net, 

” 3: There is light enough for these whose main wish is to see i and daHcaess 
enough to confound those of an <q)poaite disposltian. There is hr^^itocM enOugli 
to enlighten the elect) and sufficient obscurity to keep riietn fanmUei Tbcra ia 
mystery enough to blind the repnfoatc t but iight enough to eeodtaDn them, 
and to midee them inexcusable. 

“ If this world subsisted osly to teach men the existence of God, Uis divinity 

X 2 
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would have ahioed forth ii> over? part of It, with resistlesr splendour. But since 
the world only exists by Jesus Christ, and for Him, and to teach men their fall 
aud their redemption, the whole abounds with proofs of these two truths. The 
appearance of tMngs indicates neither tlie total abandonment, nor the plenary 
presence of the Divinity, but the presence of o God that hideth liimelf. Every 
thing w^B this charapter. 

" If God had never appeared at all, such a total concealment might have been 
ambiguous, and might have been referred equally to the non-existence of Deity, as 
to the unworthiness of men to know Him. But His occasional manifestations 
remove the ambiguity. If He has appeared once, then He it always j and we are 
shut up to the conclusion, that there is a God, and that men are unworthy of His 
manifested presence. 

“ 3. The purpose of God was more to rectify the will than the understanding 
of man. Now, an unclouded brightness would have satisfied the understanding, 
and left the will unreformed. Had there been no obscurity, man would not have 
been sensible of his corruption. Had there been no light, man would have de¬ 
spaired of a remedy. It is then, not only equitable, but profitable for us, that 
God should be partly hidden, and partly revealed; since it is'eqnally -dangerous 
for Ulan to know God, without the consciousness of his misery ; or to know his 
misery, without knowing his God. 

“4. All things around man teach him his real state ; but he should read them 
rightlyi for it is not true, either that God is wholly revealed, or wholly hidden. 
But both these assertions are true together, that He hides Himself from those who 
tempt Him, and that He discovers Himself to those who seek Him. Because 
men are, at the same time, unworthy of God, and yet capable of receiving Him ; 
unworthy, in consequence of their corruption; capable, by their original nature. 

'* 5. Every thing on earth proclaims the misery of man, or the mercy of God ; 
the powerlessness of man without God, or his might when God is with him. The 
whole universe teaches man, either that he is corrupt, or that he is redeemed. Ait 
things teach him his greatness or his misery. In the heathen be sees the withdraw- 
ment of God: in the Jews, His presence and protection. 

“ & Ail tilings work together for good to the elect, even the obscurities of 
Scripture; for they reverence them on account of those portions which are mani¬ 
festly divine. All things are evil to the reprobate, even the plainest truths 
ofSeripture, because they blaspheme them on account of those obscurities, which 
they cannot comprehend. 

“ 7. If Jesus Christ bad only come to sanctify and save, the whole of Scrip¬ 
ture, and aHiother things,- would have tended to that oi^ect; and it would have 
been easy indeed to convince the infidel. But since, as Isaiah says, chap. viii. 14, 
He became both as a soiietoaty (for salvation) and a rock of offence, we cannot 
expect to ovetcome the obstinacy of infidelity. But this does not militate against 
us, since we ourselves affirm that God's dealings with us were not meant to carry 
conviction to those stubborn, self-satisfied spirits, who do not sincerely seek for 
truth. , 
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" Jesus is come, that those who tee not, may tee; and that thole who tee lAay 
htoome blind. He came to heal the diseased, and to let the whole perith; to call 
tinners to repentance and justification, and to leave the righteous, those who think 
themselves righteous, in their sins: to Jilt the himgry with good things, and to tend 
the rich empty away, 

“ What say the prophets of Jesus Christ ? That He should be manifestly Godt 
No i but that He is the true God veiled: that He shall be unrecognized; that men 
shall not think that this is He; that He shall be a stone of stumbling, on which 
many shall fall. 

“ It is that Messiah might be known by the good, and unknown by the wicked, 
that He is foretold as He is. If the mode of His coming had been fully unfolded, 
there would have been no obscurity even to the wicked. If the period had been 
foretold obscurely, there would have been darkness on the minds of the good; foe 
their moral state would not convey to them the idea of Hebrew notation; for in¬ 
stance, that a 13 should signify 600 years. The time, therefore, was foretold 
plainly; the mode mystically. 

“ Thus the wicked, erroneously supposing that the blessings promised were 
temporal, were misled, although the time was so distinctly foretold; while the 
righteous avoided the error, because the comprehen^on of such blessings is with 
the heart, which always calls that good, that it really loves. But the knowledge 
of the dme was not a matter for the comprehension of the heart; and thus the 
clear poindng out of the time, together with an obscure description of the blessing, 
could only mislead the wicked. 

“ 8. Why was it necessary, with respect to Messiah, that it should be stated of 
Him, that in Him the sceptre was to remain perpetually in Judah; and yet at His 
coming, the sceptre should be taken from Judah ? As a provision. That seeing, they 
might not see; and that hearing, they might not understand, nothing could be more 
effectual. Instead of lamenting that God is hidden, we should thank Him that 
He has been so far revealed; we should thank Him that He has not revealed 
Himself to the prudent and proud of this world, who were unworthy to know a 
holy God. 

“ 9. The genealogy of Jesus Christ, in the Old Ifestament, is blendedjwith so 
many others apparently useless, as to be scarcely discernible. If Moses had only 
registered the ancestry of Jesus Christ, the fact would have been too plainly ex-' 
hibited. But even to an accurate observer, it may be disfinctly traced through 
Thamar, Ruth, Bathsheba, &c. Even the apparently weak points in the chain of 
evidence, have a peculiar force to a well-constituted mind. Witness the two 
genealogies by Matthew and Luke, which prove Uiat there Mb not been 
collusion. 

“10. Let them not reproach us any longer withthe want of clearness in our evi¬ 
dence. We own the fact as part of our system. But let them recognize the truth 
of our religion, even in its obscurities, in the fittle light that we have, and in the 
indi^rence respecting the discovery of it, which is to generally manifested. Had 
there been but one religion, God would have been too manifest. The cate were 
the same, if our religion only had its martyrs. 
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'• Jemi Christ so £»r left tli« wicked to tbeir wilful blindness, in that Ho did 
hot say he was not of Naoaretb, nor that He was not the.son of Joseph. As 
Jesus Christ dwelt unreeognioed among tneo, so the truth dwells undistiogoh^od 
among the crowd of vulgas oirinioiu. 

“ If the mercy of God is so great, that it makes us wise %nto salvation, even 
while He Udeth Hinuslf, what iUumioation may we not expect when He is fully 
revealed t 

"We can know nothing of the work of God, if we do not admit as a first prin¬ 
ciple, that He blinds some, while He enlightens others.” 


The advice which has been suggested in this Treatise is the same as that which 
was given by Mr. Mede, as we find mentioned in the following extract from a 
memoir prefixed to his works ( being an “ Appendix to the Author’s Life,” by 
one who was indmately acquainted with Mr. Mede. 

“ OfJiia Advice to young Students in Divinity." 

"To those who intended Cwam Animarum, he would give, among many 
other, these Three Counsels. 1. That they fandliariy acquaint themseWbs with, 
and constantly make use of that Golden Observation of Is. Casaubon, viz. Vniver- 
sam Doetrinam ChristUmam Veteres distinguebant ta rd en^pa, id est, ea quae 
enunciari apud omnes poterant, &c., rd dwoppijra, arcana temere non vulganda. 
It is in his Exeroit. XVI. ad Anaot. Eeeles. \ which whole Exerdtation be would 
commend to their often reading, and indeed the whole book. 

" And here he would sadly complain, to the same efiect, and almost in the same 
words with the admired Lord Verulam; ‘ It is a point of great inconvenience and 
peril, to enfitle the people to hear controversies and all kinds of doctrine. They 
say no part of the counsel of God is to be suppressed, nor the people defrauded; 
so as the difference which the Apostle maketh between milk and strong meat is 
confounded; and his precept. That the weak be not admitted unto questims and 
tasstronersus, taketh no place.’ 

" Upon neglect of wMcb sage counsel, we have lately seen those dismal and tra- 
^al consequences, which Mr. Mede did indeed prophetically presage would be there¬ 
upon I and fhr the present be gave some instances (but not without indignation) 
of them who, under pNtence of revealing the whole troth to the people, would 
make eboka of strajige texts, in Levitieue and elsewbere, and out nd'them vent 
such stuff ailio nodeat ear could endure to bear.” 


On the snyect of religious conversation nothing Is intended, but what may be 
found expressed in spirit and intention at least, in the writings of Bishop Wilson. 
His wishes on that subject, and the rules which he set hlmaeUi may be fbund In 
the following passage from his private prayers,—V. Sacra Privata especially. 
Thursday MecUt. 
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" Religiuu Diiemrse in arHaarg Coiwtria^iaq.'' 

“ Give me a lively sense of the value of religion, and make it the delight of my 
heart; that I may speak of it vrith great Judgment, eeriousness, and afihction, and 
at all seasonable times." 

“ May that good Spirit, which appeared in the likeness of tongues office, warm 
my lieart, direct my thoughts, and guide my tongue, and give a power to persuade; 
that by my conversation and example, as well as by my sermons and wrifings, I 
may promote the kingdom and interests of my great Master. Amen." 

“ Set a guard, 0 Lord, upon my mouth, and keep the door of my Hpa.” 

“ The mouth of the righteous seeketh wisdom, and his tongue tatkelh of judg¬ 
ment," 

“ It is strange that that which is every body’s greatest concern, should be no¬ 
body's discourse.” 

" The want of religious discourse in common conversation is one of the chief 
causes of the decay of Christian piety." 

“ Hearts truly touched with the love of God, will communicate their light end 
heat to others in their ordinary conversation; will speak honourably of God, of 
His p^ections, His justice, goodness, wisdom, and power,—the excellency of His 
laws,—the pleasantness of His service,—the Instances of His love,—the rewards 
He has promised to His friends, and the punishments He has prepared for His 
enemies.” 

“ And by doing so we shall recommend God and religion to those we converse 
with; win over subjects to Him, &c., and add to our own happiness." 

" Col. iv. G. Let your speech he always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye 
may know how ye ought to answer every man.” 

“ One mild, prudent, and edifying conversation, has often gained more souls 
than many sermons.” 

He gives the following 

“ Rules." 

“ Kcver talk of religion, but when you think seriously of it Not to betray 
the want of it by one’s discourse of it, which should be decent, gtave, sober, pru¬ 
dent. That our discourse of religion be pracdcal rather than notional, or dis¬ 
puting ; that it be devout, edifying after an hearty and affectionate manner.” 

!Fhat it easy bo soasonabie | that is, when men are bite to be the better for 
it. —Not in promiscuous company; not mixed with sportS, huwisiplttsiqess, nor 
with dnnk. Nor to cast pearls beforo swine.” 

That we join a good life to our religious discourses j and never to contradict 
our tongue by our deeds,” 

" Luke xxiv. 30. 4s Bo sat at meat, Be took bread, and Uessed it, and brake, 
and gave to them, and their eyes were opened.” 

“ We may know religious persons, not only in the exercise of religious actions, 
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but ^en (n the mast common actions of life, which tliejr convert into holy actions, 
by the manner of doing them, the holiness of their disposition, by prayer, &c.” 

“ We always do good or liarm to others by the manner of our conversation j 
we either confirm them in sin, or awaken them to piety.” 

“ It is an extraordinary talent to be able to improve conversation to the advan¬ 
tage of religion, by taking some fit occasion to say something that is edifying and 
beneficial.’’ 

” The great subject of a Christian's discourse should be, about the true way of 
attaining the grace of God, through the blood of Christ, and by the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit. But then they must say no more tlian what they are sure of, 
lest they should lead men into error; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless, 
that taketh His name in vain, and speaketh not the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

. ” Let us take all opportunities of communicating our belief of Christ to others, 
both to bear witness and confess Him before men, and to increase our own faith 
and reward.” 


On the sul^ect of administering the consolations of religion. Bishop Wilson has 
the follawing remarks in his ” Maxims of Hety.” 

“ Comforts and Fears.” 

” Religion brings the greatest comforts along with it; but then it should be 
remembered, that such comforts belong to true Christians only. We should be 
very careful not to administer them to such as have no right to them. They that 
want to be awakened are by far more than they that want comfort. To teach 
people to make the best use of their affliction; to teach people how to die well; 
to exhort sinners to a sincere repentance ; to let men know plainly when they 
are, and when they are not in a state of salvation. This is the true, and only 
safe way of administering comfort 

“ Spirittml comforts are great blessings; but, unless attended with obedience, 
selMenial, humility, and other works of faith and labours of love, &c. may be 
detnilons of Satan." 

In the same practical Maxims he speaks of religious knowledge, of itself, as a 
cause for apprehension. 

“ Knowledge.” 

“ The knowledge of wMidi we make no use will only serve to condemn us. 
Such knowtef^ kt to he diended.” i ■ 

“ When one considers hew eery, very often the Jews perverted, mistook the 
words of Christ, one cannot but set dhwn this tor a certain truth,—^that none but 
good, smeete men are capable of understanding the GospeL” 

" Knowledge, wuthout praedee, vrill only serve to increase our condemnation.” 

“ How much is knowledge to be dreaded, when our woriu are not an¬ 
swerable I ” 
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“ Knowledge, when not accompamed with humility, serves generally no other 
end, but to increase our sins.” 


The gradual mode in which the Almighty is pleased to inculcate knowledge, of 
wliich the fathers speak so much, is expressed in the following passage from the 
“ Divine Considerations of Vaidesso,” as translated by Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, 
although apparently with no sort of reference to the fathers. 

“ I understand that as if the sun should break forth altogether with all his 
splendour, it would in such sort blind the eyes of the traveller, that he would not 
be able to make any more use of them than if it were night: even so, in like 
manner, if the Spirit of God should at once give unto a person ail that knowledge 
which He gives in .length of time, it would blind him, and put him in greater 
inconvenience than at first. And because this is true, I understand that our God, 
rich in liberality and in mercy, gives unto us His Spirit; and He pves it unto 
us in such manner, as it may help and not harm us; not according to our ap¬ 
petites, but according to His eternal wisdom, by which, as a good Father, He 
govcrneth them who are His sons, remaining incorporated in His only Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord.”—Consideration XLVI. p. ISS. 


It is very pleasant on any subject of a devotional natiu-e, to be able to refer to 
the words of Mr. James Bonnel; and it wili be seen, by the following remarks 
which be makes in a letter to a friend, that he bad a strong feeling on this subject 
of religious discourse, and the necessity of this sacred modesty. In a letter, dated 
St. Peter's Day, 1693, (page 168 of the Edit. 1829.) he says:— 

“ There is particularly one thing that I have started in discourse, which I in¬ 
tended, when 1 got leisure, to speak of more at large in writing; and that was, 
about outward expressions of piety. 1 confess, as to myself, I have been always 
reserved in them; such, I ween, as were easily imitable by persons of any sort; 
as lifting up Che hands and eyes, godly words, and expressions of endearment 
concerning God. Since I have conversed with yon, I have spoken more of these 
things tlian ever I did before; but I have complied with it only towards you. 
Now the case, I think, is this; it is our duty, on fit occasions, to declare ourselves 
publicly for God, and for the cause of His holy reli^on, when it may be for His 
glory, and the edification of others; and the engaging and rivetting ourselves in 
His service, by setting the eyes of the world upon us, and making them witnesses 
against us, if we swerve or falter from our professions. But thei^this ought to 
be done by some solid, essential expressions of true ^ety, which none, indeed, but 
those that are truly pious can attain to;'%och as a graemnt countenance, an 
humble mien, an unaffected modesty, and a cbeerfiil and sincere fisnlmess in de¬ 
claring that we an the servants of Ood, and devoted to Him; or qteaking 
words drawn from the soul of piety, which amount to such a dedaration as those 
of the Apostle: ‘ If any man love not the Lord Jesus, let him be accursed.’ But 
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tlMtt, dMM wokU matt not b« benewed frem ethen, or even from Seripture 
iu^ but origineUy out own j for any one may speak good, sentences by rote. 
There are some expressions that tend not so much to show a devotedness to 
Ood, or resrdntiona or desires to serve Him, as our nearness to Him. These 
are carefully to be avoided; for they tend too much to heighten a good opinion 
of ourselves; are apt to move envy or censure; and may happen in some mea> 
sure to deprive us of that tMarness, by casting a little damp upon our consciences, 
and causing Qod to withdraw His favours; such are accounts of transports and 
elevatitms dhat Ood ^ves us in His service j and very endearing expressions in 
mentioning of Qod | as, my dearest Lord, my sweet Jesus, my loving Father, 
instead erf saying only Ood; which I have heard some persons use upon too 
ordinary occastons, when one could not well suppose that they had a present 
lively sense and feeling at their heart, of what they spoke, answerable to the 
height of the words ; fbr none can have a sense in their hearts, adequate to 
sutdi words as these, but it will put them into a transport, which will either ex¬ 
press itself in a flood of tears, or in silence, and hinder them from readily going 
on with other talk. There are other expressions, which are the language of 
our hearts immediately to God Himself; and it is ill to use ourselves to speak 
or writs these, but when our hearts indeed go along with them, and have inter¬ 
course with God. But it is hard to suppose, when we use them too frequently, 
onr hearts can always go along with them : and this gives matter of offence to 
good people, and is a prejudice to ourselves; for if we use to speak such words 
as ought to be spoke only to God Himself, without speaking them, indeed, to 
Him with our hearts, it will certainly indispose our hearts to speak to Him in 
those words when we would: because we shall get a way of speaking such 
things by rote, and not be able to discern when, indeed, we speak to God, and 
when wa do nah" 

Tim iptpntioit of th4 Tract mpy perhaps best be shown by some examples of 
persons who have (honght it requialte itaturaUy to observe such reserve in their 
nwn pr have npUced ft »n others. Thq fellowiag striking instances are 

friijja Mrs, Schiistnelpennlnsk’s “ Tour to Alet” and “ Memoirs of Port Jtoyal,” 

M. Jiaaeelst remarks of M. Psvillen, Bishop of Alet i—. 

'* The Bishop possesses the art of directing disoourte useAilly, without con¬ 
straint. He never frnees the subjeet, but always gives, even to the most remote, 
a tincture of his ewn piety. Hi* convenation appears to me a true model of 
soeial interoenise, directed by Christiaa piety, and spiritual wisdom.” 

He eqtnd^ esmidi the ewer ef these wotldlingt who always ^un Hi^ion, 
and of these unwise teHgioalste, whe, by making it the sole sul^eet of disoonrsa 
are often led into formality and hypaeriiy. Hare it no Miijdans chit-ehat. He 
never ntleiaa aaeted trufti, witheat appeariBg deeply penetrated with the awfol 
reaHty.''v-Vol. L p. AS. aacaad Bdit 181& 

n When with dmee trhaaa relipoua lentiments penvrtt him freely to unfold, 
^an, Indeed, Us Up* seamed touched with a living eoal from the altar." 
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“ I bare often aeen hit bea««a wrapt in utonidimmit and awe at the 
apostolic real and sanctity with which be declared dirina truths, in the name 
of Him who sent him.” 

“ His wisdom, information, and good sense, render his conversation in- 
stru^ive on ail subjects. Yet it is evident this is the one on which his heart 
diiatss, and that this is the point in which all his other studies centre. Though 
not always conversing on religion, it is at all times apparent, that it is tlie 
medium through which he views every other thing; and I think his deep piety 
is almost as perceptible in the spirituality with which he speaks of temporal 
things, as in the wisdom which he displays in spiritual ones. Every subject 
on which he discourses, I might almost say every sentence which he utters, 
receives a tincture from his piety. The Spirit dwelling in the heart, as on an 
altar, sanctifies in some sort, whatever gift has been upon it, and imparts to it 
a sacred character. His piety so modifies his learning, that the most religious 
might ediiy; and his learning so adorns his piety, that the most sceptical might 
be convinced.” 

“ Contrary to the manner of some, he seldom speaks of religion to determined 
infidels. But, where it is possible, he rather joins in their subject of discourse, 
only speaking in a Christian spirit. ‘ The unbelief of the head,’ he says, ‘ is 
mostly founded in the enmity of the hearthe therefore thinks the persuasion 
of the affections ought to co-operate with the conviction of the judgment. On 
tills account he thinks it most judicious, to let them feel the excellency of 
Cliristianity in its practical effects, before he recommends it as a general 
principle.” 

“ When he speaks to those who ask his advice, he is very careftil to address 
each one according to his own degree of light He thinks the work is often 
ruined by indiscreetly urging personi beyond the step the Divine Spirit is then 
pointing out to the conscience.” 

“ M. d’Alet has often in his mouth that text, ‘ Cast not your pearis before 
swine.’ Though far indeed from comparing any individual of his follow 
creatures to those animals, yet he often calls the experiences of Ofarist's love, 
‘ His people’s pearls,’ and says, • they should not be lightly cast before those 
who will not only trample them under foot, but who will endeavour, by turning 
upon Christians with futile sophisms, to rend their peace and comfort.' He 
rather advises, * that the common experiences ef men,’ euch as oonvictions of 
sin, repentance, &c., be dwelt on, till the fallow ground is fully bsoken up and 
prepared to receive the seed of the kingdom.” 

“ What I have seen at Alet, has convineed ma that it is much iBove common 
and easy to speak well on reHgien, than to speak ef temporal things at oil times 
in a religions spirit."—Ibid. p. 6S, foe, 

" He attends vririi the greatest hive and patienee, att these who 0 feB to him 
their spiritual wants. He, however, wishes to aceustom them rather to seek 
aid of God, than of men. In this respect, be fidiows the exmnples of H. de 
St. Cyran, of St. Austui, and of Sb dolm. He thinki idw praetfot H MmatanUy 
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unbosoming ourselves to men, creates religious gossipping, and extinguishes 
vital piety i and accustoms young believers to consider men as more necessary 
to them than God.”—Ibid. p. 73. 

The following are remarks of M. Lancelot, upon the Abbd de St, Cyran: 
” We often wished that M. de St, Cyran could have had a person continually 
with him to note down all his actions, and to pourtray all his holy discourses, 
his eminent virtues, and even the eloquence of his silence, which has so often 
spoken to our hearts. God, however, no doubt for wise purposes, lias not 
permitted it. Perhaps, indeed, it might not be a thing so easily done. The 
most eminent graces, like the deepest rivers, generally pursue a silent course. 
They possess, in degree, the peace, and immutability of their Divine Author. 
It is immediately felt in its effects, though it cannot be described in its source. 
It is that powerful and constant effusion of the Spirit of God which transforms 
the heart of the new man, and continually abides therein. Which docs not 
daezle by brilliant and remarkable actions, so much as it imparts a living 
unction and a Godlike dignity to the most common ones. It produces through¬ 
out the whole soul, mind, and heart, a certain simplicity, profound peace, gentle 
love, and immutable calmness, that charms and elevates the heart of the 
observer, though he scarcely knows why. He is filled with awful reverence in 
contemplating the whole, whilst he is yet unable to discover any thing extra¬ 
ordinary in each part. As to its effects, the perfection of saints on earth is, 
perhaps, more perceptible in what they do not, than id what they actually do.” 

” So far as it may be said of man in his fallen state, it consists in a perfect 
silence of all human passions, and a total extinction of every movement of 
earthly pleasures and desires. The silence of the man of God differs from the 
tumult of the world, as the still expanse of the ocean differs, and yet exceeds, 
in sublimity, a roaring summer torrent which lays waste all in its way, and 
disappears for ever. It consists in that spotless holiness which is best compre¬ 
hended when we contrast with it our own disorder and impurity. It is a 
participation on earth of the happiness of the blessed in heaven. It is the 
beginning of that ineffable union with God, which, though begun on earth, can 
only be consummated in Heaven. Happy, indeed, are those to whom it has 
pleased the Lord to exhibit such models of virtue. Yea, rather more blessed 
are those, that hearing, keep their sayings! ’’—Ibid. p. 236, &c. 

The deep feelings of awe expressedjn the following passage, will doubtless be 
seen to have no very indireet bearing on the subject. 

<■ An observation frequently made by M. Arnauld, might peculiarly be ap¬ 
plied to the M. Angelique. He used often to say, ‘ that the death-bed of 
youiy converts is geiterally most bright; because their newly acquired sense of 
the mercy of God, in some sort dazzles their eyes from steadily beholding His 
holingj’ and he mostly addtd, ‘the experienced Christian has too solid a 
view of the mercy of God, in Christ not to rejoice; but he has too exalted 
views of the holiness of Gpd, itot to rqoice wfrh trembling.’ 

“In the begiiutiug of bet illness, the awful part of the prospect seemed 
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chiefly present with tlie TeoenUe mother. Death ms alweys before her. She 
spoke of nothing else, end thought of nothing eise mo that the might almost 
have said with the Apostle, ' I die daily.’ She was so penetrated with a 
sense of the infinite holiness of God, and of her own unworthtneas, that she 
could not think without awe of the moment when her soul dioiddappear in His 
presence.” 

” Believe me, my dear children,” said she to her nuns, " no one knows how 
unspeakably awful is death 1 nor can any person, yet afar off, form the least 
conception of what it is to stand on the brink of eternity. As for myself^ I 
have had a serious sense of death before my eyes from my early years, and for, 
above the last fifty years, 1 may say, it has continually been in my thoughts. 
But now that I stand at the very threshold, I find ail my most serious thoughts 
and meditations as less than nothing, compared with the nnspeakable awfulnesa 
of the reality of what I feel it to be at this hour. The anticipation of such a 
change as it now seems to me, would alone detach from every human pleasure 
and make every pain sit light. As the soul stands between time and eternity, 
ready to ascend to God, the earth itself sinks and dwindles into a mere speck, 
though she can more clearly discern the path she has passed through I How 
is it possible for a Christian to have any other pain or pleasure, or object of oc¬ 
cupation during all his life, than preparing himself for this awful hour.”—Ibid. 
Vol. II. p. 266, &c 


The following extract from a private journal, may serve to shew that a 
person who takes diligent and strict care of himself, may be naturally led to 
observe some rule of reserve in discoursing on subjects of religion, as a matter 
of practical wisdom and prudence. And it may be noticed that the person who 
makes these observations, was not only very remarkable for this reserve, as 
being a person of deep thought and strong affection, as has been noticed in the 
preface to the second part of his ‘ Remains,’ but that he more than once calls 
himself to account, as will appear from this and other parts of his Journal, for 
speaking of what he calls fftyrjTo. “ Thus,” he says, “ by a sort of fatality 
talked otyijra, which had the usual effect of unsettling my feelings.” In the 
next page, “ I talked with S. about Milton, I think bordering on olyijra.” 
—Fronde’s Remains, Vol. I. p. 37. 

But the following passage speaks of the subject rather with reference 
to practital good sense in conversation than to oflbnding againtt religious 
delicacy. ' 

“ An uncomfortable absurdity keeps hold of me, that my own opinions 
become false, when I allow contrary opes to be sported in my presence with 
impunity. Also it suggests itself to me that a wise thought is wasted when it 
is kept to myself: against which, as it is my mott bothering (ettiptaflon, I will 
set down some arguments to be called to mind in the thne of treubde. In 'this 
day’s lesson (Prov. zii. 23.) there )b, ' a pmdent mSn coneoalett knowledge.’ 
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Not allotring bnetelf to t»lk of BH opStthth, la one of the ebreat helpa to acting 
upon it* Ba it miU find aome vent. OOttnUnUieBtlbg it; is tfte opening the valve 
of a ateam bdler. Boaidea, if Other people assent to it in theory, while they 
contradict it in their way Of life, it gives Ut a fresh difilcUlty to encounter in 
annexing tob its real forcet seeing people take up with blank words, ‘Salt 
that hath lost its savour,’ is excessively infectious. But, supposing they do not 
assist, this can only serve to confuse and stagger ns, and leave us dissatisfied 
with them and Ourselves; I do not mean our attainments, for of them we 
cannot think too little, but of out views, of which we ought never to permit 
ourselves to doubt. The sensible plan would be never to maintain an opinion 
contrary to the practice of others, unless we think we have sufficient weight 
with men to make them alter their likes and dislikes. But I am tired of 
making resolations to be broken.*’—Ibid. p. 38. 

A living writer has felt so strongly on the importance of this sacred modesty, 
that be has made it the Subject of an entire poem t although, perhaps fe# have 
been aware how much he meant by it, or the full force of the sentiments of that 
hymn. It is too well known to render it allowable to quote the whole of it: 
but a consideiation of it will add great weight to this Treatise; we allude to the 
“ Fourth Sunday In Lent,” in the Christian Year. 

The advice which the author has wished to otfer to young men on the subject 
of Church principles, he has heard expressed in a sermon, from which he has 
obtained leave to transcribe an extract, which will serve to explain his meaning 
better than he could himself. 

” To embrace in their fulness the holy doctrines which the church has pre¬ 
served to us, is not matter of names and words; not even of argument or proof. 
It is not even the holding certain truths, much less the clothing them in awful 
words. In this way people come to hold shreds and patches of truth, against 
our blessed Lord’s warning, and so putting a-piece of new cloth, unwrought, 
unadapted to themselves, to an old garment; that which is put in to fill it up, 
taketb from the garment, and the rent is made worse. Thus, they injure 
themselves in their own faith, and may cause the truth itself to be evil spoken 
of. Use not high words, which express not what thou feelest, but what thou 
wouldest wish to feel. Try not to work thyself up to feel what thou feelest 
not; engage not upon high subjects and thoughts which are out of proportion 
to thy moral attainments; speak not of them in places ill-suited to them, or to 
persona unfitted to receive them; or when thyself art not in a fit flrame, or 
more than what than hast realised, (and this is what-was meant by reserve 
as to religious knowledge) refrain thyself, and bind thyself to steady pisrsuit of 
present duty, remembering that thou art not thy own master, but that of all 
thou art, hast, dost, thou art to give account before God.” 


As much has been said in the course of this Tract concerning the doctrine'of 
Christ crw^etlsas eoanacUd with that of Clmistians bearing the aots, one is 
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much afraid of seeming to spsslc contMvendallir dB «. ou^oet M owful a 
nature; it would therefore perblfi»be«d well, befiasetoiilW i^to f^tprew one's 
meaning in the following pray«C|Of Bii1>«^ WUsMi 

“ tube ix. Sli. Jesus sold to thS^s all, any masi will come q/l^r me, iei kUn 
deny himself, ahd lake up his cross daili/, rndfolhui me." "* 

“ O Jesus, who hast made this the rule and means of our salvittoH, hnaUe us 
by Thy Spb it. Thy doctrine, and example, to observe it dally;—to Weah our 
hearts from a love and fondness for this world, its pleasures, profits, and all its 
idols;—to mortify our corrupt affections, and to correct and amend what is amiss 
in us;—that we may be meek, and humble, and temperate, and learn tb Snhmit 
our tvills to the will and law of God. And grant, 0 Lord, that we may never 
lead heathens and unbelievers to have unworthy thoughts of Thee and of Thy 
leligion, by our ungodly lives, while we pretend to be Thy followers.” 

“ L«ke xiii. 24. Strive to enter in at the strait gate ; fir nkmy, / unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able." 

“ May we never flatter ourselves, that the way to Heaven and hspplwtfSs Is 
easy, and that the generality of Christian people are in the Way at lialvation, 
when Thou hast declared the contrary. O may Thy Spirit eotivittCe US, that 
our salvation is not to be secui ed without great watchfulness and care, without 
labour, pains, and diligence;—and that, on these conditions. Thy goodness will 
enable us to overcome all the difficulties we can possibly meet with! " 


These Tracts are continued in Numhirs, and sold at the price 
of for each sheet, or 7s, for 50 copies. 
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DAILY PEAYERS. 

PREPARATION, 

1. Times of Prayer. 

Always. xviii. 1. 

Without ceasing. 1 Thes. v. 17. 

At all times. Eph. vi. 18. 

Samuel among such as call upon His name'. Ps. xcix. 6. 

God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in ceasing to 
pray for you and showing you the good and the right way. 
I Sam. xii. 23. 

We will give ourselves continually to prayer and to the 
ministry of the word. Acts vi. 4. 

He kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and prayed 
and gave thanks before his God, as he did aforetime. Dan. 
vi. 10. 

In the evening, and morning, and at noon day will I pray, 
and that instantly, and He shall hear my voice. Ps. Iv. 18. 

Seven times a day do I praise Tliee. Ps. cxix. 164. 

1. In the morning, a great while before day. Mark i. 35. 

2. In the morning watch. Ps. Ixiii. 6. [vid. also Ps. 
CXILX. G.] 

3. The third hour of the day. Acts ii. 15. 

4. About the sixth hour. Acts x. 9. 

5. The hour of prayer, the ninth. Acts iii. I. 

6. The eventide. Gen. xxiv. 63. 


Transferred from p. 4. of Edition of 1675. 
B 2 
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Daily Prayers, 


7. By night. Ps. cixxiv. 2, 

At midnight. Ps. cxix. 62. 

2. Places of Prayer. 

In all places -where I record My Name, I -will come to thee, 
and I -will bless thee. Dxod. xx. 24. 

Let * Thine eyes be open towards this house night and day, 
even toward the place of which Thou hast said. My Name 
shall be there; that Thou mayest hearken unto the prayer 
which Thy servant shall make towards this place. 1 Kings 
viii. 29. 

Thou that hearest the prayer 
unto Thee shall all flesh come. 

The fierceness of man shall turn to Thy praise, 
and the fierceness of them shalt Thou refrain. 

As for me, I will come into Thy house 
even upon the multitude of Thy mercy, 
and in Thy fear will I worship 
toward Thy Holy Temple. 

Hear the voice of my humble petitions, 
when I cry unto Thee ; 
when I hold up my hands 
towards the mercy seat of Thy Holy Temple. 

We wait for Thy loving kindness, O God, 
in the midst of Thy Temple. 

1. Among the faithful and in the congregation. Ps. cxi. 1. 

2. Enter into thy closet and, when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret. Matt. -vi. 6. 

3. They went up into an upper room. Acts i. 13. 

4. He went up upon the housetop to pray. Acts x. 9. 

5. They went up together into the Temple. Acts iii. 1. 

6. We kneeled down on the shore, and prayed. Actsxxi. 5. 

7. He went forth over the brook Cedron, where was a 
garden. John xviii. 1. 

* Transferred from pp. 6 , 6, and 9, of Edition 167S. 
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8. Let them rejoice in their beds. Ps. cxliz. 6. 

9. He departed into a desert place and there prayed. Mark 
i. 35. 

10. In every place lifting up holy hands without wrath 
and doubting. 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

3. Circumstances of Prayer. 


1. Kneeling, humiliation. 

He kneeled down and prayed. Luke xxii. 41. 

He went a little further, and fell on His face, and prayed. 


Matt. xxvi. 39. 

My soul is brought low, even unto the dust, 
my belly cleaveth unto the ground. 


2. Sinking the head. 

shame. 


Drooping the face. [^Ezr. ix. 6.] 



3. Smiting the breast, [^Luke xviii. 13.] 

indignation. ] 


4. Shuddering, [Acts xvi. 29.] 

fear. i 


5. Groaning, [/sai. lix. 11.] 

sorrow. 1 

‘S 

Clasping of hands. 

/ 

► 

6. Raising of eyes and hands, [Ps. xxv. 

15. cxliii. 6.] 1 

a 

vehement desire, i 

1 <N 

7. Blows, [Ps. Ixxiii. 14.] 

revenue. / 
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ORDER OF MATIN PRAYER. 

Litany. Glory be to Tbee, O Lokd, glory to Thee. 

Glory to Thee who givest me sleep 
to recruit my weakness, 
and to remit the toils 
of this fretful flesh. 

To this day and all days, 
a perfect, holy, peaceful, healthy, sinless course. 

Vouchsafe O Lord. 

The Angel of peace, a faithful guide, 
guardian of souls and bodies, 
to encamp around me, 
and ever to prompt what is salutary. 

Vouchsafe O Lord. 

Pardon and remission 
of all sins and of all ofiences 

Vouchsafe O Lord. 

To our souls what is good and convenient, 
and peace to the world 

Vouchsafe O Lord. 

Repentance and strictness 
for the residue of our life, 
and health and peace, to the end. 

Vouchsafe O Lord. 

Whatever is true, whatever is honest, 
whatever just, whatever pure, 
whatever lovely, whatever of good report. 



Order of Matin Prayer. 


if there be any virtue, if any praise, 
such thoughts, such deeds. 

Vouchsafe O Lord. 

A Christian close, 
without sin, without shame, 
and, should it please Thee, Without pain, 
and a good answer 

at the dreadful and fearful judgment-seat 
of Jbsds Christ our Lord, 

Vouchsafe O Lord. 

Confession. Essence beyond essence. Nature increate. 
Framer of the world, 

I set Thee, Lord, before my face, 
and I lift up my soul unto Thee. 

I worship Thee on my knees, 
and humble myself under Thy mighty hand. 

I stretch forth my hands unto Thee, 
my soul gaspeth unto Thee as a thirsty land. 

I smite on my breast 
and say with the Publican, 

God be merciful to me a sinner, 
the chief of sinners ; 
to the sinner above the Publican, 
be merciful as to the Publican. 

Father of mercies, 

I beseech Thy fatherly afiegtipn. 

Despise me not 

an unclean worm, a dead dog, or putrfB corpse, 
despise not Thou the work of Thine own hands, 
despise not Thine own image 
though branded by sin. 

Lord, if Thou wilt. Thou canst make me clean. 
Lord, only say the word, and I shall be cleansed. 
And Thou, my Saviour Christ, 

Christ my Saviour, 
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Saviodb. of sinners, of whom I am chief, 
despise me not, despise me not, O'Loed, 
despise not the cost of Thy blood, 
who am called by Thy Name; 

• but look on me with those eyes 
with, which thou didst look upon 
Magdalen at the feast, 

Peter in the hall, 
the thief on the wood ;— 
that with the thief I may call on Thee humbly. 
Remember me. Loan, in Thy kingdom ; 
that with Peter I may bitterly weep and say, 

O that mine eyes were a fountain of tears 
that I might weep day and night; 
that with Magdalen I may hear Thee say. 

Thy sins be forgiven thee, 
and with her to love much, 
for many sins yea manifold 
have been forgiven me. 

And Thou, all-holy, good, and Lafe-giving Spirit, 
despise me not. Thy breath, 
despise not Thine own holy things ; 
but turn Thee again, O Loan, at the last, 
and be gracious unto thy servant. 

Commendation. Blessed art Thou, O Loan, 
our God, 

,_the God of our Fathers; 
who turn^dpae shadow of death into the morning; 

and lightenest the face of the earth ; 
who separatest darkness from the face of the light 
and banishest night and bringest back the day; 
who lightenest mine eyes, 
that I sleep not in death; 
who deliverest me from the terror by night, 
from the pestilence that walketh in darkness; 
who drivest sleep from mine eyes. 
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and dumber &om mine eyelids; 

■who makest the outgoings of the morning and evening 
to praise Thee; 

because T laid me down and slept and rose up again, 
for the Loan sustained me ; 
because I waked and beheld, 
and my sleep was sweet unto me. 

Blot out as a thick cloud my transgressions, 
and as a cloud my sins ; 

grant me to be a child of light, a child of the day, 
to walk soberly, holily, honestly, as in the day, 
vouchsafe to keep me this day without sin. 

Thou who upholdest the falling and liftest the fallen, 
let me not harden my heart in provocation, 
or temptation or deceitfulness of any sin. 
Moreover, deliver me to-day 
from the snare of the hunter 
and from the noisome pestilence : 
from the arrow that flieth by day, 
from the sickness that destroyeth in the noon day. 
Defend this day against my evil, 
against the evil of this day defend Thou me. 

Let not my days be spent in vanity 
nor my years in sorrow. 

One day telleth another, 
and one night certifieth another. 

O let me hear Thy loving kindness betimes in the morning, 
for in Thee is my trust | 
show Thou me the way that I shouiii walk in, 
for I lift up my soul unto Thee. 

Deliver me, O Lord, for nune enemies, 
for I flee unto Thee. 

Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee, 
for Thou art my God ; 
let Thy loving Spirit lead me forth 
into the land of righteousness. 

Quicken me, O Lord, for Thy Name’s sake. 
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€md for Thy righteousness’ sake 
bring my soul out of trouble; 
remove from me foolish imaginations, 
inspire those which are good 
and pleasing in Thy sight. 

Turn away mine eyes 
lest they behold vanity; 
let mine eyes look right on, 
and let mine eyelids look straight before me. 
Hedge up mine ears with thorns 
lest they incline to undisciplined words. 

Give me early the ear to hear, 
and open mine ears to the instruction of Thy oracles. 
Set a watch, O Loan, before my mouth, 
and keep the door of my lips. 

Let my word be seasoned with salt, 
that it may minister grace to the hearers. 

Let no deed be grief unto me 
nor offence of heart. 

Let me do some work 

for which Thou wilt remember me. Lord, for good, 
and spare me according to the greatness of Thy mercy. 
Into Thine hands I commend 
my spirit, soul, and body, 
which Thou hast created, redeemed, regenerated, 

O Lord, Thou God of truth ; 
and together with me 
all mine and all that belongs to me. 

Thou hast vouchsafed them to me. 

Lord, in Thy goodness. 

Guard us from all evil, 
guard our souls, 

I beseech Thee, O Lord. 

Guard us without stumbling, 
and place us immaculate 
in the presence of Thy glory 
in that day. 
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Guard my ^ing out and my coming in 
henceforth and for ever. 

Prosper, I pray Thee, Thy servant this day, 
and grant him mercy 
in the sight of those who meet him. 

O God, make speed to save me, 

O Loko, make haste to help me. 

O turn Thee then unto me, 
anr’ have mercy upon me; 
give Thy strength unto Thy servant, 
and help the son of Thine handmaid. 

Show some token upon me for good, 
that they who hate me may see it and be ashamed, 
because Thou, Lord, hast holpen me 
and comforted me. 
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ORDER OF EVENING PRAYER'. 

1 . Meditation. ITie day is gone, 

and I give Thee thanks, O Lord. 
Evening is at hand, 
supply it with brightness. 

As day has its evening 
so also has life ; 
the even of life is age, 
age has fallen on me, 
supply it with brightness. 

Cast me not away in the time of age; 
forsake me not when my strength faileth me. 
Even to my old age be Thou He, 
and even to hoar hairs carry me ; 
do Thou make, do Thou bear, 
do Thou carry and deliver me. 

Abide with me. Lord, 
for it is toward evening, 
and the day is far spent 
of this fretful life. 

Let Thy strength be made perfect 
in my weakness. 

Day is fled and gone, 
life too is going, 
this lifeless life. 

Night Cometh, 
and cometh death, 
the deathless death. 


Page 196, edit 1675. 
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Near as is the end of day, 
so too the end of life. 

We then, also remembering it, 
beseech of Thee 
for the close of our life, 
that Thou wouldest direct it in peace, 
Christian, acceptable, 
sinless, shameless, 
and, if it please Thee, painless. 

Lord, O Lord, 
gathering us together 
under the feet of Thine Elect, 
when Thou wilt, and as thou wilt , 
only without shame and sins. 

Remember we the days of darkness, 
for they shall be many, 
lest we be cast into outer darkness. 
Remember we to outstrip the night 
doing some good thing. 

Near is judgment;— 
a good and acceptable answer 
at the dreadful and fearful judgment-seat 
of Jesus Christ 
vouchsafe to us, O Lord. 

By night I lift up my hands in the sanctuary, 
and praise the Lord. 

The Lord hath granted His loving kindness 
in the day time; 

and in the night season did I sing of Him, 
and made my prayer unto the God of my life. 

As long as I live will I magnify Thee on this manner, 
and lift up my hands in Thy Name. 

Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight 
as the incense, 

and let the lifting up of my hands 
be an evening sacrifice. 



14 Order of Evening Prayer. 

Blessed art Them, O Lord, our God, 
the God of our fathers, 

who hast created the changes of days and nights, 
•who gi-vest songs in the night, 
who hast delivered us from the evil of this day, 
who hast not cut off like a weaver my life, 
nor from day even to night made an end of me. 

Con/etsion. Loan, 

as we add day to day, 
so sin to sin. 

The just falleth seven times a day; 
and 1, an exceeding sinner, 
seventy times seven, 
a wonderful, a horrible thing, O Lord. 

But I turn with groans 
from my evil ways, 
and I return into my heart, 
and with all my heart I turn to Thee, 

O God of penitents and Saviour of sinners; 
and evening by evening I will return 
in the innermost marrow of my soul; 
and my soul out of the deep 
crieth unto Thee. 

I have sinned, O Lord, against Thee, 
heavily against Thee; 
alas, alas, woe is me 1 for my misery. 

I repent, O me! I repent, spare me, O Lord, 

I repent, O me, I repent, 
help Thou my impenitence. 

Be appeased, spare me, O Lord ; 
be appeased, have mercy on me : 

I said. Lord, have mercy upon me, 
heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee. 

. Have mercy upon me, O Lord, after Thy great goodness, 
according to the multitude of Thy mercies 
do away mine offences. 
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Remit the goilt, • 
heal the wound, 
blot out the stains, 
clear away the shame, 
destroy the tirranny, 
and make me not a public example. 

O bring Thou me out of my trouble, 
cleanse Thou me from secret faults, 
keep back Thy servant also from presumptuous sins. 
My wanderings of mind 
and idle talking 
lay not to my charge. 

Remove the dark and muddy flood 
of foul and wicked thoughts. 

O Loan 

1 have destroyed myself; 
whatever I have done amiss, pardon mercifully. 
Deal not with us after our sins, 
neither reward us after our iniquities. 

Look mercifully upon our infirmities; 
and for the glory of Thy All-holy Name, 
turn from us all those ills and miseries, 
which by our sins, and by us through them, 
are most righteously and worthily deserved. 

3. Commendation. To my weariness, O Lord, 
vouchsafe Thou rest, 
to my exhaustion 
renew Thou strength. 

Lighten mine eyes that I sleep not in death. 
Deliver me from the terror by night, 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness. 
Supply me with healthy sleep, 
and to pass through this night without fear. 

O keeper of Israel, 
who neither slumberest nor sleepest, 
guard me this night from all evil, 
guard my soul, 0 Loan, 
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Visit me witli the visitation of Thine own, 
reveal to me wisdom in the visions of the night. 
If not, for I am not worthy, not worthy, 
at least, O loving Loan, 
let sleep be to me a breathing time 
as from toil, so from sin. 

Yea, O Lord, 

nor let me in my dreams imagine 
what may anger Thee, 
what may defile me. 

Let not my loins be filled with illusions, 
but let my reins chasten me in the night season, 
yet without grievous terror. 

Preserve me from the black sleep of sin ; 
all earthly and evil thoughts 
put to sleep within me. 

Grant to me light sleep, 
rid of all imaginations 
fleshly and satanical. 

Lord, Thou knowest 
how sleepless are mine unseen foes, 
and how feeble my wretched flesh, 
who madest me; 

shelter me with the wing of Thy pity ; 
awaken me at the fitting time, 
the time of prayer; 
and give me to seek Thee early, 
for Thy glory, and for Thy service. 
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COURSE OF PRAYERS FOR THE WEEK, 

THB FIRST DAT. 

Introduction. Through the tender mercies of our God 

the day-spring from on high hath visited us. 

Glory be to Thee, O Lord, glory to Thee, 
Creator of the light, 
and Enlightener of the world,— 
of the visible light, 
the Sun’s ray, a flame of fire, 
day and night 
evening and morning,— 
of the light invisible 
the revelation of God, 
writings of the Law, 
oracles of Prophets, 
music of Psalms, 
instruction of Proverbs, 
experience of Histories,— 
light which never sets. 

God is the Lord who hath showed us light; 
bind the sacrifice with cords, 
yea even unto the horns of the altar. 

O by Thy resurrection raise us up 
unto newness of life 
supplying to us modes of repentance. 

Thou God of peace 
who didst bring again from the dead 
the great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, 
von. V. —88. c 
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Course of Prayers for the Week. 


perfect us in every good work, 
to do His will, 

working in us what is acceptable before Him, 
through Jbsus Christ, 
to whom be glory for ever. 

Thou who didst send down on Thy disciples 
on this day 

Thy Thrice-Holy Spirit, 
withdraw not Thou the gift, O Lord, from us, 
but renew it day by day 
in us, who ask Thee for it. 

(1) Confession. Merciful and pitiful Lord, 

Long-suffering and full of pity, 

I have sinned. Lord, I have sinned against Thee; 
O me, wretched that I am, 

I have sinned, Lord, against Thee, 
much and grievously, 
in attending on vanities and lies. 

I conceal nothing: 

I make no excuses. 

I give Thee glory, O Lord, this day, 

I denounce against myself my sins; 

Truly I have sinned before the Lord, 
and thus and thus have I done. 

I have sinned and perverted 
that which was right, 
amd it profited me not. 

And what shall I now say ? 
or with what shall I open my mouth ? 

What shall I answer, seeing I have done it ? 
Without plea, without defence, self-condemned, am I. 
I have destroyed myself. 

Unto Thee, O Lord, belongeth righteousness, 
but unto me confusion of face, 
because Thou art just in all that is come upon me; 
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for Thou hast done right, 
but I have done -wickedly. 

And now, Lord, what is my hope ? 

Truly my hope is even in Thee, 
if hope of salvation remains to me, 
if Thy loving-kindness cover 
the multitude of my iniquities. 

O remember, what my substance is, 
the work of Thine hands, 
the likeness of Thy countenance, 
the cost of Thy blood, 
a name from Thy Name, 
a sheep of Thy pasture, 
a son of the covenant. 

Despise not Thou the work of Thine own hands. 
Hast Thou made for nought 
Thine own image and likeness ? 
for nought, if Thou destroy it. 

And what profit is there in my blood 
Mine enemies will rejoice ; 

May they never rejoice, O Lord ! 

Grant not to them my destruction. 

Look upon the face of Thine Anointed, 
and in the Blood of Thy covenant, 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole world. 
Lord, be propitious unto me, a sinner j 
even unto me, O Lord, of sinners 
chief, chiefest and guiltiest. 

For Thy Name’s sake be merciful unto my sin, 
for it is great: it exceeds. 

For Thy Name’s sake, that Name, 
beside which, none other under heaven 
is given among men, 
whereby we must be saved, 
the Spirit Himself helping our infirmities, 
and making intercession for us, 
with plaints unutterable, 
o 2 
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Course of Prayers for the Week. 


for the tender yearnings of the Father, 
the bloody ■wounds of the Son, 
the unutterable plaints of the Spirit, 

Give ear, O Lord, have mercy, O Lord, 

O Lord, hearken and do ; 
defer not, for Thine own sake, 

O my God. 

For me, I forget not my sins, 
they are ever before me ; 

I remember them in the bitterness of my soul; 

I am anxious about them ; 

I turn away and groan, 

I have indignation and revenge 
and wrath against myself. 

I despise and bruise my own self, 
that my penitence. Lord, O Lord, 
is not deeper, is not fuller; 
help Thou mine impenitence. 

And more, and still more, 
pierce Thou, rend, crush my heart; 
and remit, forgive, pardon 
what things are grief to me, 
and offence of heart. 

Cleanse Thou me from secret faults, 
and keep Thy servant also from presumptuous sins. 
Magnify Thy mercies towards the wretched sinner ; 
and in season. Lord, say to me. 

Be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee ; 
My grace is sufficient for thee. 

Say unto my soul, I am thy sal-vation. 

Why art thou so heavy, O my soul ? 
and why art thou so disquieted within thee ? 
Return unto thy rest, O my soul, 
for the Lord hath rewarded thee. 

O Lord, rebuke me not in Thine indignation, 
neither chasten me in Thy displeasure. 

I said, I will confess my sins unto the Lord, 
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and so Thou forgavest the wickedness of my sin. 
Lord, Thou knowest all my desire, 
and my groaning is not hid from Thee. 

Have mercy upon me, O God, 
after Thy great goodness, 
according to the multitude of Thy mercies 
do away mine offences. 

Thou shall arise, and have mercy on me, O Lord, 
for it is time that Thou have mercy upon me, 
yea, the time is come. 

If Thou, 0 Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, 

O Lord, who shall stand ? 

Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord, 
for in Thy sight shall no man living be justified. 

(2) Prayer for My hands will I lift up 

grace. 'pjjy commandments which I have loved. 

Open Thou mine eyes that I may see, 
incline my heart that I may desire, 
order my steps that I may follow, 
the way of Thy commandments. 

O Lord God, be Thou to me a God, 

Beside Thee let me have none else, 
none else, nought else with Thee. 

Vouchsafe to me, to worship Thee and serve Thee 
in truth of spirit, 
in reverence of body, 
in blessing of lips, 
in private and in public; 

to pay honour to them that have the rule over me, 
by obedience and submission; 
to show affection to my own, 
by carefulness and providence ; 
to overcome evil with good; 
to possess my vessel in sanctification and honour; 
to have my converse without covetousness, 
content with what I have; 
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to speak the truth in love; 
to be desirous not to lust, 
not to lust passionately, 
not to go after lusts. 

{The Hedge of 1. To bruise the serpent’s head. Gen. in. 15. 
the Law. f, e. 

precautions.) 2. To remember my latter end. Dcut. xxvii. 29. 

3. To cut off opportunities. 2 Cor. xi. 12. 

4. To be sober. I Pet. v. 8. 

5. Not to sit idle. Matt. xx. 6. 

7. To shun the wicked. Ps. xxvi. 5. 

8. To cleave to the good. Rom. xii. 9. 

9. To make a covenant with the eyes. Joixxxi. 1. 

10. Tobringmybodyintosubjection. 1 Cor.ix.27. 

11. To give myself unto prayer. 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

12. To betake myself to penitence. 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
Hedge up my way with thorns, 

that 1 find not the path 
for following vanity. 

Hold thou me in with bit and bridle, 
lest I fall from Thee. 

O Loan compel me to come in to Thee. 

(3) Profession. I believe, O Loan, 

in Thee, Father, Word, Spirit, One God ; 
that by Thy fatherly love and power 
all things were created;— 
that by Thy goodness and love to man 
all things have been begun anew 
in Thy Word,— 

Who for us men and for our salvation, 
was made flesh, 
was conceived and born, 
suffered and was crucified, 
died and was buried, 
descended and rose again, 
ascended and sat down, 
will return and will repay;— 
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that by the shining-forth and working 
of Thy Holy Spirit, 

hath been called out of the whole world 
a peculiar people into a polity, 
in belief of the truth 
and sanctity of living:— 
that in it we are partakers 
of the communion of saints 
and forgiveness of sins 
in this world,— 
that in it we are waiting 
for resurrection of the flesh 
and life everlasting 
in the world to come.— 

This most holy faith 
which was once delivered to the saints 
I believe, O Loan ; 
help Thou mine unbelief, 
and vouchsafe to me 

to love the Fathbr for His fatherly love, 
to reverence the Almighty for His power, 
as a faithful Creator, to commit my soul to Him 
in well doing; 
vouchsafe to me to partake 
from Jesus of salvation, 
from Christ of anointing, 
from the Only-begotten of adoption ; 
to worship the Lord 
for His conception in feith, 
for His birth in humility, 
for His sufierings in patience and hatred of sin ; 
for His cross to crucify beginnings, 
for His death to mortify the flesh, 
for His burial to bury evil thoughts in good works, 
for His descent to meditate upon hell, 
for His resurrection upon newness of life, 
for His ascension, to mind things above. 
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for His sitting on high, to mind the good on His right, 
for His return, to fear His second appearance, 
for jnd^ent, to judge myself ere I be judged. 

From the Spirit 

vouchsafe me the breath of salutary grace, 
lu the Holy Catholic Church 
to have my own calling, and holiness, and portion, 
and a fellowship * 
of her sacred rites, and prayers, 
fastings and groans, 
vigils, tears and sufFerings, 
for assurance of remission of sins, 
for hope of resurrection and translation 
to eternal life. 

.(4) Iniercessim. 0 Hope of all the ends of the earth, 
and of them that remain in the broad sea; 

0 Thou on whom our fathers hoped, 
and Thou didst deliver them ; 
on whom they waited, 
and were not confounded; 

0 my Hope from my youth, 
from my mother’s breasts; 
on whom I have been cast from the womb, 
be Thou my hope 
now and evermore, 

and my portion in the land of the living: 

In 'Thy nature, 
in Thy names, in Thy types, 
in word and in deed. 

My Hope, 

let me not be disappointed of my hope. 

0 the Hope of all the ends of the earth, 
remember Thy whole creation for good, 

* This passage serves to illustrate St. Leo’s language as it occurs in 
Tract 78. Beatum Apostolum Petruin, cujus suffragantibus mentis, quae 
poacimus, impetrare possimus per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 
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visit the world in Thy compassion; 

O guardian of men, 

O loving Loan, 
remember all our race. 

Thou who hast shut up all in unbelief, 
on all have pity, O Lord. 

O Thou who didst die and rise again, 
to be Lord both of the dead and living, 
live we or die we. 

Thou art our Lord ; 

Lord, have pity on living and dead, 

O helper of the helpless, 
seasonable aid in affliction, 
remember all who are in necessity, 
and need Thy succour. 

O God of grace and truth, 
establish all who stand in truth and grace, 
restore all who are sick with heresies and sins. 
O wholesome Defence of Thine anointed, 
remember Thy Congregation 
which Thou hast purchased and redeemed of old. 
O grant to all believers 
one heart and one soul. 

Thou that walkest amid the golden candlesticks, 
remove not our candlestick 
out of its place. 

Amend what are wanting, 
establish what remain, 
which Thou art ready to cast away, 
which are ready to die. 

O Lord of the harvest 
send forth labourers, made sufficient by Thee, 
into Thy harvest. 

O portion of those 
who wait in Thy temple, 
grant to our clergy. 
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rightly to divide the word of truth, 
rightly to walk in it; 
grant to Thy Christian people 
to obey and submit to them. 

O King of nations, unto the ends of the earth ; 
strengthen all the states 
of the inhabited world, 
as being Thy ordinance, 
through a creation of man. 

Scatter the nations that delight in war, 
make wars to cease in all the earth. 

O expectation of the isles and their hope. 
Lord, save this island, 
and all the country in which we sojourn, 
from all affliction, peril, and need. 

Lord of lords. Ruler of rulers, 
remember all rulers 

to whom Thou hast given rule in the earth, 
and O remember specially 
our divinely-guarded king, 
and work with him more and more, 
and prosper his way in all things. 

Speak good things unto his heart, 
for Thy Church, and all Thy people, 
grant to him profound and perpetual peace, 
that in his tranquillity 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty. 

0 Thou by whom are ordained the powers that be, 
grant to those who are chief in court, 
to be chief in virtue and Thy fear; 
grant to the Parliament Thy holy wisdom; 
to our great men, to do nothing against 
but for the truth; 

to the courts of law. Thy judgments, 
to judge in all things concerning all 
without preference, without partiality. 
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O God of armies, 

give a prosperous course and strength 
to all the Christian army, 
against the enemies of our most holy faith. 

Grant to our population 
to be subject unto the higher powers, 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience-sake. 
Grant to farmers and graziers good seasons; 

to the fleet and fishers fair weather; 
to tradesmen, not to overreach one another; 
to mechanics, to pursue their business lawfully, 
down to the meanest workman, 
down to the poor. 

O God, not of us only but of our seed, 
bless our children among us, 
to advance in wisdom as in stature, 
and in favour with Thee and with men. 

Thou who wouldest have us provide for our own, 
and hatest the unnatural, 

remember. Lord, my relations according to the flesh; 
grant me to speak peace concerning them, 
and to seek their good. 

Thou who wiliest us to make return 
to our benefactors, 
remember. Lord, for good, 
all from whom I have received good; 
keep them alive that they may be blessed upon earth, 
and deliver them not 
into the will of their enemies. 

Thou who hast written 

the man who neglects his own, as worse than an infidel, 
remember in Thy good pleasure 
all those in my household. 

Peace be to my house, 
the Son of peace upon all in it. 

Thou who wouldest that our righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of sinners. 
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grant me, Loan, to love those who .love me, 
my own friend, and my father’s friend, and my friend’s children, 
never to forsake. 

Thou who wouldest that we overcome 
evil with good, 

and pray for those who persecute us, 
have pity on my enemies. Loan, 
as on myself; 

and lead them together with me to Thy heavenly kingdom... 
Thou who grantest the prayers of thy servants 
one for another, 
remember. Lord, for good, 
and pity all those 

who remember me in their prayers, 
or whom I have promised to remember in mine. 

Thou who acceptest diligence in every good work, 
remember. Lord, as if they prayed to Thee, 
those who for any good reason 
give not time to prayer. 

Arise, and have mercy 
on those who are in the last necessity, 
for it is time that Thou hast mercy upon them, 
yea the time is come. 

Have mercy on them, O Lord, 
as on me also, when in extremities. 

Remember, Lord, 

infants, children,the grown, the young,the middle aged, the old, 
hungry, thirsty, naked, sick, 
prisoners, foreigners, friendless, unburied, 
all in extreme age and weakness, 
possessed with devils, and tempted to suicide, 
troubled by unclean spirits, 

the hopeless, the sick in soul or body, the weak-hearted, 
all in prison and chains, all under sentence of death. 
Orphans, widows, foreigners, travellers, voyagers, 
women with child, women who give suck, 
all in bitter servitude, or mines, or galleys, or in loneliness. 
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Thou, Lord, shalt save both man and beast, 
how excellent is Thy mercy, O God ! 

And the children of men shall put their trust 
under the shadow of Thy wings. 

Tlie Lord bless us, and keep us, 
and show the light of His countenance upon ns. 
And be merciful unto us. 

The Lord lift up His countenance upon us. 
And give us peace ! 

I commend to Thee, O Lord, 
my soul, and my body, 
my mind, and my thoughts, 
my prayers, and my vows, 
my senses, and my limbs, 
my words, and my works’, 
my life, and my death; 
my brothers, and my sisters, 
and their children; 

my friends, my benefactors, my well wishers, 
those who have a claim on me ; 
my kindred, and my neighbours, 
my country, and all Christandom. 

I commend to Thee, Lord, 
my impulses, and my startings, 
my intentions, and my attempts, 
my going out, and my coming in, 
my sitting down, my rising up. 

Up with our hearts; 
we lift them to the Lord. 
very meet, and right, and fitting, and due, 
in all, and for all, 
at all times, places, manners, 
in every season, every spot, 
everywhere, always, altogether. 


( 5 ) Praise. 

O how 


» Page 172 , edit. 1675. 
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to remember Thee, to worship Thee, 
to confess to Thee, to praise Thee, 
to bless Thee, to hymn Thee, 
to give thanks to Thee, 

Maker, nourisher, guardian, governor, 
preserver, worker, perfecter of all. 

Lord and Father, 

King and God, 

fountain of life and immortality, 
treasure of everlasting goods. 

Whom the heavens hymn, 
and the heaven of heavens, 
the Angels and aU the heavenly powers, 
one to other crying continually,— 
and we the while, weak and unworthy, 
under their feet,— 

Holt, Holy, Holt 
Lord the God of Hosts; 
full is the whole heaven, 
and the whole earth, 
of the majesty of Thy glory. 

Blessed be the glory of the IjOrd 
out of His place, 

for His Godhead, His mysteriousness. 

His height, His sovereignty. His ahnightiness. 

His eternity, His providence. 

The Lord is my strength, my stony rock, and my defence, 
my deliverer, my succour, my buckler, 
the horn also of my salvation and my refuge. 
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THE SECOND DAY. 

Introduc- My voice shalt Thou hear betimes, O Lord, 

early in the morning will I direct my prayer unto Thee, 
and will look up. 

Blessed art Thou, O Loro, 
who didst create the firmament of heaven, 
the heavens and the heaven of heavens, 
the heavenly powers, 

Angels, Archangels, 

Cherubim, Seraphim, 
waters above the heavens, 
mists and exhalations, 
for showers, dew, hail, snow as wool, 
hoar frost as ashes, ice as morsels, 
clouds from the ends of the earth, 
lightnings, thunders, winds out of His treasures, storms; 
waters beneath the heavens, 
for drinking and for bathing. 

Confession. I will confess my sins, 

and the sins of my fathers, 
for I have transgressed and neglected Thee, O Lord, 
and walked perversely before Thee. 

Set not, O Lord, set not my misdeeds before Thee, 
nor my life in the light of Thy countenance. 

But pardon the iniquity of Thy servant, 
according to Thy great mercy; 
as Thou hast been merciful to him from a child, 
even so now. 

1 have sinned, what shall I do unto Thee, 

O Thou preserver of men ? 
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Why hast Thou set me as a mark against Thee, 

BO that I am a burden to myself ? 

O pfmp|a my transgression, 
and mine iniquity. 

Deliver m^jMpji going down to the pit, 
for Tid *ast found a ransom. 

Have mercy on me. Son of David, 

Lord, help me. 

Yea, Lord, even the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their masters’ table. • 

Have patience with me. Lord, 
yet I have not wherewith to pay, 

I confess to Thee; 

forgive me the whole debt, I beseech Thee. 

How long wilt Thou forget me, O Lord ? For ever ? 
How long wilt Thou hide Thy face from me ? 

How long shall I seek counsel in my soul, 
and be vexed in my heart day and night ? 

How long shall mine enemies triumph over me ?. 
Consider and hear me, O Lord my God, 
lighten mine eyes that I sleep not in death, 
lest mine enemies say I have prevailed against him, 
for if I be cast down, they that trouble me will rejoice at it; 
but my trust is in Thy mercy. 

Remove from me 

1. all iniquity and profaneness, superstition 
and hypocrisy. 

2. idols and idolatry. 

3. rash oath and curse. 

4. neglect or indecency of worship. 

5. haughtiness and recklessness. 

6. strife and wrath. 

7. passion and corruption. 

8. indolence and fraud. 

9. lying and injuriousness. 


(2.) Prayer for 
grace. 

{The Ten Com¬ 
mandments.) 
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10. every evil notion, every impure thought, 
every base desire, every unseemly 
thought. 

Grant to 

1. to*be religious ^teious. 

2. to worship and terve. 

3. to bless and swear truly. 

4. to confess meetly in the congregation. 

а. affection and obedience. 

б. patience and good temper. 

7. purity and soberness. 

8. contentedness and goodness. 

9. truth and incorruptness. 

10. good thoughts, perseverance to the end. 


(3) Profession. I believe in God, 

1. the Fathkr, Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. 

2. And in Jbsus Christ, HisOnly-begotten Son, our Lord. 
(1.) conceived of the Holy Ghost, 

(2.) born of Mary, ever-virgin, 

(3.) suffered under Pontius Pilate, 

(4.) crucified, 

(5.) dead, 

(6.) buried.— 

(1.) descended into hell, 

(2.) risen from the death, 

(3.) ascended into heaven, 

(4.) set down on the right hand, 

(5.) to return thence, 

(6.) to judge both quick and dead, 

3. And in the Holy Ghost, 

(1.) The Holy Church, 

(2.) Catholic, 

(3.) communion of saunts, 

(4.) remission of sins, 

(c.) resurrection of flesh, 

(6.) life everlasting. 
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And now. Lord, what is my hope ? 

Truly my hope is even in Thee; 

• in The^‘!Ilth^ORD, have I trusted, 

let met^hiner be confounded. 

(4) Intercession. Let US pray, Gop, 

for the whole creation; 
for the supply of seasons, 
healthy, fruitful, peaceable; 
for the whole race of mankind; 
for those who are not Christians ; 
for the conversion of Atheists, the ungodly ; 
Gentiles, Turks, and Jews ; 
for all Christians; 

for restoration of all who languish in faults and sins 5 
for confirmation of all 
who have been granted truth and grace; 
for succour and comfort of all 
who are dispirited, infirm, distressed, unsettled, 
men and women; 

for thankfulness and sobriety in all 
who are hearty, healthy, prosperous, quiet, 
men and women; 

For the Catholic Church, 

its establishment and increase ; 
for the Eastern, 

its deliverance and union ; 
for the Western, 

its adjustment and peace ; 
for the British, 

the supply of what is wanting in it, 
the strengthening of what remains in it' 
for the episcopate, presbytery, Christian people ; 
for the states of the inhabited world; 


* An allusion apparently to the Church in Sardis.—Rev. iii. 2. 
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for cbristian states, 
far off, i»ear at hand ; 

£*»• our own; 
for all in nffe; 

for our divinely-guarded king, 
the queen and the prince ; 
for those who have place in the court; 
for parliament and judicature, 
army and police, 
commons and their leaders, 
farmers, graziers, fishers, merchants, 
traders, and mechanics, 
down to mean workmen, and the poor; 
for the rising generation ; 
for the good nurture of all the royal family, 
of the young ones of the nobility ; 
for all in universities, in law colleges, 
in schools in town or country, 
in apprenticeships; 

for those who have a claim on me from relationship, 
for brothers and sisters, 
that God’s blessing may be on them, 
and on their children; 
or from benefits conferred, 
that Thy recompence may be on all 
who have benefited me, 
who have ministered to me in carnal things; 
or from trust placed in me, 
for all whom I have educated, 
all whom I have ordained: 
for my college, my parish, 

Southwell, St. Paul’s, Westminster, 

Dioceses of Chichester, Ely, and my present, 
clergy, people, helps, governments, 
the deanery in the chapel royal, 
the almonry, 

D 2 
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the colleges committed to me *; 
or from natural kindness, 
for all who love me, 
though I know them not; 
or from Christian love ; 
for those who hate me without cause, 
some too, even on account of truth and righteousness 
or from neighbourhood, 
for all who dwell near me 
peaceably and harmlessly; 
or from promise, 

for all whom I have promised t^ remember 
in my prayers; 
or from mutual ofEces, 
for all who remember me in their prayers, 
and ask of me the sajane ; 
or from stress of engagements, 
for all who on sufficient reasons fail to call upon Thee 
for aU who have no intercessor 
in their own behalf; 
for all who at present are in agony 
of extreme necessity or deep affliction ; 
for all who are attempting any good work 
which will bring glory to the Name of God 
or some great good to the Church; 
for all who act nobly 

either towards things sacred or to the poor; 
for all who have ever been offended by me 
either in word or in deed. 

God have mercy on me and bless me ; 

God show the light of His countenance upon me 
and pity me. 

God bless me, even God, 

God bless me and receive my prayer; 


• As Visitor. 
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0 direct my life towards Thy commands, 
hallow my soul, 
purify my body, 
correct my thoughts, 
cleanse my desires, 
soul and body, mind and spirit, 
heart and reins. 

Renew me thoroughly, 0 God, 
for, if Thou wilt. Thou canst. 

(5.) ¥raUe. The Lord, the Lord God, 

• merciful and pitiful, 
longsuffering and full of pity, and true, 
keeping pity for thousands, 

taking away iniquities and unrighteousnesses and sins; 
not clearing the guilty one, 
bringing sins of fathers upon children.' 

I will bless the Lord at all times. 

His praise shall ever be in my mouth. 

Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, 
goodwill to men. 


The Angels, 
Archangels, 
Powers, 
Thrones, 
Dominions, 
Principalities, 
Authorities, 
Cherubim, 
Sera^ mi 


guardianship; 
glory; 
marvels; 
judgment; 
beneficence; 
government t 
against devils; 
knowledge; 
love. 
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THE THIRD DAY. 

Introduction. O GoB, Thou art my God, 

early will I seek Thee. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
who gatheredst the water intoMhe sea, 
and broughtest to sight the earth, 
and madest to sprout 
herb and fruit tree. 

There are the depths and the sea as on an heap, 
lakes, rivers, springs; 
earth, continent, and isles, 
mountains, hills, and valleys ; 

glebe, meadows, glades, 
green pasture, com, and hay; 

herbs and flowers 
for food, enjoyment, medicine ; 

‘ fruit trees bearing 
wine, oil and spices, 
and trees for wood ; 
and things beneath the earth, 
stones, metals, minerals, coal, 
blood and fire, and vapour of smoke. 

(1) Confession. Who can understand his errors ? 

Cleanse Thou me from s|pet faults. 

Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins, 
lest they have the dominion over me. 

For Thy Name’s sake 
be merciful unto my sin, 
for it is great. 
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My iniquities have taken such hold upon me 
that I am not able to look up, 
yea, they are more in number than the hairs of my head, • 
and my heart hath failed me. 

Be pleased, O Loan, to deliver me, 
make haste, O Loan, to help me. 

Magnify Thy mercies upon me, 

O Thou who savest them that trust in Thee. 

I said. Loan, have mercy upon me, 
heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee ; 

I have sinned but I am confounded, 
and 4 turn from my evil ways, 
and I turn unto mine own heart, 
and with my whole heart I turn unto Thee ; 
and I seek Thy face, 
and I beseech Thee, saying, 

I have sinned, I have committed iniquity, 

I have done unjustly. 

I know, O Loan, the plague pi my heart, 
and lo, I turn to Thee with all my heart, 
and with all my strength. 

And Thou, O Ix)aD, now from Thy dwelling place, 
and from the glorious throne of Thy kingdom in heaven 
O hear the prayer 

and the supplication of Thy servant; 
and be propitious towards Thy servant 
and heal his soul. 

O God, be merciful to me a sinner, 
be merciful to me the chief of sinners. 

Father, I have sinned against heaven, and against Thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called Thy son, 
make me^ie of Thy hired servants ; 

Make me one, or even the last, 
or the least among all. 

What profit is there in my blood, 
when I go down to the pit ? 
shall the dust give thanks unto Thee ? 
or shall it declare Thy truth ? 
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Hear, O Lord, and have mercy upon me; 
Lord, be Thou my helper; 

Turn my heaviness into joy, 
my dreamings into earnestness, 
my falls into clearings of myself, 
my guilt, my offence into indignation, 
my sin into fear, 

my transgression into vehement desire, 
my unrighteousness into strictness, 
my pollution into revenge. 

(2) Prayer for grace. Hosanna in the highest'. 

Remember me, O Lord, . 

•with the favour that Thou bearest unto Thy people, 
O visit me with Thy salvation.; 
that I may see the felicity of Thy chosen, 
and rejoice in the gladness of Thy people, 
and give thanks with Thine inheritance. 
There is gl^ry which shall be revealed; 
for when the Judge cometh 
some will see Thy face cheerful, 
and shall be placed on the right, 
and shall hear those most welcome words, 

" Come, ye blessed.” 

They shall be caught up in clouds 
to meet the Lord ; 
they shall enter into gladness, 
they shall enjoy the sight of Him, 
they shall be ever with Him. 

These alone, only these are blessed 
among the sons of men. 

' O to me the meanest grant t^ meanest place 
there under their ^t ; 

■ under the feet of Thine elect, 
the meanest among them. 


> Vide p. 186, edit. 1675. 
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And that this may be, 
let me find grace in Hiy sight 
to have grace, 

so as to serve Thee acceptably 

with reverence and godly fear. (Heb. xii. 28.) 

Let me find that second grace, 

not to receive in vain (2 Cor. vi. 1.) 
the first grace, 

not to come short of it; (Heb. xii. 15.) 
yea, not to neglect it, (1 Tim. iv. 14.) 
so as to fall from it, ( Gal. v. 4.) 
but to stir it up, (2 Tim. i. 6.) 

so as to increase in it, (2 Pet. iii. 18.) 

yea, to abide in it 
till the end of my life. 

And O, perfect for me what is lacking 
of Thy gifts, 

of faith, help Thou mine unbelief, 

of hope, establish my trembling hope, 

of love, kindle its smoking flax. 

Shed abroad Thy love in my heart, 
so that I may love Thee, 
my friend in Thee, my enemy for Thee. 

O Thou who givest grace to the humble-minded, 
also give me grace to be humble-minded. 

O Thou who never failest those who fear Thee, 
my Fear, and my Hope, 
let me fear one thing only, 
the fearing ought more than Thee. 

As I would that men should do to me 
so may I do to them; 

not to have thoughts beyond what I should think, 
but to have thoughts unto sobriety. 

Shine on those who sit in darkness, 
and the shadow of death; 
guide our feet into the way of peace, 
that we may have the same thoughts 
one with another. 
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rightly to divide, rightly to walk, 
to edify, 

with one accord, with one mouth, 
to glorify God ; 
and if ought otherwise, 
to walk in the same rule 
as far as we have attained; 

to maintain order, 
decency and steadfastness. 

(3) Prqfession. Godhead, paternal love, power, 

providence; 

salvation, anointing, adoptioat 
lordship ; 

conception, birth, passion, 
cross, death, burial, 
descent, resurrection, ascent, 
sitting, return, judgment; 

Breath and Holiness, 
calling from the Universal, 
hallowing in the Universal, 
communion of saints, and of saintly things', 
resurrection, 
life eternal. 

(4) Intercession. Hosanna on the earth 

Remember, O Loan, 
to crown the year with Thy goodness; 
for the eyes of all look towards Thee, 
and thou givest their food in due season. 

Thou openest Thine hand, 
and fillest all things living with plenteousness. 

And on us, O Loan, vouchsafe 
the blessings of heaven and the dew above, 

* Vide above, p. 24. 

* Continuation of the supplication broken by “Pr^eMi'on.” Vide p. 192. 
edit 1676. 
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blessings of fountains and the deep beneath, 
courses of sun, conjunctions of moons, 
summits of eastern mountains, of the everlasting hills, 
fulness of the earth and of produce thereof, 
good seasons, wholesome weather, 
full crops, plenteous fruits, 
health of body, peaceful times, 
mild government, kind laws, 
wise councils, equal judgments, 
loyal obedience, vigorous justice, 
fertility in resources, fruitfulness in begetting, 
ease in bearing, happiness in offspring, 
careful nurture, sound training. 

That our sons may grow up as the young plants, 
our daughters as the polished comers of the temple, 
that our gamers may be full and plenteous 
with all manner of store, 
that our sheep*may bring forth thousands 
and ten thousands in our streets ; 
that there be no decay, 
no leading into captivity 
and no complaining in our streets. 

(5) Praise. ' Thou, O Lord, art praised in Sion, 

and unto Thee shall the vow be performed in Jerasalem. 
Thou art worthy, O Lord our God, 
the Holt One 

to receive glory, and honour, and power. 

Thou that hearest the prayer, 
unto Thee shall all flesh come, 
my flesh shall come. 

My misdeeds prevail against me, 

O be Thou merciful unto our sins ; 
that I may come and give thanks 
with all Thy works, 
and bless Thee with Thy holy ones. 


1 Vide p. 172, edit 1675. 
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O Lobs, open Thou my lips, 
and my mouth shall show forth Thy praise. 
My soul doth praise the Lord, 
for the goodness He hath done 
to the whole creation, 
and to the whole race of man ; 
for Thy mercies towards myself, 
soul, body, and estate, 
gifts of grace, nature, and fortune ; 

for all benefits received, 
for all successes, now or heretofore, 
for any benefit done ; 
for health, credit, competency, 
safety, gentle estate, quiet. 

Thou hast not cut off as a weaver my life, 
nor from day even to night made an end of me. 
He hath vouchsafed me life and breath 
until this hour, 

from childhood, youth, and hitherto 
even unto age. 

He holdeth our soul in life 
and suffereth not our feet to slip ; 
rescuing me from perils, sicknesses, 
poverty, bondage, 
public shame, evil chances ; 
keeping me from perishing in my sins, 
fully waiting my conversion, 
leaving in me return into my heart 
remembrance of my latter end, 
shame, horror, grief, 
for my past sins ; 
fuller and larger, larger and fuller, 
more and still more, O my Lord, 
storing me with good hope 
of their remission, 
through repentance and its works, 
in the power of the thrice-holy Keys, 
and the mysteries in Thy Church. 
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Wherefore day by day 
for these Thy benefits towards me, 
which I remember,— 
wherefore also for others very many 
which I have let slip 

from their number, from my forgetfulness,— 
for those which I wished, knew and asked, 
and those I asked not, knew not, wished not,— 

I confess and give thanks to Thee, 

I bless and praise Thee, as is fit, and every day 
I pray with my whole soul, 
with my whole mind I pray. 

Glory be to Thee, O Lord, glory to Thee; 
glory to Thee, and glory to Thine All-holy Name, 
for all Thy Divine perfections in them; 
for Thine incomprehensible and unimaginable goodness, 
and Thy pity towards sinners 
and unworthy men, 
and towards me of all sinners 
far the most unworthy. 

Yea, O Lord, 

through this, and through the rest, 
glory to Thee, and praise, and blessing and thanksgiving, 
with the voices and concert of voices 
of Angels and of men, 
of all Thy saints in heaven, 
and all Thy creatures in heaven or earth, 
and of me, beneath their feet, 
unworthy and wretched sinner. 

Thy abject creature, 
now, in this day and hour, 
and every day till my last breath, 
and till the end of the world, 
and for ages upon ages. 
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Introduction. I have thought upon Thee, O Lord, 
when I was waking, 
for Thou hast been my helper. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
who madest the two Lights, Sun and Moon, 
greater and lesser, 
and the stars 

for light, for signs, for seasons, 
spring, summer, autumn, winter, 
days, weeks, months, years, 
to rule over day and night. 


(1) Cm 
fessim. 


Behold, Thou art angry, for we have sinned. 
We are all as an unclean thing 
and all our righteousness 
as filthy rags. 

We all do fade as a leaf, 
and our iniquities, like the wind, 
have taken us away. 

But now, O Lord, Thou art our Father, 
we are clay, works of Thy hands all. 

Be not wroth very sore, 
nor remember iniquity for ever, 

' behold, see, we beseech Thee, 
we are all Thy people. 

O Lord, though our iniquities testify against us, 
do Thou it for Thy Name’s sake ; 
for our backslidings are many, 
we have sinned against Thee. 
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Yet Thoif O Lord, art in the midst of us, 
and -we are called by Thy Name, 
leave us not. 

0 Hope of Israel 

The Saviour thereof in time of trouble, 

■why shouldest Thou be as a stranger in the land, 
and as a wayfaring man that tumeth aside 
to tarry for a night ? 

why shouldest 'yhou be as a man astonished, 
as a mighty man that cannot save ? 

Be merciful to our unrighteousnesses, 
and our iniquities remember no more. 

Lord, I am carnal, 
sold under sin; 

there dweUeth in me, that is in my flesh, 
no good thing; 

for the good that T would, I do not, 
but the evil which I would not, that I do. 

I consent unto the law that it is good. 

I delight in it after the inner man; 

But I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, 
and enslaving me to the law of sin. 
Wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? 
I thank God through Jbsus Christ, 
that when sin abounded, 
grace hath much more abounded. 

O Lord, Thy goodness leadeth me to repentance : 
O give me sometime repentance 
to recover me from the snare of the devil, 
who am taken captive by him 
at his will. 

Sufficient for me the past time of my life 
to have done the will of lusts, 
walking in lasciviousness, revelling, drunkenness. 
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and in other excess of prodfgacy. 

O Lamb without blemish and without spot, 
who hast redeemed me with Thy precious Blood, 
in that very Blood pity me and save me ; 
in that Blood, 
and in that very Name, 
besides which is none other under heaven 
given among men, 
by which we must be saved. 

O God, Thou knowest my foolishness, 
and my sins are not hid from Thee. 

Lord, Thou knowest all my desire, 
and my groaning is not hid from Thee. 

Let not them that trust in Thee, 

O Lord God of hosts, 
be ashamed for my cause ; 

let not those that seek Thee be confounded through me, 
O Lord God of Israel. 

Take me out of the mire that I sink not; 

O let me be delivered from them that hate me 
and out of the deep waters ; 

Let not the water flood drown me, 
neither let the deep swallow me up, 
and let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. 


(2) Prayer [Defend me from] 


for grace : . Amorite. 

{against envy.. Hittite. 

wrath.Perizzite. 

stns.) 

gluttony.Girgasbite. 

lechery.Hivite. 

{covetousness,') the cares of life.Canaanite. 

{sloth.) lukewarm indifference .... Jebusite, 

[Give me] 


Humility, pitifulness, patience, 
sobriety, purity, contentment, ready zeal. 
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One thing have I desired of the Lord, which I will require 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life, 
to behold the fair beauty of the Lord, 
and to visit His temple. 

Two things have I required of Thee, O Lord, 
deny Thou me not before I die; 
remove far from me vanity and lies ; 
give me neither poverty nor riches, 
feed me with food convenient for me; 
lest I be full and deny Thee 
and say, who is the Lord ? 
or lest I be poor and steal, 
and take the. Name of my God in vain. 

Let me learn to abound, 
let me learn to suflFer need, 
in whatsoever state I am 
therewith to be content. 

For nothing earthly, temporal, mortal, 
to long nor to wait. 

Grant me a happy life 
in piety, gravity, purity, 
in all things good and fair, 
in cheerfulness, in health, in credit, 
in competency, in safety, in gentle estate, in quiet; 
a happy death, 
a deathless happiness. 

(.3) Profession. I believe 

in the Father, benevolent affection; 
in the Almighty, saving power ; 
in the Creator, providence 
for guarding, ruling, perfecting the universe. 

• Vide p. 194, edit 1675. 

,VOL. V.-88. K 
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In Jssus, salvation, 
in Cbuist, anointing ; . 
in the Only-begotten Son, sonship, 
in the Loan, a master’s treatment, 
in His conception and birth 
the cleansing of our unclean conception and birth ; 
in His sufferings, which we owed, that we might not pay; 
in His cross the curse of the law removed; 
in His death the sting of death; 
in His burial eternal destruction in the tomb; 
in His descent, whither we ought, that we might not go; 
in His resurrection, as the first fruits of them that sleep ; 
in His ascent, to prepare a place for us ; 
in His sitting, to appear and intercede; 
in His return, to take unto Him His own ; 
in His judgment, to render to each according to his works. 
In the Holy Ghost, power from on high, 
transforming unto sanctity 
from without and invisibly, 
yet with inward power and with evident tokens. 

In the Church, a body mystical 
of the called out of the whole world, 
unto intercourse in fmth and holiness. 

In the commimion of Saints, of members of this body, 
a mutual participation in holy things, 
for confidence of remission of sins *; 
for hope of resurrection, of translation, 
to life everlasting. 

(4) Intercession. And I have hoped in Thy mercy 
from everlasting to everlasting. 

How excellent is Thy mercy, O Lord ; 

If I have hope, it is in Thy mercy, 

O let me not be disappointed of my hope. 
Moreover we beseech Thee, 
remember all. Lord, for good ; 


> Vide above, pp. 24, 42. 
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have pity, tipon all, O Sovereign Loan, 
be recondled •with us all. 

Give peace to the multitudes of Thy people ; 
scatter offences ; 
abolish ■wars; 

stop the uprisings of heresies. 

Thy peace and love 
vouchsafe- to ns, O Gon our Saviour, 
the Hope of all the ends of the earth. 
Remember to crown the year 
with Thy goodness; 
for the eyes of all wait upon Thee, 
and Thou givest them their meat in due season. 

Thou openest Thy hand, 
and fillest all things living with plenteousncss. 
Remember Thy Holy Church, 
from one end of the earth to the other ; 
and give her peace, 

whom Thou hast redeemed with Tby precious blood ; 
and establish her 
unto the end of the world. 

Rejnember those who bear fruit, and act nobly, 
in Thy holy Churches, 
and who remember the poor and needy; 
recompense to them 
Thy rich and heavenly gifts; 

vouchsafe to them, 
for things earthly, heavenly, 
for corruptible, incorruptible, 
for temporal, eternal. 

Remember those who are in virginity, 
and purity and ascetic life; 
also those who live in honourable marriage, 
in Thy reverence and fear. 

Remember every Christian soul 
in affliction, distress, and trial, 
and in need of Thy pity and succour; 

E 2 
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also our brethren in captivity, prison, chains, 
and bitter bondage ; 
supplying return to the -wandering, 
health to the sick, 
deliverance to the captives. 

Remember religious and faithful kings, 
whom "Bkiou hast given to rule upon the earth ; 
and especially remember. Lord, 
our divinely-guarded king; 

strengthen his kingdom, 
subdue to him all adversaries, 
speak good things to his heart, 
for Thy Church, and all Thy people. 
Vouchsafe to him deep and undisturbed peace, 
that in his serenity 

we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
with all godliness and honesty. 
Remember, Lord, all power 
and authority, 
our brethren in the court, 
those who are chief in council and judgment, 
and all by land and sea 
waging Thy wars for us. 

Moreover, Lord, remember graciously 
our holy Fathers, 

the honourable Presbytery, and all the clergy, 
rightly dividing the Word of Truth, 
and rightly walking in it. 

Remember, Lord, our brethren around us, 
and praying with us in this holy hour, 
for their zeal and earnestness-sake. 
Remember also those who on fair reasons are away, 
and pity them and us 
in the multitude of Thy pity. 

Fill our garners with all manner of store, 
preserve our wives in peace and concord, 
nourish our infants. 
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lead forward our youth, 
sustain our aged, 
comfort the weak-hearted, 
gather together the scattered, 
restore the wanderers, 

and knit them to Thy Holy Catholic Apos^ic Church. 
Set free the troubled 
with unclean spirits, 
voyage with the voyagers, 
travel with the travellers, 
stand forth for the widow, 
shield the orphan, 
rescue the captive, 
heal the sick, 

those who are on trial, in mines, in exile, in galleys, 
in whatever affliction, necessity, and emergence, 
remember, O God; 
and all who need Thy great mercy ; 
and those who love us, 
and those who hate ; 
and those who have desired us unworthy 
to make mention of them in our prayers; 
and all Tliy people remember, O Lord, our God, 
and upon all pour out Thy rich pity, 
to all performing their requests for salvation ; 
and those of whom we have not made mention, 
through ignorance, forgetfulness, or number of names, 
do Thou Thyself remember, O God, 
who knowest the stature and appellation of each, 
who knowest every one from his mother’s womb. 
For Thou art, O Lord, the Succour of the succourless, 
the Hope of the hopeless, 
the Saviour of the tempest-tost, 
the Harbour of the voyager, 
the Physician of the sick , 
do Thou Thyself become all things to all men. 
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O Thou who kuowest each man and his petition, 
each house, and its need, 
deliver, O Loan, this city, 
and all the country in which we sojourn, 
from plague, faillne, earthquake, flood, 
fire, sword, hostile invasion, 
and civil war. 

End the schisms of t^e Churches, 
quench the hanghty cries of the nations, 
and receive us all into Thy kingdom, 
acknowledging us as sons of light; 

and Thy peace and love 
vouchsafe to us, O Lord, our God. 
Remember O Lord, our God, 
all spirits and all flesh 

which we have remembered, and which we have not. 
And the close of our life. 

Lord, Lord, direct in peace, 

Christianl^, acceptably, and, should it please Thee, 
painlessly, 

gathering us together under the feet of Thine elect, 
when Thou wilt and how Thou wilt, 
only without shame and sins. 

The brightness of the Lord our God be upon us, 
prosper Thou the work of our hatuls upon us, 

O prosper Thou our handy work. 

Be, Lord, 

within me to strengthen me, 
without me to guard me, 
over me to shelter me, 
beneath me to stablish me, 
before me to guide me, 
after me to check me, 
round about me to secure me. 
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(5) Praise . Blessed art Thou, Lord, God of Israel, 
our Father, 

from everlasting to everlasting. 

Thine, O Lord, 
is the greatness arid the power, 
the triumph and the victory, 
the praise and the strength, 
for Thou rulest over all 
in heaven and on earth. 

At Thy face every king is troubled, 
and every nation. 

Thine, O Lord, is the kingdom 
and the supremacy over all, 
and over all rule. 

With Thee is wealth, and glory is from Thy countenance; 
Thou rulest over all, O Lord, 
the Ruler of all rule; 

and in Thine hand is strength and power, 
and in Thine hand to give to all flKngs 
greatness and strength. 

And now. Lord, we confess to Thee, 
and we praise Thy glorious Name. 
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THE FIFTH DAY. 

Introduc- We are satisfied with Thy mercy, O Lord, 

t%on» . , 

m the morning. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 

who broughtest forth from the water 

creeping things of life, 

and whales, 

and winged fowl. 

Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens, 
and Thy glory above all the earth. 

By Thy Ascension, O Lord, 
draw us too after Thee, 
that we savour of what is above, 
not of things on the earth. 

By the marvellous mystery 
of the Holy Body and precious Blood, 
on the evening of this day. 

Lord, have mercy. 

{}) C<mfes$ion. Thou who hast said, 

“ As I live, saith the Lord, 

I will not the death of a sinner, 
but that the ungodly return from his way 
and live; 

turn ye, turn ye from your wicked way, 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel ?” 
turn us, O Lord, to Thee, 
and so shall we be turned. 
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Turn us from all our ungodlinesses 
and let them not be to us for punishments. 

I have sinned, I have committed iniquity, I have done wickedly, 
from Thy precepts, and Thy judgments. 

To Thee, O Lord, righteousness, 
and to me confusion of face, 
as at this day, 

in our despicableness, wherewith Thou hast despised us. 
Lord, to us confusion of face, 
and to our rulers 
who have sinned against Thee. 

Lord, in all things is Thy righteousness, 
unto all Thy righteousness; 
let then Thine anger and Thy fury be turned away, 
and cause Thy face to shine 
upon Thy servant. 

O my God, incline Thine ear and hear, 
open Thine eyes and see my desolation. 

O Lord hear, O Lord forgive, O Lord h|arken and do ; 
defer not for Thine own sake, O my God, 
for Thy servant is called by Thy Name. 

In many things we offend all; 

Lord, let Thy mercy rejoice against Thy judgment 
in my sins. 

If I say I have no sin, I deceive myself, 
and the truth is not in me; 
but I confess my sins many and grievous, 
and Thou, O Lord, art faithful and just, 
to forgive me my sins when I confess them. 

Yea, for this too 

I have an Advocate with Thee to Thee, 

Thy Only-begotten Son, the righteous. 

May He be the propitiation for my sins, 
who is also for the whole world. 

Will the Lord cast off for ever? 
and will He be no more intreated ? 

Is His mercy clean gone for ever ? 
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and is His promise come utterly to an end for evermore ? 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? 

. and will He shut up His loving kindness in displeasure ? 

And I said, It is mine own infirmity; 
but I will remember the years of the right hand of the most 
Highest. 

(2) Prayer [Give me grace] 

for grace, . _ . . 

to put aside ever) weight, 

and the sin that doth so eeisily beset us ; 

all filthiness 

and superfluity of naughtiness, 
lust of the flesh, of the eyes, 
pride of life, 

every motion of flesh and spirit 
alienated from the will of Thy sanctity : 
to be poor in spirit, 

that I may have a portion in the kingdom of heaven ; 
to mourn, that I may be comforted; 
to be meek, that I may inherit the earth ; 
to hunger and thirst for righteousness, that I may be filled; 
to be pitiful, that I may be pitied ; 
to be pure in heart, that I may see Gon ; 
to be a peace-maker, that I may be ceJled the son of God ; 
to be prepared for persecutions and revilings 
for righteousness’ sake, 
so that my reward may be in heaven,— 
all this, grant to Me, O Lord. 

(.?) Profetsion. I, coming to God, 

believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him. 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
that He is Christ, the Son of the Living God, 
that He is truly the Saviour of the world, 
that He came into the world to save sinners. 
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of whom I am chief. 

Through the grace of Jbsus Cheist 
we believe that we shall be saved 
like as our fathers. 

I know that my skin shall rise up upon the earth, 
whieh undergoes these things. 

I believe to see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living. 

Our heart shall rejoice in Him, 
because we have hoped in His holy Name ; 
in the Name of the Father, 
of the Saviour, Mediator, Intercessor, Redeemer, 
of the two-fold Comforter, 
under the figures of the Lamb and the Dove. 

Let thy merciful kindness, O Lord, be upon us, 
like as we do put our trust in Thee. 

(4) Intercession. Let US beseech the Lord in peace, 
for the heavenly peace, 
and the salvation of our souls;— 
for the peace of the whole world ; 
for the stability of God’s holy Churches, 
and the union of them all;— 
for this holy house, 

and those who enter it with faith emd reverence; 
for our holy Fathers, 

the honourable Presbytery, the Diaconate in Christ, 
and all, both clergy and people 
for this holy retreat, and all the city and country, 
and all the faithful who dwell therein;— 
for salubrious weather, fruitfulness of earth, 
and peaceful times;— 
for voyagers, travellers, 
those who are in sickness, toil, and captivity, 
and for their salvation. 

Aid, save, pity, and preserve them, 

O God, in 'Thy grace. 
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Making mention 

of the all-holy, undefiled, and more than blessed 
Mary, Mother of God and Ever-Virgin, 
with all saints, 

let us commend ourselves, and each other, and all our life, 
to Christ our God. 

To Thee, O Lord, for it is fitting, 
he glory, honour, and worship. 

The grace of our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
be with me, and with all of us. Amen. 

I commend me and mine, and all that belongs to me, 
to Him who is able to keep me without a fall, 
and to place me immaculate 
before the presence of His glory, 
to the only wise God and our Saviour ; 
to whom be glory and greatness, 
strength and authority, 
both now and for all ages. Amen. 

(5^ Praise. O Lord, my Lord, 

for my being, life, reason, 
for nurture, protection, government, 
for education, civil rights, religion, 
for Thy gifts of grace, nature, fortune, 
for redemption, regeneration, catechising, 
for my call, recall, yea, many calls besides ; 
for Thy forbearance, long- suffering, long long-suffering 
to me-ward, 

many seasons, many years, up to this time; 
for all benefits received, successes granted me, benefits done; 
for the use of things present, 
for Thy promise, and my hope 
of the enjoyment of good things to come; 
for my parents honest and good, 
teachers kind, 

benefactors never to be forgotten. 
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religious intimates congenial, 
hearers thoughtful, 
friends sincere, 
domestics faithful, 
for all who have advantaged me 
by writings, homilies, converse, 
prayers, patterns, rebukes, injuries; 
for all these, and all others 
which I know, which I know not, 
open, hidden, 
remembered, forgotten, 
done when I wished, when I wished not, 

I confess to Thee and will confess, and bless Thee and will bless, 
I give thanks to Thee and will give thanks, 
all the days of my life. 

Who am I, or what is my father’s house, 
that Thou shouldst look upon a dead dog, 
the like of me ? 

What reward shall I give unto the Lord 
for all the benefits which He hath done unto me ? 

What thanks can I recompense unto God, 
for all He had spared and home with me until now ? 
Holy, Holy, Holy, 
worthy art Thou, 

O Lord and our God, the Holy One, 
to receive the glory, and the honour, and the power, 
for Thou hast made all things, 
and for Thy pleasure they are, 
and were created. 
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THE SIXTH DAY. 

Introduction. Early shall my prayer come before Thee. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 

who broughtest forth of the earth, wild beasts, cattle, 
and all the reptiles, 
for food, clothing, help ; 

and madest man after Thine image, to rule the earth, 
and blessedst him. 

The fore-counsel, fashioning hand, 
breath of life, image of God, 
appointment over the works, 
charge to the Angels concerning him, 
paradise. 

Heart, reins, eyes, ears, tongue, hands, feet, 
life, sense, reason, spirit, free will, mercy, conscience, 
the revelation of God, writing of the law, 
oracles of prophets, music of psalms, 
instruction of proverbs, experience of histories, 
worship of sacrifices. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
for Thy great and precious promise 
on this day 

concerning the Life-giving Seed, 
and for its fulfilment in fulness of the times 
at this day. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
for the holy passion 
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of this day. 

• O by Thy salutary sufferings 
on this day, 
save us, O Lord. 

(1) Conjessim. I have -withstood Thee, Lord, 

hut I return to Thee; (Hosea.) 

for I have fallen by mine iniquity. 

But I take with me words, 
and I return unto Thee and say, 
take away all iniquity and receive us graciously, 
so will we render the calves of our lips. 

Spare us. Lord, spare, (Joel.) 

and give not Thine heritage to reproach, 
to Thine enemies. 

Lord, Lord, be propitious, 

cease, I beseech Thee, (Amos.) 

by whom shall Jacob arise ? 
for he is small. 

Repent, O Lord, for this, 
and this shall not be. 

While observing lying vanities (Jonah.) 

I forsook my own mercy, 
and am cast out of Thy sight. 

When my soul fainted within me, 

I remembered the Lord ; 
yet will I look again toward Thy Holy Temple; 

Thou hast brought up my life from corruption. 

Who is a God like unto Thee, (Micah.) 

that pardoneth iniquity 
to the remnant of His heritage ? 

He retaineth not His anger for ever, 
because He delighteth in mercy. 

Turn again and have compassion upon us, O Lord, 
subdue our iniquities, 

and cast all our sins into the depths of the sea 
according to Thy truth, and according to Thy mercy. 
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O Lohd I have hewd Thy speech and was afraid, (Habakkuk.) 
in wrath remember mercy^ 

Behold me. Lord, clothed in filthy garments ; {Zechariah.) 
behold Satan standing at my right hand; 
yet, O Lord, by the blood of Thy covenant, 
by the fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness, 
take away my iniquity 
and cleanse me from my sin. 

Save me as a brand 
plucked out of the fire. 

Father, forgive me, for I know not, 
truly I know not, what I have done 
in sinning against Thee. 

Lord, remember me 
when Thou coraest in Thy kingdom. 

Lord, lay not mine enemies’ sins to their charge. 

Lord, lay not my own to mine. 

By Thy sweat bloody and heavy. 

Thy soul in agony. 

Thy head crowned with thorns, bruised with staves. 
Thine eyes swimming with tears. 

Thine ears full of insults, 

Thy mouth moistened with vinegar and gall. 

Thy face dishonourably stained with spitting. 

Thy neck weighed down with the burden of the cross. 

Thy back ploughed with the wheals and gashes of the scourge. 
Thy hands and feet stabbed through. 

Thy strong cry, Eli, Eli, 

Thy heart pierced with the spear, 
the water and blood thence flowing. 

Thy body broken. 

Thy blood poured out. 

Lord, forgive the offence of Thy servant, 
and cover all his sins. 

Turn away all Thy displeasure, 
and turn Thyself from Thy wrathful indignation. 
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Turn me then, O God our Saviour, 

•ind let Thine anger cease from us. 

Wilt Thou be displeased at us for ever, 
and stretch out Thy wrath from one generation to another ? 
Wilt Thou not turn again and quicken us, 
that Thy people may rejoice in Thee ? 

Show us Thy mercy, O Lord, 
and grant us Thy salvation. 

(2) Prayer for grace. [Save me from] 

the works of the flesh, 

adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, 
enmities, strifes, 
emulations, heats, 
quarrels, parties, 
heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkennesses, revellings, and such like. 

[Grant me] 

the fruits of the Spirit, 
love, joy, peace, 

long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance ; 
the spirit of wisdom, of understanding, 
of counsel, of might, 
of knowledge, and of godliness, 
of fear of the Lord :— 
and the gifts of the Spirit, 
the word of wisdom, of knowledge, 
faith, gifts of healing, working of miracles, 
prophecy, discerning of spirits, 
kinds of tongues, interpretation of tongues. 

May Thy strong hand, O Lord ‘, 
become my defence; 

Thy mercy in Christ 
my salvation; 

> Vide p. 146, edit. 1676. 

VOL. V.—88. e 
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Thy all-veritable word, 
my instructor; 

the grace of Thy life-bringing Spirit, 
my consolation, 
all along, and at last. 

The Soul of Chkist hallow me, 
and the Body strengthen me, 
and the Blood ransom me, 
and the Water wash me, 
and the Bruises heal me, 
and the Sweat refresh me, 
and the Wound hide me. 

The peace of God 
which passeth aU understanding, 
keep my heart and thoughts 
in the knowledge and the love of God. 


(3) Profession. I believe 

that Thou hast created me; 
despise not the work of Thine own hands ;— 
that Thou madest me after Thine image and likeness, 
suffer not Thy likeness to be blotted out;— 
that Thou hast redeemed me in Thy blood, 
suffer not the cost of that redemption to perish ; 
that Thou hast called me Christian after Thy Name, 
disdain not Thine own title; 
that Thou hast hallowed me in regeneration, 
destroy not Thy holy work;— 
that Thou hast grafted me into the good olive tree, 
the member of Thy mystical body; 
the member of Thy mystical body 
cut not off. 

O think upon Thy servant as concerning Thy word, 
wherein Thou hast caused me to put my trust, 
my soul hath longed for Thy salvation, 
and I have good hope because of Thy word. 
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(4) Intercession. pray] 

for the prosperous advance and good condition 
of all the Christian army, 
against the enemies of our most holy faith; 
for our holy fathers, 
and all our brotherhood in Christ ; 
for those who hate and those who love us, 
for those who pity and those who minister to us ; 
for those whom we have promised 
to remember in prayer; 
for the liberation of captives ; 
for our fathers and brethren absent; 
for those who voyage by sea; 
for those who lie in sickness. 

Let us pray also for fruitfulness of the earth; 
and for every soul of orthodox Christians. 

Let us bless pious kings, 
orthodox high-priests, 
the founders of this holy retreat, 
our parents, 
and all our forefathers 
and our brethren departed. 

(6) Praise. Thou who, on man’s trangressing Thy command, 
and falling, 

didst not pass him by, nor leave him, God of goodness; 
but didst visit in ways manifold, 
as a tender Father, 

supplying him with Thy great and precious promise, 
concerning the Life-giving Seed, 
opening to him the door of faith, 
and of repentance unto life, 
and in fulness of the times, 
sending Thy Christ Himself 
to take on Him the seed of Abraham; 
and, in the oblation of His life, 
to fulfil the Law’s obedience; 

F 2 
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and, in the sacrifice of His death, 
to take off the Law’s curse; 
and, in His death, 
to redeem the world; 
and, in His resurrection, 
to quicken it:— 

O Thou, who doest all things, 
whereby to bring again our race to Thee, 
that it may be partaker 
of Thy divine nature and eternal glory; 
who hast borne witness 
to the truth of Thy gospel 
by many and various wonders, 
in the ever-memorable converse of Thy saints, 
in their supernatural endurance of torments, 
in the overwhelming conversion of all lands 
to the obedience of faith, 
without might, or persuasion, or compulsion :— 
Blessed be Thy Name, 
and praised and celebrated, 
and magnified, and high exalted, 
and glorified, and hallowed; 
its record, and its memory, 
and every memorial of it, 
both now and for evermore. 

Worthy art Thou to take the book, 
and to open the seals thereof, 
for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to Gon 
by Thy blood, 

out of every kindred and tongue, 
and people, and nation. 

Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive the power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. 

To Him that sitteth upon the Throne, 
and to the Lamb, 

be the blessing, and the honour, and the glory, and the might. 
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for ever and ever. Amen. 

Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb. 

Amen : the blessing and the glory, and the wisdom, 
and the thanksgiving and the honour, 
and the power and the strength, 
be unto our God, 
for ever and ever. 

Amen. 
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THE SEVENTH DAY. 

Introduction. O Lord, be gracious unto us, 
we have waited for Thee; 
be Thou our arm every morning, 
our salvation also in the time of trouble. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
who restedst on the seventh day 
from all Thy works, 
and blessedst and sanctifiedst it: 
[concerning the Sabbath, 
concerning the Christian rest instead of it, 
concerning the funeral rites of Christ, 
and the resting from sin, 
concerning those who are already gone to rest.] 

(1) Cottfeuion, I am ashamed, and blush, O my God, 
to lift up my face to Thee, 
for mine iniquities are increased 
over my head, 

and my trespass is grown up unto the heavens; 
since the days of youth 
have I been in a great trespass 
unto this day; 

I cannot stand before Thee because of this. 

My sins are more in number than the sand of the sea, 
my iniquities are multiplied, 
and I not worthy to look up 
and see the height of heaven, 
from the number of my unrighteousnesses; 
and I have no relief. 
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because I have provoked Thine anger, 
and done evil in Thy sight; 
not doing Thy -vviU, 
not keeping Thy commandments. 

And now my heart pants for Thee, 
beseeching Thy goodness. 

I have sinned, O Loud, I have sinned, 
and I know mine iniquities; 
and I ask and beseech, 
remit to me, O Lord, remit to me, 
and destroy me not in mine iniquities; 
nor be thou angry for ever, 
or reserve evil for me; 
nor condemn me 
in the lowest parts of the earth. 

Because Thou art God, the God of penitents, 
and Thou shalt show in me all Thy loving-kindness; 
for Thou shalt save me unworthy, 
according to Thy much pity, 
and I will praise Thee alway. 

Lord, if Thou wilt. Thou canst cleanse me; 

Lord, only say the word, and I shall be healed. 

Lord, save me ; 

Carest Thou not that we perish ? 

Say to me, be of good cheer. Thy sins are remitted to thee. 
Jksu, Master, have mercy on me; 

Thou Son of David, Jsstr, have mercy on me; 

Jesu, Son of David, Son of David. 

Lord, say to me, Ephphatha. 

Lord, I have no man *; 

Lord say to me, be loosed from thine infirmity. 

Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation. 

Say unto me. My grace is sufficient for thee. 

Lord, how long wilt Thou be angry ? 
shall Thy jealousy bum;^ke fire for ever ? 


• John V. 7> 
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O, remember not our old sins; 
but have mercy on us and that soon, 
for -we are come to great misery; 

Help us, O God of oiir salvation; 
for the glory of Thy Name. 

O deliver us and be merciful unto our sins, 
for Thy Name’s sake. 

(2) Prayer [O Lord, remit] 

for grace. jji jjjy failings, shortcomings, falls, 
stumblings, offences, scandals, 
transgressions, debts, sins, 
faults, ignorances, iniquities, 
impieties, unrighteousnesses, pollutions. 

The guilt of them, 
be gracious unto, pardon; 

remit, forgive; 

he propitious unto, spare ; 

impute not, charge not, remember not. 

The stain 

pass by, pass over; 

disregard, overlook; 

hide wash away ; 

blot out cleanse. 

The hurt 

remit, heal, remedy; 

take off, remove, away with; 

abolish, annul, disperse, annihilate; 

that they be not found, that they exist not. 

Supply 

to faith, virtue; 

to virtue, knowledge; 

to knowledge, continence; 

to continence, patience ; 

to patience, r godliness ; 

to godliness, brotherly love ; 

to brotherly love, charity. 
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That I forget not my cleansing from my former sins, 
but give diligence to make my calling and election sure 
through good works. 

(3) Profession. I believe in Thee the Father ; 

Behold then, if Thou a Father and we sons, 
as a father pitieth sons, 
be Thou of tender mercy towards us, O Lord. 

I believe in Thee, the Lord ; 
behold then, if thou art Lord and we servants, 
our eyes are upon Thee our Lord, 
until Thou have mercy upon us. 

I believe, that though we be neither sons nor servants, 
but dogs only, 

yet we have leave to eat of the crumbs 
that fall from Thy Table. 

I believe that Christ is the Lamb of God ; 

O Lamb of God that takest away the sins of the world, 

. take Thou away mine. 

I believe that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners; 

Thou who earnest to save sinners 
save Thou me, of sinners 
chief and greatest. 

I believe that Christ came to save what was lost; 
Thou who earnest to save the lost, 
never suffer, O Lord, that to be lost which Thou hast saved. 
I believe that the Spirit is the Lord and Giver of life; 
Thou who gavest me a living soul, 
give me not to receive my soul in vain. 

I believe that the Spirit gives grace 
in His sacred things; 
give me not to receive His grace in vain, 
nor hope of His sacred things. 

I believe that the Spi^ intercedes for us 
with plaints unutterable ; 
grant me of His intercession and those plaints 
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to partake, O Loan. 

Oar fathers hoped in Thee, 
they trusted in Thee, and Thou didst deliver them. 
They called upon Thee and were holpen, 
they put their trust in Thee, and were not confounded. 
As Thou didst our fathers 
in the generations of old, 
so also deliver us, O Lord, 
who trust in Thee. 

(4) Intercession. O Heavenly King, 

confirm onr faithful kings, 
stablish the faith, 
soften the nations, 
pacify the world, 
guard well this holy retreat, 
and receive us in orthodox faith and repentance, 
as a kind and loving Lord. 

The power of the Father guide me, 
the wisdom of the Son enlighten me, 
the working of the Spirit quicken me. 

Guard Thou my soul, 
stablish my body, 
elevate my senses, 
direct my converse, 
form my habits, 
bless my actions, 
fulfil my prayers, 
inspire holy thoughts, 
pardon the past, 
correct the present, 
prevent the future. 

(6) Praise. Now unto Him that is able to do 
exceeding! abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us. 
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to Him be glory 
in the Chnrch in Chbist 
unto all generations 
world without end. Amen. 

Blessed, and praised, and celebrated, 
and magnified, and exalted, and glorified, and hallowed, 
be Thy Name, O Loan, 
its record, and its memory, 
and every memorial of it; 
for the all-honourable senate of the Patriarchs, 
the ever-venerable band of the Prophets, 
the all-glorious college of the Apostles, 
the Evangelists, 

the all-illustrious army of the Martyrs, 
the Confessors, 
the assembly of Doctors, 
the Ascetics, 
the beauty of Virgins, 
for Infants the delight of the world,— 
for their faith, their hope, 

their labours, their truth, 

their blood, tbeir zeal, 

their diligence, their tears, 

their purity, their beauty. 

Glory to Thee, O Lord, glory to Thee, 
glory to Thee who didst glorify them, 
among whom we too glorify Thee. 

Great and marvellous are Thy works. 

Lord, the God AnMiGHxr, 
just and true are Thy ways, 

O King of Saints. 

Who shall not fear Thee, O Lord, 
and glorify Thy Name ? 
for Thou only art Holy, 

for all the nations shall come and worship before Thee, 
for Thy judgments are made manifest. 
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Praise our God, all ye His servants, 
and ye that fear Him, 
both small and great. 

Alleluia, 

for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ; 
let us be glad and rqoice, and give honour to Him. 
Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and He will dwell with them; 
and they shall be His people, 
and God Himself shall be with them, 
and shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
And there shall be no more death ; 
neither crying, neither pain any more, 
for the former things are passed away. 
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DEPRECATIONS. 


1 . 

O Lord Thou knowest, and canst, and wiliest 
the gOod of my soul. 

Miserable man am I; 

I neither know, nor can. nor, as I ought, 
will it. 

Thou, O Lord, I beseech Thee, 
in Thine ineffable affection, 
so order concerning me, 
and so dispose, 

as Thou knowest to be most pleasing to Thee, 
and most good for me. 

[Thine is] 
goodness, grace; 
love, kindness; 

benignity, gentleness, consideration; 
forbearance, long suffering; 
much pity, great pity; 

mercies, multitude of mercies, yearnings of mercies 
kind yearnings, deep yearnings ; 
in passing over, 

in overlooking, in disregarding ; 
many seasons, many years ; 
[punishing] unwillingly, not willingly ; 
not to the full, 
not correspondently, 
remembering mercy in wrath, 
repenting of the evil. 


* Vide p. 92, edit. 1676. 
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Deprecation. 


compensating doubly, 
ready to pardon, 
to be reconciled, 
to be appeased. 


2 . 


LITANY 

Fathbb, the Creator, 

Son, the Redeemer, 

Spirit, the Regenerator, 
destroy me not, 

■whom Thou hast created, redeemed, regenerated. 
Remember not. Lord, my sins, 
nor the sins of my forefathers; 
neither take vengeance for our sins, theirs or mine. 
Spare us. Lord, them and me *, 
spare Thy people, 

and, among Thy people. Thy servant, 
who is redeemed with Thy precious blood ; 

and be not angry with us for ever. 

Be merciful, be merciful; spare us. Lord, 
and be not angry with us for ever. 

Be merciful, be merciful; have pity on us. Lord, 
and be not angry with us to the full. 

* Page 180, edit 1675., 

’ Thus in St Gregory’s Sacramentary .—“ Prssta, quaesumus, omni- 
potens Deus, ut animam famuli, &c... .in congregatione justorum seternae 
beatitudinis jubeas esse consortem. Per Dominum, &c.” “ Praesta, &c. 
ut animam, &c. ab angelis lucis susceptam in prseparata habitacula 
deduci facias beatorum. Per Dominum, &c.” “ Suscipe, Domine, pre- 
ces nostras, pro anima famuli tui... ut si quse ei maculae de terrenis con- 
tagiis adhseserunt, remissionis tuae remediodeleantur.” For similar lan¬ 
guage in the second century vide Ussher as quoted in Tract 72. 
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Deal not, O Loro, 

deal not with me after mine iniquities, 
neither recompense me according to my sins; 
but after Thy great pity, 
deal with me, 

and according to the multitude of Thy mercies, 
recompense me; 
after that so great pity, 
and that multitude of mercies, 
as Thou didst to our fathers 
in the times of old;— 
by all that is dear unto Thee. 

From all etO and adversity, 
in all time of need ; 
from this evil and this adversity, 
in this time; 

raise me, rescue me, save me, O Loan. 
Deliver me, O Lord, 
and destroy me not. 

On the bed of sickness ; 
in the hour of death; 
in the day of judgment, 
in that dreadful and fearful day, 
rescue me. Lord, and save me;— 
from seeing the Judge’s face overcast, 
from being placed on the left, 
from hearing the dreadful word. Depart from Me, 
from being bound in chains of darkness, 
from being cast into the outer darkness, 
from being tormented in the pit of fire and brimstone, 
where the smoke of the torments 
ascendeth for ever. 

Be merciful, be merciful, 
spare us, pity us, 

O Lord ; 
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Ihprtcation,. 


and destroy us not for ever, 
deliver and save us. 

Let it not be, O Lord ; and that it be not, 
take away from me, O Lord, 
hardness of heart, 
desperateness after sinning, 
blindness of heart, 
contempt of Thy threats, 
a cauterized conscience, 
a reprobate mind, 
the sin against the Holt Ghost, 
the sin unto death, 
the four crying sins *; 
the six which forerun ’ 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Deliver me 

from all ills and abominations of this world, 
from plague, famine, and war ; 
earthquake, flood, and fire, 
the stroke of immoderate rain and drought, 
blast and blight; 
thunder, lightning and tempest; 
epidemic sickness, acute and malignant, 
unexpected death ; 

from ills and difficulties in the Church, 
from private interpretation, 
from innovation in things sacred, 
from heterodox teaching; 

from unhealthy inquiries and interminable disputes, 
from heresies, schisms, scandals, 
public and private, 
from making gods * of kings, 

> Wilful murder, the sin of Sodom, oppreesingf the poor, defrauding 
workmen of their wages, 

* Despair of salvation, presumption of God’s mercy, impugning known 
truth, envy at another’s grace, obstinacy in sin, and impenitence. 

* T% iiroBimaiuQ, vid. Acts xii. 22. Mr. Waller “going to see 
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from flattering of the people, 
from the indifference of Saul, 
from the scorn of Michal, 
from the greediness of Hophni, 
from the plunder of Athaliah, 
from the priesthood of Micah, 
from the brotherhood of Simon and Judas, 
from the doctrine of men unlearned and unestablished, 
from the pride of novices, 
from the people resisting the priest 
from ills and difliculties in the state, 
from anarchy, many rulers, tyranny, 
from Ashur, Jeroboam, Rehoboam, Gallio, Haman, 
the profligacy of Ahithophel, 
the foolishness of Zoan ’, 
the statutes of Omri, 
the justice of Jezebel, 
the overflowings of Belial,* 
the courage of Peor, 
the valley of Achor, 
pollution of blood or seed, 
incursion of enemies, 
civil war, 

bereavement of good governors, 
accession of evil and unprincipled governors ; 
from an intolerable life, 

the king at dinner, overheard a very extraordinary conversation between 
his Majesty [King James] and two prelates, the Bishop of Winchester 
[Andrews] and Dr. Neale, Bishop of Durham, who were standing behind 
the king’s chair. His Majesty asked tlie bishops, ‘ My lords, cannot I take 
my subjects’ money when I want it, without all this formality in parlia¬ 
ment?’ The Bishop of Durham readily answered, ‘God forbid. Sir, but 
you should; you are the breath of our nostrils.’ Whereupon the king 
turned and said to the Bishop of Winchester, ‘Well, my lord, what say 
you'l’ ‘ Sir,’ replied the bishop, ‘ I have no skill to judge of Parliamentary 
cases.’ The king answered, ‘ No put-offs, my lord, answer me presently.’ 
‘ Then, Sir,’ said he, ‘ I think it lawful for you to take my brother Neale’s 
money, for he offers it.’ ”—Waller’s Life, quoted in Biograph. Brit. 

* Isai. xix. ’ Ps. xviii. 4. 

vob. V.—88. 


O 
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Deprecation. 


in despondence, sickness, ill fame, 
distress, peril, slavery, restlessness : 
from death 

in sin, shame, tortures, 
desperatepeBS. defilement, violence, treachery 
from death unexpected, 
from death eternal. 
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FORMS OF INTERCESSION. 
1 


For all creatures, 
men, 

persons compassed with 
infirmity. 
Churches 
Catholic, 
Eastern, 
Western, 

British. 

The Episcopate, 
Presbytery, 
clergy, 

Christian people. 
States 

of the whole earth, 
Christian, 
neighbouring, 
our own. 

Rulers, 

kings, 

religious kings, 
our own, 
councillors, 
judges, 
nobles, 
soldiers, 
sailors, 


the people, 
the rising generation, 
schools, 
those at court, 
in cities, 
the country. 

Those who serve the soul, 
those who serve the body, 
in food, 
clothing, 
health, 
necessaries. 

[Those who have a claim on 
my prayers,] 
in nature, 
by benefits, 
from trust, 
formerly or now, 
in friendship, 
in love, 

in neighbourhood; 

from promise, 
from mutual offices, 
from want of leisure, 
from destitution, 
from extremity. 


* Vide p. 90, edit 1675. 
o 2 
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Forms of Intercession. 


2 '. 


Thy whole creation, 
our whole race, 
the states of the world, 
the Catholic Church, 
the separate Churches, 
the separate states, 
our Church, 
our state, 
the orders in each, 
the persons in the orders, the priesthood, 
the person of the King, of the Prince, 
the City, 

the parish in which I was baptized. All Saints, Barking. 
My two schools, 
my University, 
my College, 

the parish committed to me, St. Giles’s, 
the three Churches 
of Southwell, 

St. Paul’s, 

Westminster; 

the three Dioceses of Chichester, 

Eli, 

Winton, 

my home, 
my kindred, 

those who show me pity, 
those who minister to me ; 
my neighbours, 
my friends, 

those who have a claim on me. 


the world, 

the inhabited earth, 

the Christian religion, 

our country. 


> Vide p. 170 , edit. 1675. 
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3‘. 


The creation, the race of man, 

all in affliction and in prosperity, 
in error, and in truth, 

in sin, and in grace ; 

the Church Ecumenical, 
Eastern, Western, our own. 
Rulers, Clergy, people. 

States of the earth, 

Christian, neighbouring, our own, 
the King, the Queen, the Prince, 
the nobles. 

Parliament, Law Courts, army, police. 
The Commons, 
farmers, merchants, artisans, 
down to mean workmen, 
and poor. 

Those who have a claim on me, 
from kindred, 
benefaction, 

ministration of things temporal, 
charge formerly or now, 
natural kindness, 

Christian love, 
neighbourhood, 
promise on njjr part, 
their Cwn desire, 
their lack of leisure, 
sympathy for their extreme misery; 
any good work, 
any noble action, 
any scandal from me, 
having none to pray for them. 


* Vide p. 206, edit. 1675. 
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Forms of Interoessiaa. 


World, 

Church, 

throne. 

Council-chamber, 

schools. 

Infants, 
the grown, 
men, 
aged. 

The possessed, 

sick, 

orphans, 

foreigners, 

travellers, 

with such 

in bitter bondage, 

overladen. 


earth inhabited 

kingdom, 

altar. 

law courts, 
work places. 

boys, 

youths, 

elderly, 

decrepit. 

weak-hearted, 

prisfHiers, 

widows, 

voyagers, 
who give suck, 
in desolateness, 


> Vide p. 201, edit. 1676. 
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MEDITATIONS. 

1. On Christian Duty. 

What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 

Keep the commandments. Mark x. 17. 

What shall we do ? 

Repent and be baptized every one of you. Acts ii. 37, 38. 
What must I do to be saved ? 

Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. Acts xvi. 31. 

What shall we do then ? 

(To the multi- He who hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none. 

He that hath meat, let him do likewise. 

(To the publicans.) Exact no more than is appointed you. 

(To soldiers.) Do violence to no man; neither accuse any falsely; 
be content with your wages. Luke iii. 10—14. 

The knowledge and faith 
of [God’s] justice [God’s] mercy 

[leads] unto 


fear. 

• hope. 

abasement. 

consolation. 

repentance. 

thanksgiving. 

fasting. 

almsgiving. 

prayers. 

hymns. 

patience. 

obedience. 

a sacrifice *, 

an oblation. 


' E. g. Concede nobis, Domine Deus noster, ut heec hostia salutarts, et 
nostrorum fiat purgatio delictorum, et tuae propitiatio Majestatis, per. Sic. 
—St. Gregory’s Lib. Sacrament, p. 67. 
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Medkatiom. 


2. On the Bay of Judgment. 

Father Unoriginate, Only-begotten Son,, 
Life-giving Spirit, 
merciful, pitiful, long suffering, 
full of pity, full of bind yearnings, 
who lovest the just and pitiest the sinful, 
who passest by sins and grantest petitions, 
God of penitents. 

Saviour of sinners, 

I have sinned before Thee, 0 Lord, 
and thus and thus have I done. 

Alas, alas! woe, woe. 

How was I enticed by my own lust!, 

How I hated instruction ! 

Nor felt I fear nor shame at 
Thy incomprehensible glory. 

Thy awful presence. 

Thy fearful power. 

Thy exact justice. 

Thy winning goodness. 

I will call if there be any that will answer me; 
to which of the Saints shall I turn ? 

0 wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? 
how fearful is Thy judgment, 0 Lord ? 
when the thrones are set 
and Angels stand around, 
and men are brought in, 
the books opened, 
the works inquired into, 
the thoughts examined 
and the hidden things of darkness. 

What judgment shall be upon me ? 
who shall quench my flame ? 
who shall lighten my darkness, 
if Thou pity me not ? 
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Lord, as Thou art loving, 
give me tears, 

give me floods, give me to-day. 

For then will be the incorruptible Judge, 
the horrible judgment-seat, 
the answer without excuses, 
the inevitable charges, 
the shameful punishment, 
the endless Gehenna, 
the pitiless angels, 
the yawning hell, 
the roaring stream of fire, 
the unquenchable flame, 
the dark prison, 
the rayless darkness, 
the bed of live coals, 
the unwearied worm, 
the indissoluble chains, 
the bottomless chaos, 
the impassable wall, 
the inconsolable cry, 
none to stand by me, 
none to plead for me, 
none to snatch me out. 

But I repent. Lord, O Lord, I repent, 
help Thou mine impenitence, 
and more, and still more, 
pierce, rend, crush my heart. 
Behold, O Lord, that I am 
indignant with myself, 
for my senseless, profitless, 
hurtful, perilous passions; 
that I lothe myself, 
for these inordinate, unseemly, 
deformed, insincere, 
shameful, disgraceful 
passions. 
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Meiittttiens. 


that my confuaion is daily before me, 
and the shame of my face hath covered me. 

Ates! woe, woe— 

O me, how long f 

Behold, Lorb, that I senteace myself 
to poaiahment everlasting, 
yea, and all miseries this world. 

Behold me. Lord, self-condemned: 

Behold, Lord, and enter not into judgment with Thy servant. 
And now. Lord, 

I humble myself under Thy mighty hand. 

I bend to Thee, O Lord, my knees, 

I fall on my face to the earth. 

Let this cup pass from me! 

I stretch forth my hands unto Thee; 

I smite my breast, I smite on my thigh. 

Out of the deep my soul crieth unto Thee, 
as a thirsty land; 
and all my bones, 
and all that is within me. 

Lord, hear my voice. 

3. On Human Frailness. 

Have mercy on me. Lord, for 1 am weak; 
remember, Lord, how short my time is; 
remember that I am but flesh, 
a wind that passeth away, and cometh not again. 

My days are as grass, as a flower of the field; 
for the wind goeth over me, and I am gone, 
and my place shall know me no more. 

I am dust and ashes, 
earth and grass, 
flesh and breath, 
corruption and the worm, 
a stranger upon the earth, 
dwelling in a house of clay. 
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few and evil my days, 
to-day, and not to-morrow, 
in the morning, yet not until night, 
in a body of sin, 
in a world of corruption, 
of few days, and full of trouble, 
coming up, and cut down like a flower, 
and as a shadow, having no stay. 
Remember this, O Loan, and suffer, remit; 
what profit is there in my blood, 
when I go down to the pit ? 

By the multitude of Thy mercies, 
by the riches and excessive redundance 
of Thy pity; 

by all that is dear to Thee, 
all that we should plead, 
and before and beyond all things, by Thyself, 
by Thyself, O Loan, and by Thy Christ. 
Lord, have mercy upon me, the chief of sinners. 
O my Lord, let Thy mercy 
rejoice against Thy judgment in my sin. 

O Lord, Lear, O IjOrd, forgive, 

O Lord, hearken, 

O Lord, hearken and do, 
do and defer not for Thine own sake, 
defer not, O Lord my God. 
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FOR HOLY COMMUNION. 

O Lord, 

I am not worthy, I am not fit, 
that Thou shouldst come under the roof 
of my soul; 

for it is all desolate and ruined ; 
nor hast Thou iii me fitting place 
to lay Thy head. 

But, as Thou didst vouchsafe 
to lie in the cavern and manger of brute cattle, 
as Thou didst not disdain 
to be entertained in the house of Simon the leper, 
as Thou didst not disdain 
that harlot, like me, who was a sinner, 
coming to Thee and touching Thee; 

as Thou abhorredst not 
her polluted and loathsome mouth ; 
nor the thief upon the cross 
confessing Thee : 

So me too the ruined, wretched, 
and excessive sinner; 

deign to receive to the touch and partaking 
of the immaculate, supernatural, lifegiving, 
and saving mysteries 
of Thy all-holy Body 
and Thy precious Blood. 
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Listen, O Lord, our God, 
from Thy holy habitation, 
and from the glorious throne of Thy kingdom, 
and come to sanctify us. 

O Thou who sittest on high with the Father, 
and art present with us here invisibly; 
come Thou to sanctify the gifts which lie before Thee, 
and'those in whose behalf, and by whom, 
and the things for which, 
they are brought near Thee. 

And grant to us communion, 
unto faith without shame, 
love without dissimulation; 
fulfilment of Thy commandments, 
alacrity for every spiritual fruit; 
hindrance of all adversity, 
healing of soul and body ; 
that we too, with all Saints, 

who have been well-pleasing to Thee from the beginning, 
may become partakers 
of Thy incorrupt and everlasting goods, 
which Thou hast prepared, O Lord, for them that love Thee; 
in whom Thou art glorified 
for ever and ever. 

I,amb of God, 

that takest away the sin of the world, 
take away the sin of me, 
the utter sinner. 

[Unto a pledge of communion. Acts ii. 42. 

A memorial of the Dispensation. Eph. iii. 2. 

A showing forth of His death. 1 Cor. xi. 26. 

A communion of Body and Blood. Luke xxii. 19. 

A sharing in the Spirit. 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

Remission of sins. Matt. xxvi. 28. 

A riddance of things contrary. 1 Cor. v. 7. 

Rest of conscience. Matt. xi. 29. 
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Meditations. 


Blotting out of debts. Col. ii. 14. 

Cleansing of stains. Heb. ix. 14. 

Healing of the soul’s sicknesses. 1 Peter ii. 24. 
Renewing of the covenant. Psalm ii. 5. 

Food of spiritual life. John vi. 27. 

Increase of strengthening grace. Heb. xiii. 9. 
And of winning consolation. Luke ii. 25. 
Compunction of penitence. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 
Illumination of mind. Luke xxiv. 31. 

Exercise of humility. 1 Peter v. 5. 

Seal of faith. 2 Cor. i. 22. 

Fulness of wisdom. Rom. xi. 33. 

Bond of love. John xiii. 35. 

Call for a collection. 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 

A means of endurance. 1 Peter iv. 1. 

Liveliness of thanksgiving. Psalm cxvi. 12. 
Confidence of prayer. Ibid. 13. 

Mutual indwelling. John vi. 56. 

Pledge of the resurrection. Ibid. 34. 

Acceptable defence in judgment. Luke xiv. 18. 
Covenant of the inheritance. Luke xxii. 20. 
Figure of perfection. John xvii. 23.] 

We then remembering too, O sovereign Loan, 
in the presence of Thy holy mysteries, 
the salutary passion of Thy Christ, 

His lifegiving cross, 
most precious death, 
three days sepulture, 
resurrection from the dead, 
ascent into heaven, 

session at the right hand of Thee, the Fathbr, 
His fearful and glorious coming ; 
we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
that we, receiving in the pure testimony 
of our conscience, 
our portion of Thy sacred things, 
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may be made one with the holy Body and Blood 
of Thy Christ ; 

and receiving them not unworthily, 
we may hold Christ indwelling in ovw: hearts, 
and may become a temple 
of Thy Holy Spirit. 

Yea, O our God, 
nor make any of us guilty 
of Thy dreadful and heavenly mysteries, 
nor infirm in soul or body 
from partaking of them unworthily. 

But grant us 

until our last and closing breath, 
worthily to receive a hope of Tliy holy things, 
for sanctification, enlightening, strengthening, 
a relief of the weight of my many sins, 
a preservative against all Satanic working, 
a riddance and hindrance of my evil conscience, 
a mortification of my passions, 
an appropriation of Thy commandments, 
an increase of Thy divine grace; 
and a securing of Thy kingdom. 

)|C 3ic 9|c 

It is finished and done, 
so far as in our power, 

Christ our God, 
the mystery of Tliy dispensation. 

For we have held remembrance of Thy death, 
we have seen the figure of Thy resurrection, 
we have been filled with Thy endless life, 
we have enjoyed Thy uncloying dainties, 
which graciously vouchsafe all of us 
in the world to come. 
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Lobd, the good God, 
pardon every soul,- 
that purifieth his heart to seek God, 
the Lord God of His fathers, 
though he be not cleansed 
according to the purification of the sanctuary. 


THE END. 
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